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170 KOSSUTH. 


KOSSUTH. 


Louis Kossutn was born A. D. 1806. 
He is about five feet eight inches in height, 
and hasa slight stoop. His countenance 
possesses a thoughtful and expressive ap- 
pearance; his mild eye, when lighted up 
by the flame of enthusiasm, beams with 
earnestness and resolution, and the whole 
expression of his soul seems cornicentrated 
in one single glance. 

At the Protestant College at Sarospatok 
he received his education, and, as a boy, 
gave evidence of those traits which have 
characterised his patriotic career. When 
sixteen years of age he commenced the 
study of the law at Eperjos, and was sub- 
sequently admitted to the bar. For some 
time he lived in comparative obscurity, 
supporting himself by literary effusions 
that appeared in the columns of newspa- 
pers, but found leisure, during the intervals 
of his literary labors, to study the art of 
stenography, so that he miyht study fully 
the acts of the legislature, for the enlight- 
enment of the Hungarian Patriots; this was 
probably the real motive which induced 
him to proceed to Presburg, although he 
professedly went there to increase his 
knowledge of constitutional law. 

He arrived there about the time when any 
publication of the debates and proceed- 
ings of the Diet was suppressed by 
Royal decree ; and became intimately ac- 
quainted with Szech‘ nyi and Wesselenyi, 
with whose assistance he began to disse- 
minate, in writing, secret reports of the 
discussions of the Diet. This succeeded 
admirably so long as it escaped the know- 
ledge of the Austrian Cabinet. He wrote 
with great fucility and lucidity, giving the 
patriots throughout the country clear and 
prompt information of every measure be- 
fore the legislature. But thespies of the 
court were not long in discovering his 
movements, and although no law existed 
in the Hungarian Constitution restraining 
the liberty of the press, yet the censor- 
ship of Metternich’s agents was so severe, 
that the authors of obnoxious and demo- 
cratic articles were secretly and summa- 





rily thrown into prison, without any form 
of law whatever. Such was the fate of 
Louis Kossuth. He suddenly disappeared 
without his friends or associates knowing 
whither he had gone; no traces were left 
of his departure—and no circumstance 
could lead to a supposition of his death, 
Kossuth was dearly beloved by his fellow. 
townsmen, and his sudden and mysterious 
disappearance caused considerable excite. 
ment in Pesth; so mueh so, that the 
government deemed it necessary to pro. 
pagate a falsehood, and declare that they 
knew nothing of what had become of 
him. 

After three years incarceration in 
the Austrian dungeons, Kossuth, in com 
mon with other political prisoners, was re. 
leased on the proclamation of the amnes. 
ty. Weakened in body, but strengthened 
in mind, the hero of Hungary came forth 
from his prisonhouse, loudly exclaim. 
ing against the treacherous and inquisi- 
torial cruelty of the Austrian Government, 
The boldness of his language, the energy 
of his manner, the nobleness of his bear. 
ing, and the circumstances of his impri- 
sonment, stamped him as the man of the 
people. Not very long after his liberation, 
his talents and popularity obtained for 
him the editorship of the Pesth Gazette, 
the character of which journal he so ele. 
vated by his clear and logical articles, ex. 
plaining the most important points ofthe 
reforms demanded, that, in one year after 
becoming associated with it, the amount 
of its circulation had increased twentyfold. 

Independent of his literary capacity, 
Kossuth, as an orator, exerted scarcely 
less influence over the minds of the peo- 
ple; all who heard him were at once won 
as if by magic with his powerful reason- 
ing and divine eloquence; he appeared to 
enchain his hearers, and infuse into them 


his will and energy at pleasure. Such 


powers as these could not fail to tell with 
direful effect against the Austrian tyrants. 
A storm raged throughout Hungary which 
it was in the power of no diplomatic oil 
to allay. 

Alarmed and surprised by the dan- 
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gerous feeling Kossuth was disseminating, 
and the extraordinary popularity he had 
acquired, the Court strove, but in vain, to 
find some pretext for silencing so bold a 
reformer, whose every act and word was 
within the strict limits of the constitution 
and laws. Hardly did Metternich dare to 
take any grossly illegal steps, fearing it 
would rather tend to precipitate matters 
to a crisis than to stay the torrent of po- 
pular indignation ; he therefore, by threats, 
persecution, and bribery, induced the pro- 
prietor of the Pesth Gazette, who was a 
bookseller and publisher, to remove Kos- 
suth from the editorship of his paper, and 
replace him by some one else. Kossuth 
thus displaced, demanded, as a free eitizen, 
the authority to become the publisher and 
proprietor of a new journal; but this of 
course Metternich took care he should 
not obtain. 

The county meetings, of which Kossuth 
was a member, by right of birth, being 
noble, now constituted the only medium 
through which he could exert his in- 
fluence, and into these he threw all his 
energy, displaying daily greater enthu- 
siasm and ability than before. Metternich 
resolved to thrust him from this arena, 
and with that object instructed his parti- 
sans to object to his admission to the 
meetings of the local legislature, on the 
ground of his not possessing the property 
qualification. This contemptible objec- 
tion would have sufficed, had not the 
patriotic party promptly united to thwart 
the wily minister by conveying an estate 
to Kossuth, who was thus enabled to con- 
tinue his political labors. In every 
scheme for promoting the welfare of his 
countrymen he joined earnestly. At one 
time he suggested the idea of a Protective 
Union, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of Hungarian manufactories; so 
that the people supplied themselves with 
manufactures of their own instead of 
wearing the imported ones of Austria, 
but the cunning of Metternich was too 
much for the patriotism of Kossuth; the 
union was dissolved, and he cast upon the 
world a marked man. This, however, is 





only one out of the many cases in which 
he exerted his extraordinary powers from 
1838, until the diet of 1847 was convok- 
ed, and he elected a minister of the Lower 
House. From this period the most historic 
and important part of Kossuth’s life dates. 

It was not without a severe struggle 
that Louis Kossuth and his partisans suc- 
ceeded in being elected to the Lower 
House, for the Austrian Court used un- 
usually active measures to procure the 
return of members suited to their own 
views, but being defeated they turned 
their attention towards the office of Pala- 
tine, and exerted all their force to obtain 
it for a member of the reigning house, 
which, by ingenious canvassing, they suc- 
ceeded in doing, and the Archduke Ste- 
phen was eleeted, thus imagining they 
had obtained the preponderance of power 
in the Hungarian Diet; but in this they 
were deceived, for the Upper House, upon 
which they always relied for support, was 
composed of enlightened nobles, who per- 
ceived that the interests of the people 
were their own, and, with Count Batthya- 
ni at their head, strove boldly for the in- 
dependence of the country. With the 
legislature in this favorable state, Kossuth, 
after gaining over the conservatives of the 
Lower House to his own views, proceed- 
ed to propose all immediately necessary 
resolutions and reforms, which were una- 
nimously carried by both houses, and 
confirmed by the Sovereign, who after. 
wards proceeded to Presburg, in Hungary, 
with his court, and there ratified them 
amidst the unbounded joy of the people. 
So that it will be seen that the course pur- 
sued by Kossuth and his friends was en- 
tirely constitutional. 

These liberal movements on the part of 
the King excited the fears of Metternich 
and Jellachich, who immediately organised 
means to destroy, by force of arms, the 
newly acquired power of the Hungarians. 
They armed the Servians, and adopted 
various other measures, and when a depu- 
tation from the Hungarian Parliament was 
sent to the King, it was treated with 





coldness and contempt. This caused the 
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Hungarian Cabinet to resign, upon which 
the Palatine immediately came forward 
and declared that he himself was resolved 
to reign until the new eabinet had been 
confirmed by the King. Kossuth saw the 
danger: he protested against the Pala- 
tine’s measure, because they required the 
counter-signature of a minister; and he 
declared that the country ought not to be 
without a government, that the Palatine 
could not be considered as a legal power, 
and that consequently he intended to re- 
main in office. 

Kossuth and Szemere were then in- 
structed provisionally to discharge the 
business of the nation. Under their direc- 
tion a last attempt was made at reconci- 
liation. A second deputation was sent to 
Vienna, but in this instance to the Aus- 
trian Constituent Assembly, which, how- 
ever, refused to receive it. Shortly after, 
another mine was sprung. A Royal de- 
cree, though in an unconstitutional form, 
appointed Count Lamberg to the post of 
Commander-in-chief of the Hungarian 
Army, and another decree instructed him 
to dissolve the Parliament. At this junc- 
ture, Kossuth, in his official capacity, pub- 
lished his first remonstrance, in which 
the King’s measures were opposed and 
declared to be illegal. 

A fearful excitement prevailed in Pesth, 
and Lamberg fell a victim to a paroxysm 
of popular fary. 

On the following day Kossuth moved, 
and the Parliament voted, an address to 
the King, expressing the grief which the re- 
presentatives of the Hungarian nation felt 
on the subject, and the manner of Count 
Lamberg’s death. From this time the 
Hungarian war of independence commene- 
ed, throughout which Kossuth acted as 
director and leader. 

Under his direction, the struggle of the 
Hungarians would doubtless have been 
successful, had not the treachery and dis- 
obedience of Gorgey betrayed the cause, 
and compelled Kossuth to resign his office 
and fly to Turkey, which he did with only 
five hundred ducats in his purse, although 
the whole treasury was at his disposal. 








BATTHYANI. 


When in Tuckey, he was detained a pri. 
soner by the Sublime Porte, which wag 
compelled to follow such a course, or pre- 
pare for a war with Austria and Russia, 
who tlireatened vengeance if the Magyar 
patriot was allowed to leave the Turkish 
dominions, The Porte, however, only 
consented to detain the Hungarian liberas 
tor a sufficient length of time to allow the 
excitement to blow over, but when the 
period fixed on had nearly expired, the 
Russian and Austrian governments made 
efforts to prolong his imprisonment, but 
the intercession of America and England 
procured his release. A vessel placed at 
his service by the American Government 
bore him from the scene of his imprison. 
ment and landed him at Marseilles, whence 
he proceeded to Southampton. Thence 
he went to London, where he was received 
by applauding thousands; as also at Bir. 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and all 
the principal towns in England. 

He is now on his way to return thanks 
to the people of this country, and to learn 
from their own lips, that every American, 
to a man, heartily and fervently wishes 
him WELCOME. 


LOUIS BATTHYANI. 


Count Louis Batthyani was a scion of 
one of the noblest and most ancient 
among the Hungarian families, and for 
many years the leader of the opposition 
in the Upper House of the Hungarian 
Parliament. In March, 1848, the King; 
Ferdinand, summoned him to form the 
first independent and responsible cabinet ; 
but finding that the Court was resolved 
on measures inimical to the Constitution, 
he resigned his office. In December of 
the same year, he took part unofficially 
in the proceedings of the Parliament, and, 
notwithstanding the insults he had re- 
ceived from the court—notwithstanding 
the aspersions which the zealous mem- 
bers of the opposition cast at his endea- 
vors to negotiate between the King and 
the country, he was untiring in pursuing 
that great and noble end. He was a 
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member of the deputation which the 
Parliament sent to the head-quarters of 
Prince Windischgratz. The Austrian Ge- 
neral refused to see Count Batthyani, 
and told the other members of the depu- 
tation that he would not treat with 
rebels, and that nothing would satisfy 
him but the unconditional surrender of 


nigned before a new and formidable 
tibunal. His trial was long and myste- 
tious. None of its details have as yet 
transpired, and nothing is known beyond 
its disgraceful result. Batthyani heard 
his unjust sentence with tranquillity and 
composure. He took leave of his wife, 
md endeavored, in the course of the 
tight, to open the veins of his neck by 
means of a blunt .paper-knife, thus to 
escape the last indignity of what his per- 
seutors called the “law.” But his at- 
tempt was discovered, and though he lost 
much blood, the surgeon succeeded in 
preserving his life. Still it was the opi- 
tion of the medical men, that the sen- 
tence pronounced by the court-martial 
could not be executed, and it was com- 
muted to a soldier’s death. 
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the capital and the country. Count Bat- 
thyani was arrested, and tried by a court 
which had no jurisdiction in his case, 
while the indictment was based upon 
laws which were not the laws of his 
country. For some time he was confined 
in Buda. After the surrender at Vilagos, 
he was again brought te Pesth and ar- 





LOUIS BATTHYANI. 


The murder was to take place at six 
o'clock in the afternoon. The spot where 
Batthyani was to breathe his last, lay in 
front of the Neugebaude. Large masses 
of people crowded the space, for every 
one wished once again, and for the last 
time, to see that beloved and venerated 
face. At the appointed time the doors of 
the prison were thrown open, and Count 
Batthyani left his cell, leaning on the 
chaplain. He was weak with loss of 
blood, but his face was serene, his bear- 
ing majestic. His eyes were bound up. 
He raised his hands, and with his last 
words “Eljen a’ haza!” “ God bless the 
country!” rang the reports of three rifles, 
and Louis Batthyani had ceased to 
breathe. He died as he had lived—calm, 
majestic, and innocent — worshipped by 
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his nation, respected by the world, and 
leaving his assassins to the just detesta- 
tion of posterity. 

{ We are indebted to the courtesy of 
Messrs. Frere & Bellew, the publishers, 
for the appearance of the accompanying 
beautiful wood engravings in our Miscel- 
lany. They originally appeared in an 
able pamphlet, just issued by them, which 
is now enjoying a very successful sale. 
The publication alluded to is entitled, 
“Kossuth, his Life and Career; with a 
Memoir of the Hungarian War of Inde- 
pendence ; the Siege of Komorn; Execu- 








HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


tion of Batthyani; Extracts from Kog 
suth’s Speeches in England ; and Obser, 
vations on the Antagonistic Principles of 
Absolutism and Republicanism in Ey. 
rope.” As we have no doubt everything 
connected with the past history of the 
Great Hungarian Patriot, and the struggle 
with which his name is identified, will 
prove interesting to our readers, we have 
devoted an article to the subject, merely 
remarking that it consists of condensed 
extracts from the work in question, whieh 
we heartily commend to the attention of 
our readers. } 












Hamrton Court stands on the north 


bank of the Thames, about twelve miles 


from London, and is of modern date com- 
pared with some of the other royal abodes. 
About the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the manor of Hampton was vested 
in the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
and in the early part of the reign of Henry 
VIII., Cardinal Wolsey became its lessee. 


The Palace, as erected by Wolsey, con- 


sisted of five courts, of which only two 
now remain, and afford an interesting spe- 
cimen of the ancient style of ecclesiastical 
building. The third was erected by 


William III., and constitutes the present 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE, 


state apartments. Passing under the 
battlemented gateway, with turrets on 
each side, we enter the middle court; on 
the right we have the entire length of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Hall, and on the left 
there is a colonnade of the Ionic order, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, which, 
however, does not harmonise with the 
ancient buildings around. The third 
court is a quadrangle, with a fountain in 
the centre, and consists chiefly of build 
ings erected by Wren. 

On entering the Guard Chamber the 
attention is at once arrested by the various 





devices, in which muskets, swords and 
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CHARLES LAMB AND HIS SISTER. 


pistols, sufficient for the equipment of one 
thousand men, are disposed on the walls. 
The paintings are in character with 
the room; they consist of six portraits 
of English admirals, by Kneller, and nine 
pattle-pieces, in some of which great 
spirit is displayed. But the most con- 
spicuous is one of gigantic dimensions, 
Queen Elizabeth's porter, who is said to 
have been seven feet six inches high. 

The Queen’s Gallery, eighty feet in 
length, contains an extensive collection 
of curious portraits. The Elizabethan 
group, representing her Majesty at differ- 
ent periods of her life, first engages the 
attention. It consists of portraits of Eli- 
beth when an infant, at twelve years of 
age, in the meridian of life, and in her lat- 
ter days. There is also a full length of 
the Queen, attired in a fantastic Persian 
dress, and represented as in a forest. 
This room contains several Scripture 
pieees; but by far the greater number of 
the collection are portraits of eminent 
persons. Mary, Queen of Scots; Lord 
Darnley; James the First and Second 
Queen Mary; Anneof Denmark ; Francis 
L of France; Erasmus; and the “ad- 
nirable Crichton,” are among the most 
tonspicuous. Passing through several 
small rooms we enter the Cartoon Gallery, 
in which are displayed these treasured 
tinmphs of the genius of Raffaelle, the 
“prince of painters.” The drawings 
were originally intended as patterns for 
tapestry to decorate the walls of the Papal 
chapel, and were executed by order of 
leo X. During the production of the 
tapestry at Arras, the cartoons were ex- 
posed to no small danger, from the reck- 
lessness of the artisans, who, for their 
own convenience, cut them up into small 
slips. It is somewhat singular that they 
remained in this state for an entire cen- 
tury, although the tapestries, which were 
woven from them, were held in high ad- 
Miration, and it was left for Rubens to 
rescue them from oblivion. Having di- 
rected the attention of Charles I. to their 
ruinous condition, his Majesty purchased 
the seven now in Hampton Court, intend- 
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ing to have tapestries woven from them. 
They were, however, neglected, and com- 
paratively unknown, until William III. di- 
rected the slips to be joined together, and 
erected the present spacious gallery for 
these unequalled works of art. They 
consist entirely of scenes in Scripture 
history. 

Among other historical events connect- 
ed with this edifice we might mention the 
following :—Edward VI. was born here; 
in 1543, the nuptial ceremonies of Henry 
VIII. and his last wife, Lady Catharine 
Parr, were celebrated at this palace; the 
Protector Somerset, Queen Mary and 
Philip, Queen Elizabeth, James I, 
Charles J., Cromwell, James II., William 
and Mary, William III., and George IIL. 
and his Queen, at different times have re- 
sided at Hampton Court. 





CHARLES LAMB AND HIS SISTER. 


One looks with a feeling not only of 
delight, but of subdued reverence, upon 
a group of brothers and sisters, who all 
cherish for one another the sentiments 
inculeated by the Word of God, and 
carry out these sentiments into their con- 
duct. Who is not moved by such a dis- 
play of true fraternal devotion? Who 
can repress his admiration—nay, may I 
not say his love—for a brother and sister 
who are seen to be tenderly united to 
each other—who, without protestation or 
parade, confer together on their several 
plans, talk over their favorite books, en- 
joy together the social evening at a 
friend’s, or at the current Exhibition, 
anticipate each other’s wishes, and: ever 
and anon surprise each other with little 
tokens of affection? Such a fellowship 
has about it a purity and an unselfishness 
which touch the best chords in the human 
breast ; and not to admire it would be to 
proclaim one’s self a savage. And espe- 
cially does it appeal to our sensibilities, 
when a fellowship like this is carried on 
amidst the trials and conflicts of: life—in 
want, in sickness, in sorrow. To see a 
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sister ministering to an unfortunate and 
perhaps unworthy brother, when all the 
world has abandoned him; plying her 
needle for his support; hanging over his 
couch of sickness, like an angel of mercy ; 
and employing all the resources of a wo- 
man’s sleepless and inventive love to re- 
new his health, extract the sting from 
his conscience, and bring back his days 
of innocence and usefulness; to see a 
brother devoting himself to a dependent 
and stricken sister, foregoing the plea- 
sure of general society that he may be- 
stow his leisure upon her; guarding, as 
if they were a part of the arterial mecha- 
nism of his own frame, the tendrils of af- 
fection she has wound around his heart ; 
conducting all his business with a refer- 
ence to her comfort; and feeling that 
those are his happiest days on which he 
has wiped away the most tears, or light- 
ed up the most smiles, on the face of 
that cherished sister; these are scenes 
which seraphs on their errands of love 
must pause and ponder on with delight. 
There is a recent example of this latter 
kind, too familiar to the lovers of Eng- 
lish literature, not to have been already 
suggested to many minds by this sketch. 
But it is so striking and so impressive, 
that I shall be excused for mentioning it. 

The character of the late Charles Lamb 
was not without defects of too serious a 
nature to justify any teacher of morals in 
holding him up as a model for imitation. 
But his pure, fervent, self-denying, un- 
flagging devotion to his unhappy sister, 
one-half of whose time was spent in lu- 
natic asylums, and who never left home 
with him on an excursion that she did not 
herself put up a strait-waistcoat among 
her apparel, surpasses all the instances of 
fraternal affection which I remember to 
have met with. Well does his biogra- 
pher ask, “if the annals of self-sacrifice 
can show anything in human action and 
endurance” to surpass it. “It was not 
merely that he saw, through the ensan- 
guined cloud of misfortune which had 
fallen upon his family, the unstained ex- 
cellence.of his sister, whose madness had 
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caused it, that he was ready to take her 
to his own home with reverential affee. 
tion, and cherish her through life; that 
he gave up for her sake all meaner and 
more selfish love, and all the hopes whieh 
youth blends with the passion which dis. 
turbs and ennobles it; not even that he 
did all this cheerfully, and without plum. 
ing himself upon his brotherly nobleness 
as a virtue, as seeking to repay himself 
(as some uneasy martyrs do) by small 
instalments of long repining; but that he 
carried the spirit of the hour in which he 
first knew and took his course, to the 
last. So far from thinking that his sari 
fice of youth and love to his sister gave 
him a license to follow his own caprice 
at the expense of her feelings, even in 
the lightest matters, he always wrote and 
spoke of her as his wiser self, his gene. 
rous benefactress, of whose protecting 
care he was scarcely worthy. Let it also 
be remembered that this devotion of the 
entire nature was not exercised merely in 
the consciousness of a past tragedy, but 
during the frequent recurrences of the 
calamity which caused it, and the con 
stant apprehensions of its terrors; and 
this for a large portion of life in poor 
lodgings, where the brother and sister 
were or fancied themselves ‘ marked 
people ; where, from an income ines 
puble of meeting the expense of the sor. 
row without sedulous privations, he con 
trived to hoard, not for holiday enjoy- 
ment, or future solace, but to provide for 
expected distress.” 





NoTHInG can constitute good breeding 
that has not good nature for its founds 
tion. 

Any thing we can love and reverence 
becomes, as it were, the sabbath for the 
mind. 

Exnur is the ghost of murdered time. 

SELF-DEPENDANCE, which generates all 
that is grand in plan and power, is the 
great source of strength. 

Ir is through inward health that we 
enjoy all outward things. 
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FLOWER SHOWS IN A BIRMINGHAM HOT-HOUSE. 


“FLOWER SHOWS IN A BIRMINGHAM 


HOT-HOUSE. 


Forty years ago, one of the things we 
were most sure to see on entering the 
parlour of the farm-house, lodging-house, 
or shopkeeper’s back-room, or the kitchen 
of the best sort of cottage, was a gaudy 
tea-tray, set &p against the wall on the 
top of the bureau, or the side-table, or the 
dresser. On the tray might be painted a 
yellow tiger, or a scarlet lion, or a pink 
shepherdess with a green shepherd ; or a 
very yellow sheep beside a very red cow; 
or flowers and fruit, not particularly like 
anything that ever was really seen. Those 
were the war-days; when the English 
taste had no opportunity of being im- 
proved by intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries. Those were the days when brown 
and white cats, and green and scarlet 
parrots in frail plaster, stood on the man- 
tel-piece, where we now see busts of great 
men, and casts of the Graces and the 
Muses, and of Cherubs and Gladiators, 
md of Joan of Arc, and William Tell. 
Those were the days when we knew no- 
thing of the most grateful and brilliant 
fowers that the great were importing 
fom foreign lands. The China-rose was 
wly just beginning to grow beside the 
wttage window. Lady Holland was bring- 
ing the dahlia from Spain; but it had 
not yet superseded the sunflower in com- 
mon gardens. The fuchsia has still the 
mall red blossom that we now see less 
often than the variegated and highly-mag- 
tified kinds which are the pride of the 
window-sill in town and country. There 
might be no harm in this; for there are 
many who prefer the original fuchsia to 
fhis day. But it was not common, and 
we do not remember that it ever grew to 
half the size that may now be seen all 
over England. If there were verbenas in 
those days, they must have been rare ; for 
We saw no parterres of brilliant lilac and 
Warlet and rose-coloured verbenas, such 
% now catch the eye of the traveller, as 
he is whirled along the ene Again, 
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all the Californian annuals are new;—but 
there would be no end, if we were to make 
a list of the beautiful things that have 
become common since the Peace; things, 
beautiful in themselves, and elements of 
beauty in the arts of common life. To 
see what the advance has been, we need 
but look at the papers on the walls of 
humble parlours; at the mantel-piece, 
and at the grate and fender beneath, and 
(to-come back to our first thought) at the 
tea-tray on the top of the bureau. 

Forty years ago, the tray was heavy— 
being of iron. It was gay when new, 
but the colours soon flaked off in the 
middle group, and rusty spots broke out 
in the black ground. It warped, and 
stood uneven, and clattered with every 
jog of the table. The rim was apt to 
crack, and leave jagged edges, which tore 
whatever they caught. When this rim 
became rusty, any drop which fell upon 
it from the kettle wag sure to leave an 
iron-mould on the sleeve, or apron, or 
cloth, which touched it. In finer houses, 
there were better trays; lighter to carry, 
less ugly to the eye, and less mischievous 
when they began to wear out. But no- 
body looked for much beauty in trays, 
and there was little variety. They were 
either of an oblong square, or round, 
They were plain black, polished in the 
middle, and there were lines, and some- 
times vine or oak-leaves in gilding round 
the rims, but the gilding did not wear 
well, Those who chose to have their 
trays kept bright and clean, must make 
up their minds to see the gilding rub off 
in patches, leaving a dull surface which no 
“elbow grease” could polish. The ad- 
vantages of lightness and steadiness re- 
mained, however, when the first beauty 
was gone, This was because the trays 
of the gentry were made of a good maté- 
rial, They were made of paper. It had 
then been known, for half a century, that 
paper would wear better than iron, in this 
particular article. Not only is paper, 
under certain management, harder than 
wood—turning the edges of tools sooner 





than any common wood—but it was found 
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to stand the wear and tear of daily use 
better than iron. 

What could this paper be? and what 
could be the management of it?. The 
paper is a kind of blotting paper, soft and 
porous. It is when changed by treatment 
to papier maché (which is French for 
“chewed paper”) that it becomes hard 
enough’to turn the edge of the plane and 
the chisel. We went, the other day, to 
see the process, and found that we were 
viewing the works of the very men, Jen- 
nens and Bettridge, who, forty years ago, 
set to work to improve the national tea- 
tray, and who have since carried their 
improvements into every sort of dwelling 
—from the cottage kitchen to the state 
rooms of Buckingham Palace. There are 
other palaces, too, in which this mashed 
or chewed paper is found, in the shape 
of inkstands inlaid with pearl; brilliant 
chess and work tables; folding screens 
adorned with trailing flowers, with bur- 
nished humming-birds glittering on the 
sprays; chairs and couches framed in a 
series of classic groups; miniature frames, 
and paper-knives; and even rosaries, for 
Catholic or Mahomedan use; the beads of 
which are black and polished, and light as 
jet, while less liable to fracture. In Egypt, 
the Pasha may be found dining from a 
vast tray made at these works—a tray 
made to receive the filligree saucers on 
which great Oriental dinners are served. 
And at the Persian court there will soon 
be seen tables, and screens, and flower- 
stands, all glowing with our common 
fuchsia, and rose, and convolvulus. But, 
amidst all we saw in that wonderful show- 
room, there was nothing which charmed 
the eye and mind so much as a tray, of a 
simple form—circular, with a scalloped 
rim—with a handfull of glowing verbenas 
in the middle; so natural, as to deserve 
to take a good place in any school of 
flower-painting. 

From this room, full of landseape and 
flower-painting, of arabesques and mosaic, 
of pearl, and gilding, and burnish; of 
couches and tables, screens, allumettes, 
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ries, hearth-brush cases, desks, jewel. 
boxes, and a host of other beauties, we 
went at once among the primary ele. 
ments of. the manufacture. The first 
thing we saw was the model of the great 
tray for the Pasha of Egypt. The rim 
hung against the wall, giving no idea of 
the beauty which was to grow out of it, 
Next, we passed a pile of the paper, as it 
came from the mill—simplt grey blotting. 
paper, which tears with a touch. Some 
women Were pasting sheets of this paper, 
one upon another, on a model—the paste 
being made of flour, glue, and boiling. 
water. A man who was covering the 
model of a tray, where the stress would 
fall between the level part and the rim, 
was pasting slips of paper from the one 
to the other. The advantage of thus 
uniting a great number of sheets, over 
every other method of producing the same 
thickness, is that the faulty spot of one 
sheet comes between a sound portion of 
two others; and thus an equality of sub, 
stance is produced. An ordinary tea-tray, 
which is about a quarter of an inch thick, 
is made of ten layers, or about. thirty 
sheets of paper. The greatest thickness 
attained (without a hollow) .is that of 
six inches; a wonderful solidity to be 
obtained from paper. 

And here we found—what we were far 
from thinking of—a new illustration of 
the mischief of the paper-duty. The duty 
paid on this paper is three-halfpence per 
pound; and the price is sixpence halt 
penny. For a cheaper and coarser man 
facture, the fragments of this paper, to 
gether with rags, are reduced to a pulp 
at the paper-mill; and this pulp (which 
may be called the “devil’s dust” of the 
papier maché manufacture) is pressed into 
form, and used for the cheapest trays. A 
set of three trays, of this material, can be 
sold for ten shillings. In the raw state 
the sheets look like thick oat-cake. The 
material does not admit of good finish; 
and, what is of far more importance, it 
has little wear in it. It may be torn by 
the hand; it easily bursts asunder when 





eard-cases, paper-knives, pen-dishes, rosa- 


burdened with any heavy weight, But 
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the duty is only three-farthings per pound 
on this mashed paper; and the cheapness 
thus occasioned causes a preference for 
the bad article over the good, which 
would be accessible but for this duty. 
Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge do not af- 
fix their names to the articles they make 
of this material, because they cannot war- 
rant the wear, and cannot be proud of the 
workmanship. They have represented to 
the Excise the mischief that is done by 
this duty, in depraving the manufacture ; 
and they have even asked that, if the duty 
cannot be removed from the real paper, 
it may be laid equally upon the paper- 
pulp; that the manufacturer and the buyer 
may have a fair chance of producing and 
enjoying a good article. The potentates 
of the Excise have listened respectfully, 
and promised consideration; and the 
thing to be desired next is, that their 
consideration should be quickened and 
deepened by a popular demand for the 
repeal of the duty. Official men should 
know, that while authors and publishers 
are straitened in their best enterprises by 


this duty, and the upholsterer cannot fully 


display his art in paper-hanging, the hum- 
tlehousewife is mourning over the wrecks 
of her best china, smashed by the tea- 
tay having burst across the middle. One 
would like, too, that—as it is quite pos- 
sible to put sucha luxury within common 
wsee—the cottage tray should have the 
smoothness and polish of a mirror, instead 
of being rough and dull, even when new. 

Articles which are flat, or merely 
curved, are removed from the mould 
simply by cutting off the overlapping 
edges. Round articles, such as vases, 
illumette stands, and hearth-brush cases, 
are split, and joined together by glue. 
Every article is subjected to strong pres- 
Bure, in various presses, to prevent warp- 
ing. After that, the processes are the 
same as in cabinet making, allowance 
being made for the material being harder 
to work than wood. When thin, it is 
lighter than wood: or, rather, its texture 
admits of its being used thinner; for, in 
the mass, it is heavier than wood. The 
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reason why screen-stands, the legs of 
work-tables, and feet of pillars, are so 
light, is, that the material admits of their 
being made hollow. They are formed on 
a mould, and paper is afterwards pasted 
over the bottom, leaving a hollow space 
within. 

The rough articles are now brought 
under the saw, the plane, the chisel, the 
file, and the lathe, as if they were wood. 
The sharp edges and round mouldings, 
which come out from the rough surface 
in the lathe, are curious to see, when one 
considers what the material really is. A 
final smoothing is given by sand-paper, 
before the varnish is applied. The var- 
nish (shellac) is obtained from the same 
manufactory which supplies the coach- 
makers. The articles are “stoved,”—put 
into ovens, where the varnish turns black 
under a heat of two hundred and thirty 
degrees. Fresh coats of varnish are laid 
on—from twelve to eighteen, according to 
circumstances; and the articles, after each 
coating, remain in the stoves from twelve 
to twenty-four hours. This must be un- 
wholesome work to the superintendents 
of the process. The heat of the stove 
rooms is very great, and the smell of 
baked varnish almost intolerable to no- 
vices. 

In the midst of the series of varnish- 
ings occur the decorative processes. A 
large quantity of goods, partly varnished, 
and smoothed by being rubbed with pu- 
mice-stone, sand, and rag, are ranged on 
shelves and in racks, in a gloomy apart- 
ment, where everything is black. These 
are the “plain goods ;"—goods which are 
hereafter to be decorated to order. When 
the order comes, and a tray, for instance, 
is to be inlaid with pearl, with certain 
initials on a medallion in the centre, a 
neat-handed woman may be seen to 
undertake the task; or, more probably, 
a skilful man; for the nicest parts of 
the work are usually done by men. We 
were rather surprised at this, till we heard 
the reason. The decorative parts of this 
manufacture seem to suit woman’s facul- 
ties of head and hand; and it looks strange, 
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at first sight, that only about a fourth of 
the three hundred people employed in 
this establishment are women; and that 
the women do the coarser parts of the 
work—having, necessarily, lower wages 
than the men, The reason is, that women 
do not learn the business and stick to it, 
as men do. A boy serves an apprentice- 
ship of seven years ; and then regards the 
business as the main employment of his 
life. Girls come for months, or years, as 
it may happen: and it never does happen 
that they look upon it as the one settled 
business of their lives. They marry, or 
they think of marrying. They are, sooner 
or later, more or less unsettled; and it 
commonly happens that a home and a 
baby call them from the manufactory, as 
soon as they have become thoroughly 
trained to their work. It is, therefore, 
most probably a man who has to inlay 
this tray with pearl. 

The pretty flakes of pearl which lie 
about in little heaps, and in saucers and 
cups, are, for the most part, from New 
Zealand. Some come also from Guern- 
sey. For the best and most expensive 
kind of work, the flakes are carefully se- 
lected, that the grain (so to speak) may 
lie all one way, that there may be no 
cross lights in the figures. In a chess- 
table, worth sixteen guineas, which we 
saw in the show-room, the squares are 
formed of these pearl flakes, disposed in 
different patterns, with ali the grain lying 
one way. The pattern is disposed on the 
varnish, to which it is fastened by an 
adhesive substance. Coat after coat of 
varnish is then laid on, and the pearl is 
eovered with asphalt, till it first glimmers 
red, then brown, and then disappears com- 
pletely buried from sight. When the last 
eoat is fairly baked on, the surface is rub- 
bed with pumice-stone, as before; then 
with sand and rag; then with rotten- 
stone; and the pattern is revealed. It 
now only remains to give the final polish 
with the hand, under which the surface 
becomes bright as a mirror. A peculiar 
quality of hand is requisite for this; 
a quality attained only by practice. The 
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finest of aristocratic ladies, whose hand 
is seldom out of her glove, could not po. 
lish a pen-dish, or door-plate. She might 
possibly find that she had scratched it; 
whilst she might see a hard-working, 
poorly dressed woman, with long, bony, 
turned-up fingers, skinny and yellow, pro. 
ducing an unrivalled polish, though she 
finishes her job by daubing the work with 
little touches of oil, which she carries 
smeared upon her left wrist. This is 
to remove any dust or dimness which 
may have lodged in any corner, or crease, 
One final stroke, removing the oil, turns 
out the work complete. 

If the tray, or other article, is to have 
the initials of the purchaser, or any other 
figure, embossed in the centre, it is done 
by imbedding a plate of pearl ; painting 
the letters or figures on it, in a substance 
which cannot be corroded; and then, rub 
bing over the whole with rotten-stone, 
and an acid which corrodes the pearl, 
More varnish is then laid on; and the 
raised letters are disencumbered of their 
covering. 

There is a great fancy at present fora 
style of ornament which we do not at all 
admire. The pearl is used for flowers and 
fruit, coloured after nature, but looking as 
unlike nature as anything can well do, 
Flowers and fruit do not shine and glit 
ter; but tinfoil does; and there is too 
much of a tinfoil look about this method 
of ornament. The genuine flower-paint 
ing will be far more permanent, no doubt; 
for it is very beautiful. 

In the colouring room, one of the pretti- 
est processes seen is the gilding of bor 
ders and other designs. The artist paints 
his border with a steady hand and grace 
ful strokes, with a camel-hair pencil, dip- 
ped in isinglass and water. He then 
lays on leaf-gold; and presently rubs off 
the superfluous gold, leaving the pattern 
gilt. Near him may be seen another man 
varnishing a set of maroon-coloured pe 
dishes. These had been coloured brows, | 
and then painted over with lake, to pro 
duce the maroon colour; then gilded ia 
graceful patterns with isinglass and gold 
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Jeaf; and now the last transparent var- 
nish is laid on with a brush. Not far off 
sits another artist, with a convolvulus in 


water before him.. He is painting flowers 


on a work-box. On some of the screens 
in the show-room, the flowers were finish- 
ed with a most mysterious softness, We 
could not conceive how such a melting 
away of colours could be managed. We 
now see how it is done. An artist has 
laid on various flowers in white or cream- 
colour; he throws on some colouring pow- 
der; depositing it in the darkest centre, 
md wiping it thinner and thinner to- 
wards the lighter edges. A flower thus 
tinted, with the dark folds of the centre, 
indicated by the black under surface being 
more slightly covered, givés real enjoy- 
ment to the eye that rests upon it. 

A patent was taken out, two years ago, 
by this firm, for inlaying gems under glass. 
We saw some panels—such as might 
form the doors-of small cabinets, or the 
top of jewel-boxes—splendidly inlaid with 
pearls, rubies, amethysts, emeralds, and 
turquoises. 'T'wo of these were designed 
fom the Queen of Spain’s jewels ; the 
quick eye of the artist having seized 
their character, while on view in the Ex- 
libition. We are not learned in jewels; 
bat it appeared to us that these panels 
we quite as pretty as the Queen of Spain’s 
jewels; and that neither the one nor the 
ther is half so pretty as the convolvulus 
in the wine-glass, or the half-open lily, or 
ttooping fuchsia, on many a screen or 
paper-knife in the colouring room. 

There is something to be said about 
the forms, as well as the colouring of 
these beautiful productions. Those who 
lave seen the contributions of this firm 
fo the Exhibition will not be surprised to 
hear that such men as Bell the sculptor, 
ind Redgrave the painter, are employed 
inits service. The Oriental chair at the 
Exhibition is a marvel for beauty of form, 
ese to the lounger, splendour of decora- 
tion, and—as we learned while viewing 
the model—difficulty of production. It is 
uid to be unique: but it will probably 
wot be so for long; for orders from East- 
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ern potentates are flowing in fast. Mr. 
Redgrave has transferred to trays the con- 
venience of horse-shoe tables. Instead of 
the painful sight of waiters holding trays 
of wine and cake at a long stretch, sup- 
porting the inner edge against their bodies, 
we shall now see them in a state of ease, 
if not an attitude of grace. The inner 
rim of the wine and fruit tray is now 
cut out, so that the whole tray presents 
the are of a circle projecting towards the 
guest, and relieving the waiter from his 
strained attitude. At each corner is a 
little pit, sunk to contain the decanter. 
From end to end of the showroom of 
this manufacture, there is a refinement of 
convenience as well as of beauty, which 
would make one ashamed, but for the 
evidence presented throughout, that the 
luxury is not confined to the rich, even 
now, and that it is likely to descend more 
and more abundantly into humble homes. 
The truest beauty—that which is natural 
—ought to cost nothing: beauty of form 
ought to be had as cheap as ugliness, 
The humblest cottage may as easily be 
well-proportioned as not; and the cheap- 
est tea-tray will soon be of as convenient 
and graceful a form as the most cum- 
brous. It may be of plain black, with a 
simple coloured or gilt border, instead of 
being painted with flowers, or inlaid with 
gems; but it will be ornamental from its 
form, and will drive out for ever the yel- 
low tiger, and pink and green shepherd- 
esses of a grosser time. At a more re- 
moved, but already-promised period, we, 
or the next generation, may see the ink- 
stand or writing-desk in the cottage-win- 
dow, or on the bureau, where the pen has 
scarcely yet found its way. Ifwe can but 
see this, we shall willingly let unique 
Oriental chairs go to Persia, and sixteen 
guinea chess-tables to India, satisfied with 
our humbler share in the improvements of 
the arts of life. We may even look with- 
gut envy on our Norwegian neighbours, 
if we see them line their churches with 
papier-maché. There is a church actu- 
ally existing, near Bergen, which can con- 
tain nearly one thousand persons. It is 
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to stand the wear and tear of daily use 
better than iron. 

What could this paper be? and what 
could be the management of it! The 
paper is a kind of blotting paper, soft and 
porous. It is when changed by treatment 
to papier maché (which is French for | 
“chewed paper”) that it becomes hard | 
enough’to turn the edge of the plane and 
the chisel. We went, the other day, to 
see the process, and found that we were 
viewing the works of the very men, Jen- 
nens and Bettridge, who, forty years ago, 
set to work to improve the national tea- 
tray, and who have since carried their 
improvements into every sort of dwelling 
—from the cottage kitchen to the state 
rooms of Buckingham Palace, There are 
other palaces, too, in which this mashed 
or chewed paper is found, in the shape 
of inkstands inlaid with pearl; brilliant 
chess and work tables; folding screens 
adorned with trailing flowers, with bur- 
nished humming-birds glittering on the 
sprays; chairs and couches framed in a 
series of classic groups ; miniature frames, 
and paper-knives; and even rosaries, for 
Catholic or Mahomedan use; the beads of 
which are black and polished, and light as 
jet, while less liable to fracture. In Egypt, 
the Pasha may be found dining from a 
vast tray made at these works—a tray 
made to receive the filligree saucers on 
which great Oriental dinners are served. 
And at the Persian court there will soon 
be seen tables, and screens, and flower- 
stands, all glowing with our common 
fuchsia, and rose, and convolvus, But, 
amidst all we saw in that wonderfuishow- 
room, there was nothing which charmed 





the eye and mind so much as a tray, of y 
simple form—circular, with a scalloped 
rim—with a handfull of glowing verbenas 
in the middle; so natural, as to deserve 
to take a good place in any school of 
flower-painting. 

From this room, full of landseape and 
flower-painting, of arabesques and mosaic, 
of pearl, and gilding, and burnish; of 
couches and tables, screens, allumettes, 





card-cases, paper-knives, pen-dishes, rosa- 
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ries, hearth-brush cases, desks, jewel- 
boxes, and a host of other beauties, we 
went at once among the primary ele- 
ments of the manufacture. The first 
thing we saw was the model of the great 
tray for the Pasha of Egypt. The rim 
hung against the wall, giving no idea of 
the beauty which was to grow out of it. 
Next, we passed a pile of the paper, as it 
came from the mill—simple grey blotting- 
paper, which tears with a touch, Some 
women were pasting sheets of this paper, 
one upon another, on a model—the paste 
being made of flour, glue, and boiling- 
water. A man who was covering the 
model of a tray, where the stress would 
fall between the level part and the rim, 
was pasting slips of paper from the one 
to the other. The advantage of thus 
uniting a great number of sheets, over 
every other method of producing the same 
thickness, is that the faulty spot of one 
sheet comes between a sound portion of 
two others; and thus an equality of sub- 
stance is produced. An ordinary tea-tray, 
which is about a quarter of an inch thick, 
is made of ten layers, or about thirty 
sheets of paper. The greatest thickness 
attained (without a hollow) is that of 
six inches; a wonderful solidity to be 
obtained from paper. 

And here we found—what we were far 
from thinking of—a new illustration of 
the mischief of the paper-duty. The duty 
paid cn this paper is three-halfpence per 
pound; and the price is sixpence half- 
penny. For a cheaper and coarser manu- 
facture, the fragments of this paper, to- 
gether with rags, are reduced to a pulp 
at the paper-mill; and this pulp (which 
may be called the “devil’s dust” of the 
papier maché manufacture) is pressed into 
form, and used for the cheapest trays, A 
set of three trays, of this material, can be 
sold for ten shillings. In the raw state, 
the sheets look like thick oat-cake. The 
material does not admit of good finish; 
and, what is of far more importance, it 
has little wear in it. It may be torn by 
the hand; it easily bursts asunder when 
burdened with any heavy weight. But 
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the duty is only three-farthings per pound | 
on this mashed paper; and the cheapness | 
thus occasioned causes a preference for | 
the bad article over the good, which 
would be accessible but for this duty. | 
Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge do not af- 
fix their names to the articles they make 
of this material, because they cannot war- 
rant the wear, and cannot be proud of the 
workmanship. They have represented to 
the Excise the mischief that is done by 
this duty, in depraving the manufacture ; 
and they have even asked that, if the duty 
eannot be removed from the real paper, 
it may be laid equally upon the paper- 
pulp; that the manufacturer and the buyer 
may have a fair chance of producing and 
enjoying a good article. The potentates 
of-the Excise have listened respectfully, 
and promised consideration; and the 
thing to be desired next is, that their 
consideration should be quickened and 
deepened by a popular demand for the 
repeal of the duty. Official men should 
know, that while authors and publishers 
are straitened in their best enterprises by 
this duty, and the upholsterer cannot fally 
display his art in paper-hanging, the hum- 
ble housewife is mourning over the wrecks 
of her best china, smashed by the tea- 
tray having burst across the middle. One 
would like, too, that—as it is quite pos- 
sible to put such a luxury within common 
use—the cottage tray should have the 
smoothness and polish of a mirror, instead 
of being rough and dull, even when new. 
Articles which are flat, or merely 
curved, are removed from the mould 
simply by cutting off the overlapping 
edges. Round articles, such as vases, 
allumette stands, and hearth-brush cases, 
are split, and joined together by glue. 
Every article is subjected to strong pres- 
sure, in various presses, to prevent warp- 
ing. After that, the processes are the 
same as in cabinet making, allowance 
being made for the material being harder 
to work than wood. When thin, it is 
lighter than wood: or, rather, its texture 
admits of its being used thinner; for, in 
the mass, it is heavier than wood. The 
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reason why sereen-stands, the legs of 
work-tables, and feet of pillars, are so 
light, is, that the material admits of their 


| being made hollow. ‘They are formed on 


a mould, and paper is afterwards pasted 
over the bottom, leaving a hollow space 
within, 

The rough articles are now brought 
under the saw, the plane, the chiaal, The 
file, and the lathe, as if they were wood. 
The sharp edges and round mouldings, 
which come out from the rough surface 
in the lathe, are curious to see, when one 
considers what the material really is. A 
final smoothing is given by sand-paper, 
before the varnish is applied. The var- 
nish (shellac) is obtained from the same 
manufactory which supplies the coach- 
makers. The articles are “stoved,”—put 
into ovens, where the varnish turns black 
under a heat of two hundred and thirty 
degrees, Fresh coats of varnish are laid 
on—from twelve to eighteen, according to 
circumstances; and the articles, after each 
coating, remain in the stoves from twelve 
to twenty-four hours. This must be un- 
wholesome work to the superintendents 
of the process. The heat of the stove 
rooms is very great, and the smell of 
baked varnish almost ‘intolerable to no- 
vices. 

In the midst of the series of varnish- 
ings occur the decorative processes. A 
large quantity of goods, partly varnished, 
and smoothed by being rubbed with pu- 
mice-stone, sand, and rag, are ranged on 
shelves and in racks, in a gloomy apart- 
ment, where everything is black. These 
are the “plain goods ;"—goods which are 
hereafter to be decorated to order. When 
the order comes, and a tray, for instance, 
is to be inlaid with pearl, with certain 
initials on a medallion in the centre, a 
neat-handed woman may be seen to 
undertake the task; or, more probably, 
a skilful man; for the nicest parts of 
the work are usually done by men. We 
were rather surprised at this, till we heard 
the reason. The decorative parts of this 
manufacture seem to suit woman’s facul- 





ties of head and hand; and it looks strange, 
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at first sight, that only about a fourth of 
the three hundred people employed in 
this establishment are women; and that 
the women do the coarser parts of the 
work—having, necessarily, lower wages 
than the men. The reason is, that women 
do not learn the business and stick to it, 
as men do. A boy serves an apprentice- 
ship of seven years ; and then regards the 
business as the main employment of his 
life. Girls come for months, or years, as 
it may happen: and it never does happen 
that they look upon it as the one settled 
business of their lives. They marry, or 
they think of marrying. They are, sooner 
or later, more or less unsettled; and it 
commonly happens that a home and a 
baby eall them from the manufactory, as 
soon as they have become thoroughly 
trained to their work. It is, therefore, 
most probably a man who has to inlay 
this tray with pearl. 

The pretty flakes of pearl which lie 
about in little heaps, and in saucers and 
cups, are, for the most part, from New 
Zealand. Some come also from Guern- 
sey. For the best and most expensive 
kind of work, the flakes are carefully se- 
lected, that the grain (so to speak) may 
lie all one way, that there may be no 
cross lights in the figures. In a chess- 
table, worth sixteen guineas, which we 
saw in the show-room, the squares are 
formed of these pearl flakes, disposed in 
different patterns, with all the grain lying 
one way. The pattern is disposed on the 
varnish, to which it is fastened by an 
adhesive substance. Coat after coat of 
varnish is then laid on, and the pearl is 
covered with asphalt, till it first glimmers 
red, then brown, and then disappears com- 
pletely buried from sight. When the last 
coat is fairly baked on, the surface is rub- 
bed with pumice-stone, as before; then 
with sand and rag; then with rotten- 
stone; and the pattern is revealed. It 
now only remains to give the final polish 
with the hand, under which the surface 
becomes bright as a mirror. A peculiar 
quality of hand is requisite for this; 
a quality attained only by practice. The 





finest of aristocratic ladies, whose hand 
is seldom out of her glove, could not po- 
lish a pen-dish, or door-plate. She might 
possibly find that she had scratched it; 
whilst she might see a hard-working, 
poorly dressed woman, with long, bony, 
turned-up fingers, skinny and yellow, pro- 
ducing an unrivalled polish, though she 
finishes her job by daubing the work with 
little touches of oil, which she carries 
smeared upon her left wrist. This is 
to remove any dust or dimness which 
may have lodged in any corner, or crease. 
One final stroke, removing the oil, turns 
out the work complete. 

If the tray, or other article, is to have 
the initials of the purchaser, or any other 
figure, embossed in the centre, it is done 
by imbedding a plate of pearl ; painting 
the letters or figures on it, in a substance 
which cannot be corroded; and then rub- 
bing over the whole with rotten-stone, 
and an acid which eorrodes the pearl. 
More varnish is then laid on; and the 
raised letters are disencumbered of their 
covering. 

There is a great fancy at present for a 
style of ornament which we do not at all 
admire. The pearl is used for flowers and 
fruit, coloured after nature, but looking as 
unlike nature as anything can well do. 
Flowers and fruit do not shine and glit- 
ter; but tinfoil does; and there is too 
much of a tinfoil look about this method 
of ornament. The genuine flower-paint- 
ing will be far more permanent, no doubt; 
for it is very beautiful. 

In the colouring room, one of the pretti- 
est processes seen is the gilding of bor- 
ders and other designs. The artist paints 
his border with a steady hand and grace- 
ful strokes, with a camel-hair pencil, dip- 
ped in isinglass and water. He then 
lays on leaf-gold ; and presently rubs off 
the superfluous gold, leaving the pattern 
gilt. Near him may be seen another man 
varnishing a set of maroon-coloured pen- 
dishes. These had been coloured brown, 
and then painted over with lake, to pro- 
duce the maroon colour; then gilded in 
graceful patterns with isinglass and gold 
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leaf; and now the last transparent var- 
nish is laid on with a brush. Not far off 
sits another artist, with a convolvulus in 
water before him. He is painting flowers 
on a work-box. On some of the screens 
in the show-room, the flowers were finish- 
ed with a most mysterious softness. We 
could not conceive how such a melting 
away of colours could be managed. We 
now see how it is done. An artist has 
laid on various flowers in white or cream- 
colour; he throws on some colouring pow- 
der; depositing it in the darkest centre, 
and wiping it thinner and thinner to- 
wards the lighter edges. A flower thus 
tinted, with the dark folds of the centre, 
indicated by the black under surface being 
more slightly covered, gives real enjoy- 
ment to the eye that rests upon it. . 

A patent was taken out, two years ago, 
by this firm, for inlaying gems under glass. 
We saw some panels—such as might 
form the doors of small cabinets, or the 
top of jewel-boxes—splendidly inlaid with 
pearls, rubies, amethysts, emeralds, and 
turquoises. Two of these were designed 
from the Queen of Spain’s jewels ; the 


quick eye of the artist having seized 
their character, while on view in the Ex- 


hibition. We are not learned in jewels; 
but it appeared to us that these panels 
are quite as pretty as the Queen of Spain’s 
jewels; and that neither the one nor the 
other is half so pretty as the convolvulus 
in the wine-glass, or the half-open lily, or 
drooping fuchsia, on many a sereen or 
paper-knife in the colouring room. 

There is something to be said about 
the forms, as well as the colouring of 
these beautiful productions. Those who 
have seen the contributions of this firm 
to the Exhibition will not be surprised to 
hear that such men as Rell the seulptor, 
and Redgrave the painter, are employed 
in its service. The Oriental chair at the 
Exhibition is a marvel for beauty of form, 
ease to the lounger, splendour of decora- 
tion, and—as we learned while viewing 
the model—ditliculty of production. It is 
said to’ be unique: but it will probably 
not be so for long; for orders from East- 
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ern potentates are flowing in fast. Mr. 
Redgrave has transferred to trays the con- 
venience of horse-shoe tables, Instead of 
the painful sight of waiters holding trays 
of wine and eake.at a long stretch, sup- 
porting the inner edge against their bodies, 
we shall now see them in a state of ease, 
if not an attitude of grace. The inner 
rim of the wine and fruit tray is now 
cut out, so that the whole tray presents 
the are of a circle projecting towards the 
guest, and relieving the waiter from his 
strained attitude.\ At each corner is a 
little pit, sunk to contain the decanter. 
From end to end of the showroom of 
this manufacture, there is a refinement of 
convenience as well as of beauty, which 
would make one ashamed, but for the 
evidence presented throughout, that the 
luxury is not confined to the rich, even 
now, and that it is likely to deseend more 
and more abundantly into humble homes. 
The truest beauty—that which is natural 
—ought to cost nothing: beauty of form 
ought to be had as cheap as ugliness. 
The humblest cottage may as easily be 
well-proportioned as not; and the cheap- 
est tea-tray will soon be of as convenient 
and graceful a form as the most cum- 
brous. It may be of plain black, with a 
simple coloured or gilt border, instead of 
being painted with flowers, or inlaid with 
gems; but it will be ornamental from its 
form, and will drive out for ever the yel- 
low tiger, and pink and green shepherd- 
esses of a grosser time. At a more re- 
moved, but already-promised period, we, 
or the next generation, may see the ink- 
stand or writing-desk in the cottage-win- 
dow, or on the bureau, where the pen has 
scarcely yet found its way. If we can but 
see this, we shall willingly let unique 
Oriental chairs go to Persia, and sixteen 
guinea chess-tables to India, satisfied with 
our humbler share in the improvements of 
the arts of life. We may even look with- 
out envy on our Norwegian neighbours, 
if we see them line their churches with 
papier-maché, There is a church actu- 
ally existing, near Bergen, which can con- 
tain nearly one thousand pertsons, It is 
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circular within, octagonal without. The 
relievos outside, and the statues within, 
the roof, the ceiling, the Corinthian capi- 
tals, are all of papier-maché, rendered 
water-proof, by saturation in vitriol, lime- 
water, whey, and white of egg. We have 
not yet reached this pitch of audacity, in 
our use of paper; but it should hardly 
surprise us, inasmuch as we employ the 
same material in private houses, in steam- 
boats, and in some public buildings, instead 
of carved decorations and plaster cornices, 
When Frederick the Second of Prussia set 
up a limited papier-maché manufactory at 
Berlin, in 1765, he little thought that 
paper cathedrals might, within a century, 
spring out of his snuff-boxes, by the 
sleight-of-hand of advancing art. At pre- 
sent, we old-fashioned English, who 
haunt cathedrals, and build churches, like 
stone better. But there is no saying 
what we may come to. It is not very 
long since it would have seemed as im- 
possible to cover eighteen acres of ground 
with glass, as to erect a pagoda of soap 
bubbles; yet the thing is done. When 
we think of a psalm sung by one thou- 
sand voices pealing through an edifice 
made of old rags, and the universal ele- 
ment bound down to carry our messages 
with the speed of light, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say what can and what can 
not be achieved by Science and Art, under 
the training of steady old Time. 





Beautiru, Extract.— The death of 
a man’s wife,” says Lamartine, “is like 
cutting down an ancient oak that has long 
shaded the family mansion. Henceforth 
the glare of the world, with its cares and 
vicissitudes, falls upon the old widower’s 
heart, and there is nothing to break their 
force, or shield him from the full weight 
of misfortune. It is as if his right hand 
was withered—as if one wing of his eagle 
was broken, and every movement that he 
made brought him to the ground. His 
eyes are dimmed and glassy, and when 
the film of death falls over him, he misses 
those accustomed tones which might have 
smoothed his passage to the grave.” 
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“ We use the symbol of eternity.” 


Mary years ago, a bright June sun 
shone into'the little village of Carlinoe, 
on the south coast of Cornwall, and 
brought the crowning cheerfulness to a 
long-expected morning. The villagers 
were soon astir, and greeted each other 
gaily in the level sunlight, that struck 
here and there across the broad steep 
street. At its foot, over the tops of a 
plantation, now noisy with birds, the 
waters of the creek were seen to wind 
glittering amidst their green islands ; and 
higher still, as if hanging in air, the great 
smooth and misty sea stretched its line 
from east to west; vaguely bright, save 
where, at one point, a focus of radiance, 
it burned insufferable to the eye. At 
first look the vast expanse seemed empty, 
but to more steady search, one and 
another phantom-like sail became dis- 
closed. 

To many a youth and maid in Carlinoe, 
the sun, the air, the ocean, every natural 
beauty of this summer morning, seemed 
instinct with more than June’s bright- 
ness ; as if conscious of the wedding-day 
of the finest youth and the fairest maid in 
all the country round,—the long-be- 
trothed Stephen and Phebe. It would, 
I suppose, be untrue to say that there 
lurked in no heart a shade of envy or of 
disappointment ; yet but a little portion of 
these feelings mingled with the general 
satisfaction ; for the union of this pair had 
long been regarded and diseussed among 
their numerous acquaintances as a settled 
matter. Their families had been mutu- 
ally intimate since before the time when 
Stephen and Phebe built sand-houses 
together on the shore, or wandered about 
in the glen behind the village—not with- 
out repeated warnings from their parents 
against venturing as far as the perilous 
region of the mines; and even those 
young people, who secretly wished that 
one of the names lately announced in 
church might have been different from 





what it was, were forced to own in public, 
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tiat Stephen alone could have presumed 
to seek the hand of “ Fair Pheebe,” apd 
that she, and no other, was Master 
Stephen’s fitting mate. 

“ Master Stephen” he was called, for, 
by his talents, education, and integrity, 
he had attained, at a very early age, a po- 
sition of responsibility in a large smelting 
house, situated at the head of Carlinoe 
gien,—a small wooded valley which, after 
a descent of about five miles from the 
rough site of the tin mines, opened on 
the shore of the creek, where it gave its 
rivulet to mingle with the tide, and made 
room for the village along i estern 
slope. Here, near the foot of the de- 
clivity, close to the narrow strand, and 
under shadow of that grove which stands 
at the turn of the village street, lived fair 
Pheebe with her aunt—for Phoebe was an 
orphan—and her aunt was to move along 
with her when she went to her new home 
up the glen—the neat cottage that Ste- 
phen had himself planned and fitted up ; 
situated about a mile lower down than 
the smelting-house, on a sort of grassy 
platform among the trees, with a high 
bank behind it, from which one could see 
all down the valley to the ocean, closing 
up the end like a straight blue or grey 
wall. About a year before the time of 
which we are now speaking, Pheebe’s 
only brother and an elder sister of Ste- 
phen’s had been married together, and 
their house stood not far away from Ste- 
phen’s, but out of the glen on the moor 
above it. 

Many were the happy journeys made 
by Stephen and Pheebe up and down this 
glen, in the days and evenings of their 
courtship ; and the sweetness of every 
bird that sung to them from ashen or 
honey-suckle twig, the brightness of 
every bubble they watched floating down 
from some miniature cascade of the rivu- 
let, the glory of every marvel of sunlight, 
and cloud, and colored sky, and star and 
moonrise, open or leaf-veiled, became in- 
terwoven in the texture of their love ; so 
gaining for what they gave, a glory ten 
thousand fold, the spirit of their transient 


beauty being absorbed (as our belief is) 
into the quality of eternal things. 

But I must not linger in my story, for 
the hour of the wedding procession is 
come ; nor may I spend many words in 
description even of that. All move on 
foot to the little old church; which does 
not stand in the village, but a good way 
off on the upper road ; and which probably 
stood there, looking down over the fields 
and the inlet, when there was no village 
of Carlinoe, but at most a roof or two 
visible on the shoulder of the slope. 
There is a “ noise” of minstrels, who play 
at least heartily; there are numbers of 
miners in holiday clothing, and of 
maidens with gay ribbons and nosegays, 
that look as native to their bosoms as the 
blush to their cheeks or the sparkle to 
their eyes ; and of older people, gravely 
cheerful ; and of children, some stepping 
in orderly consciousness, some skirmish- 
ing continually from front to rear of the 
line of march, and others holding by 
hand or apron, or uplifted in motherly 
arms, among the groups that cluster 
along the wayside, and press from cot- 
tage doors. Thousands of blessings from 
lips old and young shower upon the bride 
and bridegroom. ; 

The bridegroom walks admired of all, 
at onee the best scholar, and the best 
hurler among the youth of three pa- 
rishes ; the brown gold curls fall thickly 
over a smooth cheek, now somewhat 
flushed ; and though he seems, perhaps, 
to bear his head a little proudly, his look 
is gentle and open, and bright with per- 
fect happiness. And could he be less 
than proud of her, the pride of all the 
country, village and glen, mine and moor, 
—Fair Phebe, as they love to call her? 
Her long black lashes are declined, and 
no one can catch a single gleam of the 
soft grey eyes, with centres dark as her 
hair; which, exquisitely mild as is their 
look, seem always to gaze without effort 
straight into one’s inmost thoughts : there 
is scarcely a heightened tinge in that 
complexion, which has been compared to 





cream in which the jdropped juice of a 
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red currant has almost disappeared: the 
long hair, soft and rich as black satin, is 
drawn back and wound into a rich droop- 
ing twine above her neck; and lightly on 
it lies the odorous garland of white roses, 
mingled with other flowers. Her straight 
and perfect form, with a girlish flexibility 
in every movement (for Fair Phoebe is but 
eighteen), from chaplet to flowing skirt, is 
itself one “ bright consummate flower.” 

O summer sun! shine on the bride with 
good omen till she enter the old church- 
porch; then peep in through the quaint 
little windows, like those people of the 
crowd for whom there is no room within, 
till she again emerge into full day, a 
happy wife! 

Within, the ceremony proceeds; and 
the moment has arrived for sliding the 
symbolic ring on her taper finger, when, 
to his intense chagrin and confusion, the 
bridegroom. discovers—that the ring has 
been left behind! Cannot one be bor- 
rowed from a bridesmaid,—from any 
one? No,no; Phabe must not be mar- 
ried with a borrowed ring: what wife 
would consent to exchange her bridal 
ring? And that delicate cirelet, for 
which he sent the girth of her finger to 
the Exeter Jeweller, is now lying in its 
cottoned box, in the press by his cottage 
fire-place. It is little more than two 
miles off across the fields, and a good run- 
ner can easily be back within the half 
hour. A dozen young men offer for the 
service ; but Hugh, a bridesman, is chosen, 
and starts from the church door sped with 
a cheer from the crowd outside. 

“Hugh is a quick lad,” remarks an old 
man in the chureh, standing near the 
bride ; “ he will fetch it well nigh as fast 
as Master Stephen could himself.” And 
why, Stephen thinks, should he not go 
himself? He is conscious of being ina 
somewhat ridiculous position ; banter and 
suppressed laughter begin to fly round 
the wedding-party ; half an hour in such 
circumstances will be intolerable, Be- 
sides, is it certain that Hugh will be able 
to find what he goes for? Without 
further reflection, Stephen once more 





apologises to the clergyman, whispers a 
word to Pheebe, kisses the hand on 
which he intends by-and-by to place the 


‘missing ring, and has vanished through 


the door. A louder cheer than before 
announces his start, and many eager eyes 
from the hillock on which the church 
stands watch his course until the rugged 
country shuts it from sight; and then 
many tongues discuss the probability of 
his winning the race from Hugh, and a 
score of petty wagers are laid. 

How long half an hour can be! Yet 
why should Phebe be anxious? It is 
naturalgfor one who is almost within 
reach of a great happiness to dread the 
invisible hand of fate, and she knows that 
her anxiety is groundless, The clergy- 
man says the half-hour is past; they 
could not find the ring at once. Ten 
minutes more; and lo! here is Hugh, re- 
turning leisurely up the mound: he 
enters the church, looks round with a 
puzzled air, then asks for Stephen. 
* Stephen not come back!” What does 
this mean? What has happened? A 
crowd clusters round Hugh; many voices 
speak to him at once: while those who 
are farther off ask each other hurried 
questions, which no one can answer. At 
last this much is understood—Stephen 
and Hugh arrived at the house in the 
glen nearly together; Stephen flew di- 
rect to the spot where the ring lay, 
snatched it from its box, and set off on 
his return ; Hugh retraced his steps some- 
what hastily, and had seen nothing of 
Stephen since quitting the cottage. 

For merey’s sake, stand back! and let 
that window be opened, if possible. The 
bride has fainted on the steps of the little 
altar, and they are supporting her against 
the wooden rails. The white roses in 
her chaplet are warmer colored now than 
her cheeks ; some of the rose-leaves have 
fallen, and lie scattered on the steps and 
on the floor. 

The sun sinks gaily, and stretches his 
golden sceptre across the ocean, pointing 
straight to Carlinoe ; gaily flows the tide, 
rippling up the strand, and glittering in 
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western beams; the fish leaps at the 
evening flies, and dimples the smooth 
water of the channel ; and from the oppo- 
‘site side of the glen a flute-voiced euckoo 
repeats her two soft notes over and over, 
till twilight deepens purple overhead, 
kindling into stars ; and the night is calm 
and beautiful as ever night in June, since 
summer first visited the earth. . But from 
that window, beside the shore, of a house 
shaded by the plantation which stands at 
the foot of the village street, no one looks 
out on the beauty of the night. Within, 
lies a weary form, with friendly watchers 


near it; the face is pale, the hair, black, | 


and soft as satin, is half fallen down; 
they have taken off the chaplet which 
lately rested there, and put it away to 


wither unregarded. Fair Phebe breathes, | 
Who shall teil her | 


but does not speak. 
to-night that the search has been all in 
vain? Who shall tell her the same to- 
morrow, With feebler and feebler attempts 
to keep hope alive? They shall not need 
to tell her; their silence is enough. And 
yet, for one more proof of how much the 
human heart can endure—Fair Phoebe 
does not die. 


Fifty-five years have gone by. Fifty 
and five years, as we mortals measure the 
mystery of time. Carlinoe is a much 
larger village now, almost a town ; hay- 
ing prospered with the prosperity of the 
neighboring mines, It has crept farther 
up the hill, and there are many more 
large houses; while from the midst of 
them springs the tall spire of a modern 
church, The old church was unroofed 
one stormy night a good many years ago, 
and having long been complained of as 
too small, was left a ruin, and the present 
edifice arose in the village. Thus hu- 
man works change and pass away ; but 
the people themselves far more quickly ; 
for .what are they now who some half 
century ago were the lads and lasses, the 
men and matrons, of Carlinoe ? 

It is ‘a spring afternoon; and.a number 
of children are at play on the shore of 
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others otherwise amusing themselves, 
But from the rocks above is heard the 
voice of a mother, calling out that her 
boy and girl must come away, and that 
it is time for the rest to go home too; 
and accordingly most of the children 
break up their games, and scatter home- 
ward in various directions. Three boys 
of them, brothers, climb the path that 
skirts the back of the houses, and then 
leads up into the moor; fine stout boys, 
the youngest eight, the eldest about four- 
teen, who think nothing of their four 
miles walk, twice every day; for they 
live in a small house on the high ground 
not far from the upper part of the glen, 
and come in every day to a school in the 
village. Besides their two sisters, who 
are grown up, and their father and 
mother, their old grand-aunt lives in the 
house with them ; about whom they have 
heard that, long ago, ever so long before 
any of them was born, she used to be 
called “ Fair Pheebe ;” which seems very 
odd, and not the less so because they 
have been warned against asking ques- 
tions on the subject, They also know 
that their grand-aunt never was married, 
and has lived a great while in the house. 
They are grandchildren, by the father’s 
side, of Pheebe’s brother and Stephen's 
sister; both long dead. Shortly before 
reaching their home, the boys’ path, 
which hitherto wound amongst the blos- 
soming furze scattered here and there in 
golden patches, descended into a sudden 
hollow or gully, communicating with the 
glen, and adding to the glen-rivulet a 
slender thread of water, which in summer 
was almost hidden by the grass. Whilst 
erossing this, they heard themselves 
loudly called to; and turning a little way 
to the left, found Charley Cox, a lad 
whom they knew, standing, in company 
with a man, at the foot of a tall grey 
rock, netted with ivy-fibres, which formed 
part of one side of the gully; and en- 
deavoring in vain to induce a rough 
little terrier dog to enter a fissure in it, 
less than a foot in width, and about three 


the creek; some building sand-houses, | feet in height, reaching down to the 
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ground, but almost concealed by bram- 
bles. Charley told them that his terrier 
had run up into the chink by chance, and 
brought back some queer-looking thing 
in his mouth, which on examination 
looked like a hat-band, very wet and dirty, 
to which was attached an old-fashioned 
metal clasp, so tarnished that one could 
not tell exactly what it was made of: 
there it lay, they could look at it them- 
selves; and what he wanted now was 
that Bob, the youngest. of the boys,— 
who, Charley said, was no coward, he 
knew,—should try to make his way into 
the fissure in the rock. After some of 
the brambles had been torn and trampled 
down, and two or three stones dragged 
away from the entrance, it was found 
that Bob (who was, in truth, a very 
manly little fellow), bending his knees 
and keeping his elbows close to his body, 
could manage to squeeze in sideways. 
Charley had asserted that he would have 
more room when once fairly in, and this 
was soon confirmed by a hollow voice 
from the invisible Bob, and then the 
anxious party at the opening could hear 
his cautious feet splashing on the wet 
floor of the passage still farther up. In 
a little while the footsteps returned, and 
then Bob’s voice sounded again, start- 
lingly close to them; and, lastly, Bob 
himself squeezed out into the air, look- 
ing very much flurried, as well as soiled 
all over with slime and wet. 

The consequence of Bob’s description 
of what he saw within, or thought he 
saw, for there was but a very little glim- 
mer of light from above, he said, was that 
Charley ran off for more assistance, whilst 
the man and the three boys, quitting the 
hollow and making a circuit, reached the 
high ground behind the summit of the 
rock, They had hardly arrived there, 
when Charley returned, and two men 
along with him, carrying two pickaxes, a 
spade, a coil of rope, and a lantern. They 
were now standing on a sort of high ridge 
between the gully from which Bob had 
entered the fissure and the large glen, and 
close beside them opened a pit mouth, 
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about ten feet across, and almost over- 
grown with bushes and briars. On find- 
ing that this was the place to which they — 
were brought, one of the men said, angrily, 
“that it was no use poking down there ; 
it was an old trial shaft not fifteen feet 
deep; he had often sounded it himself, 
and knew it could have nothing to do 
with the cranny below.” Charley, how- 
ever, persuaded them to let him down into 
it by means of the rope, and found that, | 
at a depth of about twenty feet, he did 
indeed reach ashelf of slate which seemed 
to be the bottom; but on looking more 
closely and groping about with his hands, 
he found that this, in one place, sloped 
away under the side of the pit which caved 
above it, and there ended with a sharp 
edge over a dark and unfathomable hole, 
from which there came up a moist cold 
air, along with a sound like water dripping 
a great way down. On this discovery 
being communicated to those above, it 
was at once resolved, amid much excite- 
ment, to make further researches. A 
lighted candle, the door of the lantern be- 
ing left open, was first let down into the 
lower hole, and as it remounted unextin- 
guished, one of the men, with the lantern 
in his hand, was carefully lowered into 
the same mysterious gulf; Charley being 
now not at all unwilling to allow a sub- 
stitute to take his place on the rope. 

In the mean time, Bob’s father and 
mother are wondering why their boys 
have not returned from school; and at 
last their father goes out in search of 
them, and walks on and on until he reaches 
the village, without finding any trace of 
the absentees. After making inquiries at 
the schoolhouse and elsewhere, he returns, 
with some anxiety in his face, through the 
glen, hoping that they may have taken 
that way home. 

This path led him hard by a cottage 
where some kinsfolk of his resided, and 
on drawing near it he became aware that 
it was the scene of some unusual bustle. 
Full of fears on the seore of his missing 
children, he pressed eagerly to the door, 
but almost the first objects that greeted 
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his sight within were his three boys, safe 
and sound, though pale and agitated-look- 
ing, as he now observed most of the other 
people in the house were also; and there 
was quite a crowd of the neighbors as- 
sembled in it. 

He learned that a dead body had been 
discovered in a pit not far off, and had 
been carried to this as the nearest house. 
It was in no degree decomposed, they 
told him, but all wet and slimy with the 
water of a pool in which it lay, as well as 
with the drippiness of the moist rocks 
above and around it; some mark of injury 
had been noticed on the hinder part of the 
head, but none elsewhere. Two women 
had piously laid it out in the next room; 
they had wiped the dress without disturb- 
ing it in the least—for no doubt the coro- 
ner would come—and had washed the 
face, and put aside the clammy hair. But 
what was strangest of all, was that no 
one had yet recognised it, though the fea- 
tures were little altered from what they 
must have been in life; and no one could 
even give the least guess as to who it 
might be, nor had heard of any person 
being missing. “Would he not go in 
and see the body? Poor fellow! he could 
not have been above twenty years old, 
from his looks,” 

The April night closed in upon valley 
and upland; and the crowd at last slowly 
dispersed, carrying the marvelious news 
to be talked and shuddered over in their 
various homes. The women who had 
laid out the corpse resolved to watch by 
it all night, and placed a lighted candle 
near where it was stretched on a low 
mattress. 

They had not sat here longer than an 
hour, when they heard the outer door un- 
closed, and immediately afterwards the 
door of the room in which they were was 
opened, and an old woman entered, bent 
and white-haired. In compliance with a 
feeble gesture from their visitor, one of 
the watchers lifted away a cloth which 
concealed the face of the corpse, and dis- 
closed the pale, handsome features gleam- 
ing in the candlelight, and the damp locks 
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of chestnut. The lifeless form was that 
of a tall, slight, almost boyish, youth, in 
trim though greatly soiled clothes; and 
there was something like a bunch of dis- 
colored ribbons fastened to the breast of 
the coat. 

The old woman raised her bowed frame 
upright—as those who now watched her 
with speechless amazement, and who 
knew her well, had never seen it raised 
before—gazed on the body for a few se- 
conds with an awful, indescribable look, 
advanced a step, and then, with no other 
sound than a loud sigh, sank together on 
her knees, her head falling forward, and 
resting on the breast of the corpse. 
Strange mystery of Time! Strange Life 
of all of us who move to and fro here for 
a little while! 

When next morning came, there was 
no lack of memories and tongues to reviye 
the old story of Master Stephen and Fair 
Pheebe, and to explain how Stephen must 
have climbed the precipitous bank behind 
his house to find a short way back to the 
church. And to this day you may hear it 
all told if you visit Carlinoe, by those who, 
of their own knowledge, can add that the 
dead hand which the dying hand clasped 
was found to have on its little finger a 
Wedding-ring. They will show where 
the water, whose preserving qualities 
were so strangely discovered, oozes from 
a fissure in a tall rock; and, if you ask for 
it, will point out the grave where Stephen 
and Phebe were buried-on the same day, 
within the ruined walls of the old church ; 
from which eminence, too, if the weather 
be favorable, you may enjoy a fine pros- 
pect of the village on its slope, the tide 
ebbing or flowing among the green islands 
of the creek, and the broad ocean beyond, 
stretching from east to west without visi- 
ble limit, 

[Blackwood’s Lady's Magazine. 

To a man under the influence of emo- 
tion, nature is ever a great mirror full of 
emotions, To the satiated and quiescent 
alone, she is a cold, dead window for the 
outward world. 
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BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 


“BINGEN.” 
BY MRS. NORTON. 


A soxprgr of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of woman’s tears; 
But a comrade stood beside him, while life blood ebbed away— 

And bent with pitying glance to hear what he had to say ; 

The dying soldier faltered, as he took that comrade’s hand, 

And he said “I never more shall see my own—my native land! 

Take a message and a token to some distant friend of mine, 

For I was born at Bincen—at Bingen on the Rhine! 


“Tell my brothers and companions, when they meet and crowd around 
To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant vineyard ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, and when the day was done, 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale, beneath the setting sun ; 

And midst the dead and dying were some grown old,in wars, 

The death wound on their gallant breasts—the last of many scars! 

But some were young, and suddenly beheld Life’s morn decline— 
And one had come from Bingen—fair Bingen on the Rhine! 


“Tell my mother her other sons shall comfort her old age, 

For I was still a truant bird, that thought his home a cage ; 

For my father was a soldier, and even when a child, 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of struggles fierce and wild; 
And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty hoard, 

I let them take whate’er they would, but kept my father’s sword! 
And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light used to shine— 
On the cottage wall at Bingen—calm Bingen on the Rhine! 


“Tell my sisters not to weep for me, and sob with drooping head, 

When the troops come marching home again, with glad and gallant tread ; 
But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and steadfast eye, 

For their brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid to die! 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name, 

To listen to him kindly without regret and shame ; 

And to hang the old sword in its plaee—(my father’s sword and mine,) 
For the honor of old Bingen—dear Bingen on the Rhine! 


“ There’s another—not a sister—in happy days gone by, 

You’d have known her by the merriment that sparkled in her eye; 
Too innocent for coquetry, too fond for idle scorning— 

Oh! friend, I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes heaviest mourning. 
Tell her the last night of my life—(for, ere the moon be risen, 

My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of prison,) 

I dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen—fair Bingen on the Rhine! 

“T saw the blue Rhine sweep along—I heard, or seemed to hear, 
The German song we used to sing, in chorus sweet and clear ; 

And down the pleasant river, up the slanting hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded, through the evening calm and still ; 
And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed with friendly talk, 
Down many a path beloved of yore, and well remembered walk ; 
And her little hand lay lightly, confidi in mine— 

But we’ll meet no more at. Bingen—loved Bingen on the Rhine!” 


His voice grew faint and hoarsé, his gasp was childish weak, 

His eyes put on a dying look—he sighed, and ceased to speak ; 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had fled— 

The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was dead | 

And the soft moon rose up ap and calmly she looked down 
On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody corpses strown ! 
Yes, calmly on that dreadful scene, her pale light seemed to shine, 
As it shone on distant Bingen—fair Bingen on the Rhine! 
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ARMS, ARTS, AND LITERATURE 
OF ITALY, 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Unsino,* the birth-place of Raphael, is a 
name familiar to everybody ; but the 
place itself lies so much out of the high- 
way, both of travellers and historians, 
and the petty princes who once reigned 
in it are, consequently, so little known, 
that even lovers of books, if their read- 
ing does not happen to lie in such diree- 
tions, will have been almost as much 
surprised at the sight of Mr. Dennis- 
toun’s splendid volumes, as they would 
be at meeting as many portly footmen in 
blue and gold, clearing the way in the 
streets for the Kings of Brentford. The 
sweet painter, for the last two hundred 
years, has almost usurped the name of 
the Duchy; as his brother artist Allegri 
has done that of Coreggio, and Claude 
Gelée that of Lorraine. Raphael d’Ur- 
bino everybody knows ; but who was 
Duke Federigo, and Duke Francesco 
Maria? 

And, in truth, lovers of Italian litera- 
ture, generally speaking, know little more 
of them. They meet them occasionally 
in the pages of Sismondi and Napier, of 
Black, Roscoe, and others ; but it is 
either in the midst of petty wars, which 
leave nothing but confusion in the me- 
mory, or Obscure patrons of art and 
literature, whose names are not worth 
remembering beside those of the Medici 
and the Este. The best figure they 
make is in Ginguené, but that is chiefly 
in connection with one book. One book 
alone connected with them (the Corte- 
giano of Castiglione), became an Italian 
classic ; and in their city was born, though 
not to flourish under their patronage, the 
great painter, without whom Mr. Dennis- 
toun would not have been moved to 
write their history. 

Nevertheless, for these very reasons 
among others, we hailed the appearance 
of Mr. Dennistoun’s volumes; for he had 


* Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino. 
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much to tell us respecting men little 
known; and the prospect of seeing a 
graceful court revived, and distinguished 
names returning to us with new interest, 
made us open his work with no little 
eagerness. It seemed as if we were 
again looking down, through parting 
mists, on one of those spots in Italy, 
which we had long desired to behold ; 
and that a new stock of pleasure was 
about to be added to our recollections. 
Nor have our expectations been disap- 
pointed. Mr. Dennistoun’s Dukes, whether 
for their virtues or their vices, their 
talents or their absurdities, are very in- 
teresting people; and Urbino itself, for 
the first time in our lives, has become 
a distinctly known place to us,—a clear, 
definite object, with its pinnacles and its 
households, quite different from what we 
had supposed it. We do not like to find 
fault with writers from whom we derive 
either amusement or information; Mr. 
Dennistoun has given us both ; and there- 
fore, although he himself is by no means 
free from those imperfections and incon- 
sistencies, both in style and matter, which, 
in the writings of those who have gone 
before him, offend his own better judg- 
ment, yet as he always mingles what 
praise he can with blame, speaks with 
great modesty of his own literary preten- 
sions, and mentions no living author but 
with direct or implied commendation, we 
shall give him the benefit due to so mueh 
good nature, and treat him with all con- 
siderate thankfulness. Indeed, it is but 
justice to our author to say, that besides 
his possession of a stock of new and 
curious information, he sometimes writes 
so well, that he wrongs himself in not 
doing so atall times. If he has not studied 
the subtler spirit of literary criticism, he 
is worth hearing on the subject of Art ; 
and we think every impartial person will 
admit that, upon the whole, he has shown 
himself an inquiring, discerning, and— 
with allowance for a biographer’s predilec- 
tiens—a liberal and conscientious writer, 
superior, except in one instance, to unm 
handsome prejudices, and anxious at all 
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events for the triumph of the highest 
principles. Again, to speak unequivoeally 
of the more visible ornaments of his 
work, they are by no means confined to 
the ‘blue and gold.’ They contain, be- 
sides pedigrees and facsimiles of hand- 
writing, many illustrations in portraits 
and other pictures, not, indeed, well en- 
graved, though by Italians, but very in- 
teresting. One of them is a half length 
of Ariosto from Titian; another of ‘Tas- 
so; another of Castiglione; another of 
Raphael when a child, after his father; 
and there is a view of the city of Urbi- 
no, very striking from the towering and 
stony severity of its aspect,—so different 
from what might be expected of the 
birthplace of the gentle artist. But thence 
issued his passion and sincerity. We 
hope the portrait of Ariosto is genuine, 
for it is more like his writings than the 
older one in profile, which is also called 
Titian’s. It has more force, geniality, and 
variety. That of Tasso makes the poet 
of the Jerusalem seem a poor creature. 
It has all his weakness, but nothing of 
his pride. That the portrait of Castigli- 
one ig by Raphael, the author doubts; 
but whomsoever it is by, it is a masterly 
production,—a living and breathing fact ; 
and we see nothing in it to deprive it of 
the honor it enjoys. The painting, it is 
true, is not before us; and there may be 
something in the treatment of that, which 
implies a different hand: but the engraving 
is better than most in the three volumes,— 
less hard and slight ; and there is a hand- 
writing of art which strikes through the 
coarsest facsimiles, if they have the least 
resemblance to the spirit of the original. 
We shall feel henceforth that we know 
the face of Castiglione as well as if we 
had seen him. 

We are sorry we cannot repeat some of 
Mr. Dennistoun’s observations on Art. 
He has said much about it, and to the 
purpose; particularly as regards the re- 
ligious precursors of Raphael, the culmi- 
nation and declension of the religious 
spirit in the great painter himself, and the 
difference between a just admiration, and 
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spurious imitation, of medizval sincerity. 
We recommend his observations to those 
retrospective young gentlemen (natural 
stumblers on the road of progress) who 
take such pains to prove to us that they 
are not Raphaels, and who are neverthe- 
less unable to be in earnest without turn- 
ing to his precursors to help them. But 
as the subject is not new, we must hasten 
to other matter. We regret that we can- 
not notice even the accounts which Mr. 
Dennistoun gives us of the glazed and 
colored pottery, called majolica, the re- 
nown of which Mr. Marryat also connects 
with Raphael and Urbino. Other nations 
of Europe have lately discovered what 
Italy knew long ago,—that as nature 
adorns her least as well as greatest works 
with beauty, so beauty may be brought 
to pervade artisanship as well as art ; that 
as a daisy or a weed is gracefully turned, 
so may a pen be, or a spoon, or the knife 
that cuts the loaf; that a plate need not 
be clumsy, because it is cheap; nor the 
water-jug remind us of the dropsy, in- 
stead of being entwined with lilies. The 
moment poverty itself perceives the beau- 
tiful, it doubles its possessions. Next to 
the blessing of peaceful intercourse, no 
higher lesson than this will have been 
taught by the Crystal Palace, But as 
majolica itself is to be found elsewhere, 
we must quit it for what Mr. Dennistoun’s 
book is unique in showing us. 

The only truly original topics of the 
work are the dukes themselves. Next to 
these in novelty is the court of Urbino, as 
depicted by Castiglione ; and to these two 
points of interest we shall confine our- 
selves. The accounts of the sacking of 
Rome are worth reading; and a certain 
kind of interest is always roused by the 
Borgia family, whom our author has not 
forgotten. But he has added nothing to 
their history. We propose by and by 
making one suggestion respecting it, 
meaning, however, to notice nothing that 
does not, in some measure, bear upon the 
novelties of the work; andin whatsoever 
we do notice, we shall confine ourselves 
to the only permanent topics of interest 
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in all ages; those which enable us to 
imagine ourselves under the same cireum- 
stances with the human beings who have 
gone before us, whether as actors or 
spectators. 

The reader will bear in mind, that the 
space of time occupied by these annals of 
Urbano, namely, from 1440 to 1630, com- 
mences in the reign of our Henry the 
Fifth, and ineludes the reign of our First 
Charles. It is thus divided between the 
middle and modern ages ; and the charac- 
ters of our author’s successive princes are 
to be estimated accordingly. During 
nearly one half of this period, the Ger- 
man emperors, content with the nominal 
sovereignty which they held from the 
Cesars, had discontinued their wars in 
Italy, only to leave it the prey of its own. 
It "was one incessant battle-ground of re- 
publics and principalities all struggling 
for existence or for ascendency, now with 
one another, now betwixt themselves, the 
Pope, like an evil genius, lording it in the 
midst of all, and ‘more embroiling the 
fray’ for his own purposes. During the 
other half of the period, Spain, France, 
and Austria interpleaded in arms for the 
sovereignty of this unhappy country, till 
at length they reduced it to the state in 
which it has since remained. 

In times anterior to the first of these 
epochs, there had grown up a race of 
feudal chieftains, whose origin, according 
to a received phrase, was ‘lost in the 
clouds of antiquity. Like most such 
origins, it was probably not worth find- 
ing, its whole merit most likely consist- 
ing in the arm of some military adventurer 
on the fall of the Roman Empire. The 
name of this family, derived from one of 
their Apennine possessions, was Monte- 
feltro ; they lived near the town of Ur- 
bino, the old Urbinum Hortense, or 
Garden Urbinum, of Pliny, so called, 
in all probability, from a cultivation of 
the soil superior to that of the Urbinum, 
its namesake ; though from a passage in 
Montaigne, who saw the place during his 
travels, towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, it had singularly fallen 
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off from its old reputation, only one 
petty garden surviving. These lords of 
Montefeltro, who had been made counts 
of the fief by the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, were for some time Ghibel- 
lines, or adherents of the emperors, as 
distinguished from Guelfs, or Pope’s men; 
but Urbino is not far from Rome, and it 
suited the family to go over to his Holi- 
ness, who, in reward for their services, 
invested tliem as counts of the district, 
and finally as its dukes, By degrees, 
either as purchasers, conquercrs, or de- 
liverers, the warlike race aequired lord- 
ship in the neighboring districts; a pope 
gave them more, with one of his kins- 
men for a son-in-law; and the Duchy of 
Urbino finally swelled into an area forty 
miles long, and as many broad, partly 
consisting of rugged Apennines embo- 
soming rich valleys, and partly of a line 
of coast on the Adriatic Sea. The 
region nearly corresponds with the mo- 
dern legation of Urbino and Pesaro, that 
is to say, with one of the unhappy States 
of the Papal Church; for, on the last 
duke’s beeoming as childless as he was 
weak, it pleased his friend the Pope, vicar 
of one whose ‘kingdom is not of this 
world,’ to take the crown of it to himself, 
and so subject it to the same ecelesias- 
tical misgovernment as the rest of central 
Italy. , 

In proceeding to make the reader ac- 
quainted with these successive Dukes of 
Urbino, after the particulars afforded us 
by Mr. Dennistoun, we shall first, in order 
to complete the intimacy, by showing in 
what sort of age they originated, extract 
a passage or two from his volumes equally 
illustrative and comprehensive. One is 
from a recent Italian writer, who makes us 
feel, in a very striking manner, the whole 
spirit of the old Italian struggles. From 
thé second, which is by the author’s own 
pen, we receive an equally forcible impres- 
sion of the strange part that was taken in 
those struggles by the celebrated Condot- 
tieri, or mercenary leaders, national and 
foreign. 

The ‘feeble and unquiet domination’ of 
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the early princes of Italy (observes Mr. 
Dennistoun’s author) “was obtained some- 
times by usurpation from rivals, from the 
people, or from the Chureh; sometimes 
by authority wrested originally from pope 
or emperor, and subsequently sanctioned ; 
which was wielded now with more, now 
with less rigour. But these princes were, 
all of them, encompassed by a numerous 
following; were devoted to the profession 
of mercenary war; and were at once the 
abettors and dreaders of rebellions, am- 
bushes, and poisonings.” (This word 
‘all, as we shall see, is not to be taken 
to the letter; but the spirit of the truth 
is in it.) “Various were the vicissitudes 
of these chiefs. In order to oust a com- 
petitur, they would offer large concessions 
to the Chureh or the populace; and hay- 
ing attained a sovereignty, would gradually 
curtail them until the community called 
in another master, to be in like manner 
supplanted by a third. In other cases 
they compromised their disputes by parti- 
tioning cities or principalities. Frequent- 
ly the pontiff would favour one faction 
in order to put down another, and to pro- 
Again, he 


fit by their mutual strife. 
would elevate a third over them both, un- 


der cloak of feedom. It was, in short, 
constant wavering between abuses and 
concession, tyranny and license ; the seig- 
neur intent upon extending his influence, 
although by dishonest means; the people 
prompt to diminish it, even to anarchy.” 

‘ This description’ observes Mr. Denhis- 
toun, ‘might be fitly applied to the Mon- 
tefeltrian holdings junder most of their 
early Counts.’ It may be added, that 
thus grew the dominations of the Viseon- 
ti and the Sforzas in Milan, of the Gon- 
zaga in Mantua, of the Estes in Ferrara, 
of the Bentivoglios in Bologna, the Mala- 
testas in Rimini, &c., and not only those, 
but the dominations of the republics over 
one another and over their own citizens; 
of Florence and Venice over their neigh- 
bours; of the Medici over Florence; of 
the King of Arragon over Naples ; and of 
Popes and Emperors over all. Forrepub- 
lies were as ambitious as principalities: 


f 
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equality was better understood than liber. 
ty, a8 it stillis in some republics: Popes 
had no decency, and Emperors could not 
be expected to have what Popes derided. 
But the most curious feature in the 
struggle remains to be noticed. Condot- 
tieri (conductors, a very different title up- 
on highways at present) are personages 
well known to all who have journeyed in 
Italian history. Less political readers 
will have met with them in the pages of 
Mrs. Radeliffe. Our countrywoman has 
invested them, in her ‘ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho, with a curious minor interest, be- 
tween the terrible and the shabby, which — 
is as different from that of the real peo- 
ple as a gaming-table is from a field of 
battle. Her chief, Montoni, was christen- 
ed after one of the veritable brotherhood; 
but if she had known as much of real 
castles and Apennines as she did of old 
houses in the abstract, and of frightened 
young ladies, she never would have con- 
founded her swindling fortune-hunters 
with the great military adventurers, cheats 
though they were, who became the terror 
of the Middle Ages, and the arbiters of 
power. 

The condottieri originated in the im- 
perial deseents on Italy, and in the wars 
of the French and English. They were 
acceptable to the agricultural and com- 
mercial populations of Italy as substitutes 
for military service; excited the imita- 
tion of native commanders; and, by tacit 
consent of one another, ended in reduc- 
ing war to a trading speculation under the 
best bidder ;—a business of stratagems, 
and ransoms, and exactions; bloodless, 
and a mere matter of profit, if it could be 
so contrived ; ferocious on occasions; un- 
principled always. There was the Ger- 
man Werner, who styled himself the 
‘enemy of God ; Hawkwood the English- 
nian, son of a tanner, whose name receiv- 
ed thirteen versions from the despairing 
tongues of the Italians ; Sforza, who is 
said to have been a wood-cutter ; his son, 
who beeame Duke of Milan; Braccio da 
Montone, a feudal lord ; a Frenchman (we 
forget his name), one of the greatest ; Pie- 
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cinino (Little One), a terrible fellow; 
Giovanni de Medici, ealled the Great 
Devil; the Malatestas, lords of Rimini ; 
and, as the custom grew into repute, the 
Montefeltri themselves. For this hire- 
ling system easily became ennobled by 
princes who had already practised it under 
the name of allies and vassals; they 
gladly studied the art of war under its 
leaders ; and the retaining salaries which 
were given them in large annual sums by 
the princes next in rank above them and 
by money-getting republics, ultimately 
grew into commanderships under greater 
powers, who thus enriched their poverty, 
secured their adhesion, and employed the 
restless portion of their subjects. The 
first princes, then styled counts, of Urbino, 
began their career under the most brutal 
phase of this system. The last duke had 
thirteen thousand men at the disposal of 
the King of Spain. 


‘Any bold baron or experienced eap- 
tain,’ says Mr. Dennistoun, ‘ having form- 
ed round his banner a corps of tried and 
daring spirits, leased their services and his 
own fora stipulated term and price. Their 
whole arrangements being avowedly mer- 
eenary, they hed no patriotism, no prefer- 
ence for stan.ards or watchwords. The 
highest off'r seeured them; and when 
their engagement expired, or their pay fell 
into arrear, they were free to pass over to 
the enemy, or seek any other master. 
But besides their fixed stipend, they had 
perquisites from the hazards of war; the 
ransom of rich prisoners accrued to the 
leaders, while the soldiery were glutted 
by the occasional booty of a sacked city. 

. we chan ieee by this sys. 
tem in in its military, politi- 
cal, and social tolnibons: Formerly * ware 
disarmed the combatants, and sent them to 


forget their discipline in their domestic 
duties. Now, one campaign followed an- 
other, teaching the same free co: 

new evolutions and more perfect lessons 
in martial science; or if a oe of 
general peace ever phar Be leaders 
scrupled not to keep them in practice by a 


sg adventure of pi inst some 

eeble victim, until they should be requir- 

ed for the fresh contests which a few 

months were sure to devel Their 

armour, accoutrements, and thus be- 
15 
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came more complicated ; men-at-arms and 
lances were considered the only effective 
— But their efficiency was counter- 
acted by another result of stipendiary 
warfare. Exempt from enthusiasm in any 
cause, their tactics became a money ques- 
tion. To close a campaign by a series of 
brilliant suecesses — to kill the goose 
that gave them golden eggs; to carry 
haved bate the pose itn ghia damag- 
ing to those who might be their next pay- 
masters or comrades. Sangui con- 
flicts brought them danger without advan- 
tage, whilst the capture of an opponent 
ora camp ensured for them a rich pri 
War was, in fact, a game which they were 
ro to play, with no interest in the stakes 
yond their individual opportunities of 
plunder. Equally indifferent to past vic- 
tories or future fame, they cared little for 
beating the enemy, could they but reach 
his bag waggon, or temporise until 
he could buy them off. es thus de- 
prived of their dangers and stirring inte- 
rests, beeame great prize-fights, in which 
the victors deserved no sympathy, and the 
conquered required no commiseration, 
Gain was substituted for glory, langour 
for gallantry, caleulation for courage. 
Patriotism slumbered ; honesty of purpose 
and energy of action fell into disuse; the 
parties in the match, careless of victory, 
manceuvred only for stale-mate. Hence 
the political results of Italian campaigns 
were inconsiderable, compared with the 
forces in the field, the time consumed, 
and the resources @é Impove- 
rished States were Jeft without defenders, 
and even vow | belligerents were liable 
to a sudden immediate desertion b 
their hireling bands, Still more 
were the moral effeets upon the people. 
The feudal system rendered every occupier 
of the soil a soldier, ready to stand by his. 
king and country ; and it to 
try, 


mere times “a bold 
their country’s pride,” and best 
But it was otherwise with the brave spiri 


whilst the mass of the comm 
indifferent to a native land, for whi 
were never 
limb. The sti pe een 
against freedom, faith, country, com- 
rades ; the citizens endured their outrages 
or their merey. In the end, 





i were brutalised whilst the civi- ~ 
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were made venal, the latter cowardly. 
The master-mind of Machiavelli, after the 
French invasion of 1592-9, saw these 
mischiefs, and would have remedied them 
by his plan for a civil militia; but it was 
too late, and the degeneracy en 

upon the national character of Italy by 
the condottiere system still cankers it to 
the core.’ 


Who is to wonder that during the ear- 
liest days of this system Italy should have 
been afflicted with some of the worst of 
its petty tyrants? On the other hand, 
who is not to wonder, and to feel tenfold 
admiration, at princes who could be bred 
up in it, and yet become fathers of their 
people? For such, in one instance at 
least, we shall see to have been the case. 
A noble nature, it is true, becomes shock- 
ed by examples which would debase a 
common one. A son with a great mind, 
in spite of his wrong training, shall go 
counter to the habits of an evil father. 
But the greatness itself is not the less ob- 
servable and delightful. 

The attainment of their highest rank 
by the Montefeltri was rendered omi- 
nous by the crimes and catastrophe of its 
possessor, who, if history says true, was 
a youthful monster. His name, which to 
an English ear sounds like a burlesque, 
and an apology for eccentricity, was 
Oddantonio (a compound of Antonio and 
Oddo, or Otho). This first Duke of 
Urbino, whose rank was given him by 
the Pope by way of soothing a refusal 
to a great vassal, appears to have cram- 
med into the small space of his existence 
the lives of some dozen scoundrels. He 
was probably out of his wits. He had 


time he riots in orgies of the most 
hideous description, becomes hated by 
all the husbands within distance, and 
commits a dreadful murder. In the sum- 
mer of his seventeenth year, just before 
his own marriage, he attended the nup- 
tials of his betrothed’s brother, among 
festivals and pageants, and the slaughter 
of boars and bullocks; and three months 
afterwards he perished in a conspiracy 
on the part of those whom he had in- 
jured, and his body was loaded with 
indignities. The murder which he com- 
mitted is related as follows, on the testi- 
mony of the Pope who crowned him :— 
‘He made one of his pages, who had 
neglected to provide lights at the proper 
hour, be enveloped in sear-cloth, coated 
with combustibles, and then, setting fire 
to his head, left him to the horrors of a 
lingering agony.’ 

The bare possibility of the truth of 
such a story is something appalling to 
humanity ; yet who that has read the 
histories of tyrants and inquisitors shall 
say that it is impossible? When the 
will is suffered to grow enormous, it 
must have enormous satisfactions. 

‘Next the dark night) says the poet, 
‘comes the glad morrow.’ The first and 
worst Duke of Urbino was succeeded by 
the best; and, as his reign was longer 
and happier, we shall dilate upon it 
accordingly. His name was Federigo. 
Since the publication of Mr. Dennis- 
toun’s book, it is a name which will be 
known a great deal more than it was, 
and should become a favorite with pos- 
terity. Federigo was an elder brother 
of Oddantonio, born out of wedlock ; 





come prematurely to a great inheritance, 
and his faculties were perhaps overborne 
by the prosperity. His history carries us 
at one step into the midst of the splen- 
dours, the luxuries, and the horrors, 
which the imagination connects with the 
deepest Italian romance. Oddantonio suc- 
ceeded at fifteen to his father’s princely 
domains. Two years afterwards he is 
made Duke by the Pope, amidst the 
pomps of chivalry and religion. Mean- 


a cireumstance which, in those days of 
contested successions, was considered no 
flaw in a scutcheon, especially if the 
bearer was a man fit to govern. Scandal 
said he was no son at all, at least not 
on the father’s side ; and there have been 
six other theories, most of them going 
to prove that he had no direct claim to 
the diadem. These, after centuries of 
dispute, Mr. Dennistoun has set at rest 





by the fortunate discovery of a document 
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from Pope Martin the Fifth, conferring 
legitimation in due form. It is preserved 
in the Archivio Diplomatico at Florence, 
and declares his mother to have been a 
‘maiden of Urbino.” For some reason 
or other, however, most likely because 
his nominal lord the Pope was not 
pleased with his politics, Federigo sue- 
ceeded his brother, not as Duke, but as 
Count—the old title of the family; nor 
was he invested with the higher title till 
thirty years afterwards; ani only then, 
it would seem. beeause his daughter 
married a nephew of Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth. The Popes were always hun- 
gering after the estates of their vassals ; 
—if possible, as inheritances for their 
own families; if not, as encroachments 
fer the church. At all events they were 
bent upon having them. The old saying, 
* By hook or by crook,’ singularly fitted 
these ecclesiastical neighbors. What their 
claw could not seize, the crozier ab- 
stracted. 

Not, however, from a man like Fede- 
rigo. And had his successors resembled 
him, they might have kept the title to 
this day. Making every allowance for 
the flatteries of courtiers, the pride of 
contemporaries, and the laudable enthu- 
siasm of gratitude, Federigo di Monte- 
feltro, second Duke of Urbino, was a 
man for whom every human being that 
becomes acquainted with him is bound 
to express his love and reverence. He 
himself was of a loving, a reverencing, 
and a thankful nature. He was a soldier, 
yet a lover of books; religious, but not 
bigoted ; energetic, but superior to anger; 
severely tried, yet cheerful ; voluptuous 
by temperament, but not by habit; a 
prince at once magnificent and paternal ; 
‘a right gentleman and fellow-creature; 
above all,.a man true to his word. We 
speak of that as his crowning virtue, 
because, not to compromise the truth of 
our history, but to give both him and 
others their due, he lived in what must 
be pronounced to have beeh an age of 
liars. The only thing held shamefal, 
said Macchiavelli, was want of success, 
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To succeed, that is to say, to obtain the 
sure and certain non-success of a criminal 
prosperity, every body (so to speak) lied, 
and cheated, and was guilty of the 
grossest perjuries. It is not to be sup- 
posed that, in times so unprincipled, the 
best man alive, early employed as a 
soldier and politician, and forced to plot 
as well as to contend, could have kept 
himself utterly free from this objection. 
Yet, by the universal consent of the age, 
and to the astonishment of the cunning 
knaves in it who laughed at sincerity, 
and who nevertheless saw him prosper 
beyond them all, Federigo was so strong 
in the foundation of every virtue — good 
faith — that the only doubt which has 
been cast upon it by the jealousy of 
republican writers is, whether it was 
spotless. 

But his conduct shall speak for itself. 
To praise a noble nature is delightful ; 
but to see it in action, is more so. We 
will first give a brief sketch of his life. 

Federigo had the good fortune to 
receive an excellent education, as far as 
one person could give it. His m«ster 
understood the training both of mind and 
body. At eight years of age he was 
affianced (which was not so wise), and at 
fifteen he was married. He studied the 
art of war under Piccinino and Sforza, 
whose different systems of daring and 
caution he is said to have combined, He 
had long and successful contests with 
his neighbor, Sigismund Malatesta, a 
ferocious dilettante, who committed mur- 
ders, and struck medals. He had also 
the honor of being excommunicated by 
Pope Eugene the Fourth for adhering to 
an unfortunate friend; became suecces- 
sively Captain-General of the Floren- 
tines, of the Duke of Milan, and of the 
King of Naples, the last of whom he 
delighted by his honesty ; was then 
general in the service of the Chureh ; 
refused to break his word with the most 
faithless of his enemies ; built a splendjd 
palace and library, and kept a stately 
court, which did not hinder him from 
mixing in the pleasantest manner with 
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his people; was chosen commander of 
the first National Confederation, proto- 
type of the measure so often since 
desired by Italians, and so invariably 
nullified by their divisions; helped to 
procure for his country, nevertheless, 
twenty-eight years of comparative tran- 
quillity; attended with pomp the convo- 
cation of Pope Sixtus the Fourth, who 
invested him with the dukedom, and 
married a nephew to his daughter ; 
received the order of the Garter from 
our Edward the Fourth, which, though 
truly fit for such a mirror of knighthood, 
was bestowed with an eye to his good 
offices with the Pope; indulged his love 
of scholarship and philosophy, and patro- 
nised art and science ; rejected with scorn 
and horror a proposal to aid the Roman 
court in the assassination of Lorenzo di 
Medici and his brother, yet thought it no 
dishonor to conceal the plot from its 
objects, and to conduct troops against 
them for his papal employer; found him- 
self, nevertheless, in a short time, fight- 
ing on the side of Lorenzo against papal 
encroachment; and on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1482, died of a fever, 
caught during the campaign, and ren- 
dered fatal by his refusal to quit his 
post. 

This concealment of a plot to assas- 
sinate, seems to have been the only blot 
on the scutcheon of this admirable per- 
son. He could not, it is true, have 
disclosed the names of the plotters, who 
were his friends, but he ought surely 
to have warned the intended victims. 
One of them perished. Lorenzo sur- 
vived to become the greatest man in 
Italy. It is pleasant to think ‘that he 
and Federigo personally came together. 
As to the transference of services from 
one State to another on no consideration 
bat profit and expedience, it was not only 
the allowed but the approved custom of 
the age, especially if there was no viola- 
tion of confidence, and no desertion of a 
friend. It has in truth been the custom 
in all ages. But in those days, nieety on 
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Federigo stood unique in his scruples. 
Every other prince and condottiere played 
his game like a cheat. He alone kept 
his cards above board; and by the brave 
identification of honesty with policy, 
swept off all the honors. 

Federigo was eminently a gentleman. 
He had a large heart which could afford 
both to give and take; and he did the 
best things in the best manner. A Count 
Gian Francesco di Meleto, who, though 
properly a subject of his own, had sided 
with his enemies, and had always been 
his ill-wisher, was captured by his exas- 
perated soldiers, and with difficulty res- 
cued from their hands by Federigo 
himself. When the battle was over, the 
culprit and his son were summoned be- 
fore him, and thus addressed : — ‘ Count, 
this will be evil news for your wife. It 
would be right to console her with 
tidings of your welfare, and her son’s. 
It is, therefore, my pleasure that you 
convey them to her in your own persons.’ 
And he dismissed them home with an 
escort. ‘His modesty,’ says Mr. Dennis- 
toun, ‘equalled his merit.” Duke Ga- 
leazzo Maria Sforza having one day 
observed, ‘Whenever I have fighting in 
hand, I should wish to keep by me your 
lordship, who, in my opinion, cannot be 
worsted ;’ he replied, ‘I learned all that 
from his excellency the duke, your 

’ 


father. 

‘He was most particular in the = 
formance of justice, in acts as well as 
words. His master of the household 
having obtained large 


supplies for the 
palace from a certain tradesman, who had 
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such points was reckoned absurd, and 











his retinue, the tipstaff stood forward, 
and cited him to appear the next day 
before the podesta, on the complaint of 
such-a-one. Whereupon he, looking round, 
called for the master of his household, 
and said, in presence of the court, ‘ Hear 
you what this man says? Now give such 
instructions as shall save me from having 
to appear from day to day before this or 
that tribunal.’ And thus, not only was 
the man paid, but his will was made clear 
to all,—that those who owed should pay, 
without wronging their creditors. 

‘It having been represented to him that 
the fashion of going armed gave daily 
occasion for brawls and tumults, he made 
the podesta put forth a proclamation that 
no one should carry any weapon, and took 
care to be passing with his court when 
the erier was publishing it. Stopping to 
listen, he turned:—* Our podesta must 
have some good reason for this order, 
aiid, that being so, it is right he should be 
obeyed.” He then, unbuckling his sword, 
ee it to one of his suite to be taken 

ome, whereupon all the others did the 
same. Thus, by his example, he main- 
tained more prompt and perfect justice 
than others could effect by sentences, bails, 
bonds, imprisonments, tortures, or the 
halter; and it was just when he made 
the least show of power that he was 
most a sovereign. One Nicolo da Cagli, 
an old and distinguished soldier in his 
service, having lost a suit, went to 
Fossombrone to lodge an appeal with 
Federigo, and, finding that he was hunt- 
ing in the park, followed him, without 
ever considering that the time and place 
were ill-adapted for such a purpose. At 
the moment when he put his petition 
into his sovereign’s hands, a hart went by 
with the hounds in full The Count 
spurred after them, and in the hurry of 
the moment dropped the petition, which 
Nicolo taking as a personal slight, he re- 
tired in great dudgeon, and went about 
abusing him roundly, as unjust, ungrate- 
ful, and haughty. Federigo, hearing of 
this, ordered the commissary of Cagli to 
send the veteran to Urbino, who hesitated 
to obey the summons, dreading punish- 
ment of his rashness. In reliance, how- 


ever, on his master’s leniency and his own 
merits, he set out, and found the Count 
at breakfast in the great audience cham- 
ber. It was customary, while at meals, 
for those who had the entrée to fall back 
on each side, leaving the entrance clear, 
80 that he saw Nicolo come; and when 
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he had done eating, he called, and thus 
addressed him:—*I hear that you go 
about speaking much ill of me ; and as I 
am not aware of having ever offended 
yo I desire to know what you have 
en saying, and of what you complain.” 
At first he turned it off with some excuse ; 
but, on being pressed for an explanation, 
he Bo Feon | what had oceurred in th: 
park; and that, considering his long ar 
zealous service, his sacrifices and wou 
it appeared to him a slight, and virtuan, 
a cut direct, to run after a wild beast 
when he came in search of justice ; thus 
having, in consequence, let slip the op- 
portunity of appealing, and so irretriev- 
ably lost a cause of much importance, he 
had in irritation given too much license 
to his tongue. Whereupon Federigo, 
turning to the bystanders, said, “ Now 
see what obligations Iam under to my 
subjects, who not only peril their lives in 
my service, but also teach me how to go- 
vern my State !” and continued thus to 
the litigant: “Friend Nicolo, you are 
quite right; and since you have suffered 
from my fault, [shall make it up to you.” 
He then ordered the commissary of Cagli 
to py him down the value of the house 
and all his travelling expenses, although 
= fault was clearly his for onl bringing 
is appeal at a fitter time. Again,during 
one tae winter, the monks at St. Ber- 
nardine being snowed up, and without 
any stores, ran their bells for assistance; 
the alarm reaching Urbino, Federigo eall- 
ed out the people, and went at their head 
to cut a way and carry provision to the 
good friars.’ 


There are minds so well constituted 
that, (like naturally graceful bodies un- 
spoilt in the training, which are sure to 
fall into becoming attitudes,) they cannot 
be thrown out of their propriety by any 
mischanee. A wooden balcony once 
breaking beneath him, and dashing him 
to the earth, so that his leg underwent a 
dangerous fracture, his first exclamation 
was, not one of confusion, or pain, or 
anger, but of gratitude that he had not 
lost his life. So, on a still worse occasion, 
when he received a blow between the 
eyebrows, which knocked out his right 
eye, and defaced his nose for life, he re- 
paid with cheerful words the condolements 
of those who flocked round him, and 
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showed them what a capital thing it was 
that he had an eye remaining. There is 
no surer mark of a vulgar nature, than its 
willingness to thrust pain upon others, in 
order to divert its own. Here wasa man, 
whose only advantage taken of the sym- 
pathy which he deserved, was to keep all 
the pain to himself. 

There is a profile of Federigo among 
Mr. Dennistoun’s illustrations, which car- 
ries with it melancholy proof of its like- 
ness in the disfigurement of the nose and 
eye. The expression is that of determin- 
ed sense and manliness ; and though the 
painter has been very properly suffered to 
take the seeing instead of the blind side 
of the face, the sitter has not allowed him 
to spare four or five warts with which it 
is sprinkled; — a magnanimity, we be- 
lieve, which has been thought peculiar to 
Cromwell. 

One more passage, and we have done; 
for we have four Dukes remaining. 


‘ While at Urbino he daily repaired to 
the market-place, whither the citizens re- 
sorted for gossip and games, as well as 
for business, mixing freely with them, 
and joining in discourse, like one of them- 
selves, sitting among them, or leaning on 
some one by the hand or arm, in 
passing through the town he noticed any 
one building a house, he would stop to 
inquire how the work went on, encourag- 
ing him to beautify it, and offering him 

id if required, which he gave as well 
as promised. Should any answer him 
that, though desirous of making a hand- 
some dwelling, he was frustrated by the 
refusal of some neighbor to part with an 
adjoining hovel at a fair price, Federigo 
sent for its obstructive owner, and urged 
him to promote the improvement of the 
city, kindly assisting to arrange a home 
for him elsewhere. On hearing that a 
merchant had suffered loss in his business, 
he would enter his shop to inquire fami- 
liarly into his affairs, and, after learning 
the extent of his difficulties, would advance 
him the means of restoring his credit and 
trade. Once, meeting a citizen who had 
daughters to marry, he said to him, “ How 
are your family’—have you got any of 
your danghters of?” And be- 
ing answered that he was ill able to en- 
dow them, he helped them with money or 
an appointment, or set him in some way 
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of bettering himself. Indeed, such in- 
stances were numberless of his charitable 
and sympathising acts, among which were 
the numerous poor children of talent or 
studious tastes whom he educated out of 
love for letters. On the death of those 
in his service, he took special interest in 
their families, providing for their mainte- 
nance or education, or appointing them 
to offices, and continually inquiring in per- 
son as to their welfare. When the people 
came forth to meet him as he went through 
his State, receiving him with festive demon- 
strations,he had for each a word. To one, 
“How are il to another, “How is your 
old father ?” or, “Where is your brother ?” 
to a third, “How does your trade thrive ?” 
or, “ Have you got a wife yet?” One he 
took by the hand; he put his hand on the 
shoulder of another; but spoke to all un- 
covered ; so that Ottaviano Ubaldini used 
to say, when any person was much occu- 
pied, “Why, you have more to do than 
Federigo’s bonnet!” Indeed, he often 
told the Duke that his cap was overwork- 
ed, hinting that he ought to maintain more 
dignity with his subjects. Talking of his 
courtesy; when returning one day from 
Frossombone to Urbino, he met a bride 
being escorted to her husband by four ci- 
tizens, as was then customary ; he at once 
dismounted, and joined them in aecom- 
panying her and sharing in their festivi- 
ties.’ 

Adieu to noble Federigo ; and thanks 
to Mr. Dennistoun for making us ac- 
quainted with him. 

Guido Ubaldo, (or, as the Italians 
generally write it, Guidubaldo,) became 
third Duke of Urbino at the age of 
eleven. He was a worthy but luckless 
son of his father. He was good, brave, 
learned, very handsome, and seemed to 
be very strong; and he trod entirely in 
his father’s steps, till prevented by what 
looks like a burlesque on the metaphor ; 
to wit, the gout. Such, at least, is the 
name given to his malady; though we 
suspect it to have been what would now 
be called acute rheumatism. It seized 
him in his seventeenth year; and after 
rendering the soldiery part of his life 
insignificant, killed him before he was 
forty. Guidubaldo received the order of 
the Garter from Henry the Seventh, as 
his father had from Edward the Fourth, 
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and for the like reasons. During the | music, continued the conversation, or 
usurpations of the infamous Pope Alex-| amused themselves with ingenious de- 
ander the Sixth, he was twice driven | vices. So informs us the writer just 
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from his dominions by the Pope’s no 
less infamous son, Cesar Borgia; which 
gives occasion to Mr. Dennistoun to 
repeat the history of that portentous 
family, and to enlist himself in the num- 
ber of those, who, in opposition to 
Roseoe, and others, think the worst 
they ean of the female Borgia, Lucrezia ; 


—a disposition, as it appears to us, | 


neither so warranted by a knowledge of 
the times, nor so desirable for the in- 
terests of virtue, as the amount of their 


mentioned, Count Baldassare Castiglione ; 
and through his means it is, that a lively 
\interest, or any interest at all, attaches 
itself to the reign of the good Guidu- 
baldo the First, Third Duke of Urbino. 
He and all that belong to him now | 
depend for the attention we give them 
on one solitary volume, which his sick- 
ness occasioned, and which has left to 
posterity a picture of his court, 

The distinguished author of this book, 
| the Cortegiano, was of a noble family in 





arguments, or even the tone of their | Lombardy, and related, on the mother’s 
indignation, would imply. There is some- | side, to the princely house of Gonzaga. 
times a gusto of reprobation, which is | | He was attached to Guidubaldo’s person 
not the best evidence of a wish to dis. | | during the close of the duke’s life, and 





pense with its necessity. 

Federigo had been a patron of letters ; 
had built, as we have observed, a splendid 
palace; and had collected, in emulation 
of the Medici, a library worthy of it; 
every book in which, we are told, was, 
by his express desire, bound ‘in crimson 
and silver.’ (Castiglione says, ‘ adorned 
with silver and gold;’ and the variety 
looks more like the truth.) 
illustrious ‘Captain-General’ led too ac- 
tive a life to be as conversant with litera- 
ture as his son, whose gouty chair seems 
to have attracted the visits of all the wits 
and poets of the nation, at the com- 
mencement of a period which has beea 
called the Golden Age of Italian genius. 
We shall see presently who were among 
them. Whether they profited as much 
as they were honoured, we shall see, 
perhaps, also, At all events, there was a 
great deal of praise on both sides. The 
duke, when he could no longer take a 
part in the manly exereise of which he 
was as fond as of his reading, contented 
himself with looking at them from his 
windows, and conversing with his books 
and literati;—and when his infirmities 
compelled him to go to bed, which was 
at an early hour, the circle retired to the 
apartments of his duchess (Elizabetta 
Gonzaga), and there, after dances and 


But the | 


| he remained with his successor, till vicis- 

situdes in the ducal family took him back 
to his native country, He then became 
ambassador to Rome for the court of 
Mantua, and was ultimately nuncio from 
Clement the Seventh to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, at the period when the 
disastrous sack of Rome -took place 
| under the Constable Bourbon. The con- 
sequences of this ‘ untoward event,’ and 
the complaints of Clement at his not 
having foreseen it (though there was, 
perhaps, not a man in existence to whom 
it was not equally unexpected), are sup- 
posed to have caused him so much cha- 
grin, as to have shortened his days. He 
died at Toledo, in his fiftieth year, and 
was pronounced by Charles to have been 
‘one of the best knights in the world’ 
The Emperor had wished him to become 
his second in his proposed romantic duel 
with Francis the First. 

As the long popularity of Castiglione’s 
book, the repeated editions of it in other 
languages, its particular connection with 
Urbino, and the effect it probably had on 
the rest of ‘ polite Europe,’ naturally call 
upon us to speak of it at some length, we 
must here beg the reader to consider him- 
self as loitering for a time at the court be- 
fore us, going in and out of doors on its 
lofty terraces (it was a sort of Edinburgh 
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in Italian highlands), and above all, ac 
companying us to the apartments of the 
Duchess Elisabetta, and joining the illus- 
trious company, who are resting from the 
dance. The silver lamps have just been 
replenished; the statues are placidly 
smiling in front of the tapestries of cloth 
of gold; there steals into the room an 
odour of myrtle and orange; and the 
music of an unseen orchestra is slowly 
dying away, as if too happy to leave off. 
On looking about us, we do not see 
Ariosto ; which is a pity, for he knows 
the parties; but he has not yet come to 
his fame. Neither is Raphael here, for he 
is too busy at Rome (a picture of his has 
gone to England in return for the Order 
of the Garter), But here are gallant 
friends of Ariosto,—Gonzagas and Palla- 
vicinis. Here is Ottaviano Fregoso, whom 
by the prophetic eye vouchsafed to visitors 
in our condition, we behold afterwards 
Doge of Venice. His brother Federigo 
is with him, who was afterwards Areh- 
bishop of Salerno (though you would not 
think it, to see his vivacity). Next him 
is the son of the great Lorenzo,—Giuliano 
de’ Medici‘ elegant and gentle.” And 
here is Pietro Monte, surnamed Terpander 
for his exquisite music ; and Bernardo Ac- 
colti, called the Unique, for his improvisa- 
tion ; and Bernardo da Bibbiena, afterwards 
Cardinal, one of the founders of Italian 
comedy (for these priests were then the 
merriest gentlemen existing) ; and not to 
enumerate less distinguished persons, here 
is the renowned Bembo, afterwards Car- 
dinal also, whose letters to the fair Lucre- 
zia are found to this day wrapped up with 
her golden hair in the famous library at 
Milan. We cannot help noticing, however, 
for the curiosity’s sake, a friar, very stout 
and jovial, in his plain woollen dress, with 
the rope round his waist, one Brother 
Serafino,—a personage with an eye as 
little seraphical as possible, though it is 
often turned om the ladies. As to the 
ladies themselves, we are not sure that we 
are acquainted with more than two of 
them; one, the Duchess herself; and the 
other, the Lady Emilia Pia, her friend and 
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favourite, widow of the Duke’s brother 
Antonio. The Indies are not so numerous 
as the gentlemen; but they do not seem 
the less contented. The Lady Emilia, 
as usual, has been appointed president of 
the evening, to encourage or admonish the 
gentlemen, as the case may require: the 
whole company are seated indiscriminately, 
yet with a kind of orderly disorder; and 
the sweet majesty of the Duchess throws 
a mingled charm of delight and respect- 
fulness over all. 

The Duchess makes a sign to the Lady 
Emilia to begin, and the fair president 
desires the gentlemen to speak, and say 
what shall be the theme of the evening. 
Signor Gasparo Pallavicini, one of the 
Duke’s captains, proposes accordingly, 
that every one should deelare what kind 
of virtue they would most desire in the 
person they loved, and what kind of vice 
be most willing to excuse. Cesare Gon- 
zaga, another soldier, is for the company’s 
confessing what follies they were most 
subject to ; which, he thinks, would greatly 
conduce to their respective selfknowledge, 
and thus, perhaps, help to ‘save a soul.’ 
The company are much amused at this 
proposal, and fall to confessing themselves 
immediately ; but Friar Serafin interrupts 
them by observing, that such things as 
follies must needs be very long in the con- 
fessing. He, therefore, to the surprise of 
us northern visitors, proposes an equivocal 
subject ; but the fair president puts it down 
by enjoining him silence, and the‘ Unique’ 
is called upon to speak instead. This sin- 
gular gentleman, who is accused by some 
of making love to the Duchess, for the 
purpose of being thought to have more 
influence with her than he really possesses, 
first makes some remarks on hard-hearted 
Serpents and Sirens, and then, as if he 
meant to apply the initial of those words 
to his question, proposes that the company 
should declare their opinions respecting 
an ornament in the shape of the letter S, 
which the Duchess wears on her forehead. 
Nothing comes of this but a sonnet, which 
he extemporises; and Ottaviano Fregoso 
then proposes, that every gentleman, 
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should declare on what ground of objection 
it would least pain him to find his ad- 
dresses to a lady refused. He has heard, 
he says, of things called ‘ sweet disdains,’ 
and he would fain learn what they are. 
Bembo is for limiting the question to the 
choice between real faults on the lover's 
side, and mistaken imputations of them on 
the part of the lady, The president, how- 
ever, is still unsatisfied, and passes the 
word to Fregoso’s brother, who finally 
settles the difficulty by proposing for dis- 
cussion the requisites of an accomplished 
courtier. The opening of the debate is 
assigned to Count Ludovico da Canossa 
(afterwards Bishop of Baieux), who on 
Gonzaga’s recommending adjournment to 
next day,in order to give the speaker 
‘time to think, pleasantly declines the 
accommodation, for fear of resembling the 
jumper, who, ‘ on stripping himself to his 
waisteoat, got over less ground than he 
did in his coat.’ 

We need not repeat the requisites in 
question. They amount to some four 
score ; for not a shadow of qualification is 
omitted. The aspirant is of course to be 
a paragon of a gentleman, the Crichton or 
Sir Charles Grandison of his day. Bib- 
biena is chief jester in the argument; 
Pallavicini, consistently with his severity 
on the fair sex, is the confiner of love to 
gallantry ; and to Bembo is assigned the 
belief in love sentimental. The discussion 
occupies three more evenings; and its 
close is wound up by a really beautiful 
aspiration on the part of Bembo, and by 
the diseovery (which as beautifully fits it) 
of the morning light through the shutters ; 
the company having been so wrapped up 
in their subject, that they forgot the hours, 
and thought it was still night. 

In Castiglione’s book a fair counterpart 
is provided for his Court-gentleman in an 
equally consummate Court-lady. The 
reader may guess her perfections. Both 
lady and gentleman are very unlike those 
of Chesterfield, with whom, as a writer, 
the Count has been compared: much to 
the Italian’s wrong ; for, with all his mis- 
takes, Castiglione was a manly and good 
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man, and would equally have disdained the 
importance which the other attaches to 
trifles and the solemn foppery of his never 
condescending to laugh. But it must not 
be concealed, as an evidence how far a 
good and high-minded man, naturally 
beyond his time, may be injured by it, that 
with all his love of truth and delicacy the 
Count has not eseaped so well as Duke 
Federigo from the infection of the trick- 
eries he beheld around him, or even from 
the coarseness of the Condottieri soldiers. 
To say nothing of such things as puns 
and cross-purposes, which the court of 
Elizabeth admired, and which are eu- 
logised in the Cortegiano, the reader is sur- 
prised to find how much raillery and horse- 
play is permitted to the gentlemen and la- 
dies of the court of Duke Guidubaldo, even 
to the handsomest practical joking. Chest- 
erfield would have triumphed over this. 
But he would have been equally pleased 
to see the Count’s gentleman allowed to 
mix up a good deal of expedieney with 
his veracity; and this, too, not unwil- 
lingly, or only upon perilous and perplex- 
ing occasions, but for the small purpose 
of being thought better of on little ones. 
He must not pretend openly to any vir- 
tue or accomplishment which he does not 
possess; but, on the white-lie principle, 
he may allow such conclusions to be 
drawn; nay, take measures to procure 
them. His ‘music, at the same time, 
though he is to play it well, he is to play 
but condescendingly, as if he did it by. 
constraint. He is to take pains to show 
that he has taken no pains. He is to res, 
fuse honors and other favors, for the 
purpose of having them pressed upon him. 
In short, paragon of truth as he is, he is 
to practise a great deal of the magis vi- 
deri quam esse, the sacrifice of truth to 
pretension. He is also not a little to des- 
pise the common people. His very high- 
est motive is to be ‘Honor; that is, to 
be thought well of, and to be distinguish- 
ed. There is not a word of patriotism, 
much less of the welfare of mankind: and 
though nebody (except in horse-play and 
mystification) is to be personally offend. 
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ed, particularly the ladies, the conversa- 
tion is repeatedly allowed to trespass on 
their indulgence. Things are talked of, 
which could not even be hinted at now; 
and with an inconsistency not uncommon 
to books that teach manners, others are 
without necessity related, in order to 
show that no such things should be men- 
tioned. Time was not yet ripe for the 
Steeles and Addisons, nor even for re- 
solutions like Mrs. Godolphin’s,—not to 
smile, though the gentlemen talked filthi- 
ly. The Reformation itself had not ap- 
peared; nor Papal courts grown serious, 
except when they were plotting. The 
very best people in those days had no 
suspicion that some things were wrong, 
which are now thought so, whatever 
might be said against them by the priests. 
The priests in truth said very little, es- 
pecially as the Bible was not read; and 
what they did say, they were the first to 
laugh at. Not only men, therefore, but 
ladies of the very highest reputation, 
made no scruple of talking with the 
priests on the subject, and echoing the 
mirth. Mr. Dennistoun has spoken high- 
ly, and, we have no doubt, justly, of 
the two principal ladies recorded in the 
Count’s book, and equally eulogised by 
himself, the Duchess of Urbino and the 
Lady Emilia, her friend. He thinks 
them superior to the talk which they 
heard around them, or, at least, that they 
were not the sort of people to take a part 
in it. He speaks in particular of the 
Duchess’s ‘own pure example. Yet, to 
say nothing of his own denouncements of 
the age in other places, its priests, ladies, 
and all, there is a book still popular in 
Italy—the Novels of Bandello—in which 
the sedatest personages in the Cortegiano 
eut a remarkable figure. One story, which 
no gentleman would think of telling to 
ladies now, is told to the author of the 
Cortegiano himself, on purpose that he 
should repeat it to his wife; a second is 
told to Bandello by a lady, on purpose 
that he should tell it to the world; and a 
third, which Mr. Dunlop, in his ‘ History 
of Fiction, pronounces to be the most 
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indecent ‘in the whole series of Italian 
novels,’ is related in the presence of ‘ Ma- 
dama di Mantua, and of the two Duchess- 
es of Urbino, reigning and dowager, one 
of whom was the very duchess whose 
example is so pure. 

We have been the more particular in 
this matter, by way of caution to those 
biographers, who, while thinking the best 
of persons to whom they are well dis- 
posed, do not seruple to think the worst 
of others when it pleases them to do so, 
and this too on the strength of those 
very manners which, in the case of the for- 
mer, they adduce in extenuation. Lucrezia 
Borgia had the misfortune of being born 
in a wicked family; yet, if all the argu- 
ments in her favour by Roseoe, and all 
the terms of respect and admiration in 
which she was spoken of by contempo- 
raries who knew her, Ariosto included, are 
to go for nothing, because she was pre- 
sent with that family at scandalous spec- 
tacles (perhaps upon compulsion,—at all 
events, with the sanction of a father who 
was counted the vicegerent of heaven), 
what becomes of the pure example of the 
Duchess of Urbino, who could listen to 
the most indecent of Italian novels? No 
worse, of course, than we must think of 
the whole age, and of its gravest orna- 
ments; but then, the poor daughter of the 
bad Pope should partake the benefit of 
their countenance. The story in ques- 
tion is represented as told by the famous 
Navagero, the Latin poet, one of the most 
respectable of men; and it is addressed 
to Amanio, who was a judge, by Bandel- 
lo, who was a bishop. 

We all know how coarse and indecent, 
in a later day, were the writings of Pope, 
the favourite of the circles, and of Swift, 
who was a dean. Witness also the Su/- 
folk Correspondence, in respect to the 
talk of ladies; to say nothing of what has 
transpired of a later generation, and 
which is quoted at this moment in perio- 
diecal papers, not only with indulgence, 
but with glee. Though Afra Behu is 
now banished, our own age, perhaps, will 
not be thought so pure as it fancies itself, 
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or so good as it really is, when coming 
generations read of all it tolerates, and 
even admires. Readers might be startled 
out of their propriety, if we asked them 
what they thought, on reflection, on seme 
of their gravest customs. There are fo- 
reigners who would certainly have no 
mercy on us. Look at a Turkish or 
Persian gentleman at one of their soirées, 
where the best and wisest of the land are 
assembled. Think how he keeps his own 
females from the company of men, and 
how he muffles them up to the eyes in 
public; and then fancy what he might 
think of our wives and sisters, upon the 
strength of their unsuspecting faces, their 


certainly not muffled up bosoms, and the | 


clothes which seem to be slipping down 
their backs, yet he knows very well, or 
would soon be taught, if necessary, 
what would be the consequence of his 
venturing to breathe an indecent word 
into the ear of one of the charming 
wearers, 

Not that we are to conceive as highly 
of the morals or manners of Italy in those 
days, as we are of English ones at pre- 
sent. That would be as ridiculous, as to 
constitute our own customs the standard 
of all which are to come; there is too 
much that needs pardon in all ages. Only 
it is as well to be impartial in supposing 
as much goodness as we ean, where there 
isno positive proof to the contrary. 

We have been led into a long account 
of one of the particulars connected with 
the court of Duke Guidubaldo; but it 


was out of zeal to do our best for the. 


reader. We hope the company which he 
has met with, have helped to warrant us; 
and shall now proceed to bring the rest of 
the Dukes to his acquaintance. They are 
a curious race, and will not let him slum- 
ber. 

Francesco Maria della Rovere, succes- 
sor to Guidubaldo, and Fourth Duke of 
Urbino, was the son of Giovanni della 
Rovere, nephew of Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth, and brother of Pope Julius the 
Seeond, by Giovanna di Montefeltro, 
daughter of Duke Federigo. It is thus 
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that the dukedom passed into the Della 
Rovere House, giving rise to the second 
and concluding dynasty. Franeesco Maria 
was an extraordinary person. He was 
famous for two things; delay in fighting 
battles, and promptitude in committing 
personal outrages. In private intercourse, 
it was a word and a blow with him: in his 
conduct of armies his maxim was, delays 
are safe. Mr. Dennistoun urges what he 
can for the duke on both these’ points; 
and thinks that Guicciardini and other 
historians have been hard on him. With 
how much good-nature, the reader may 
judge from the following little incidents. 

In the seventeenth year of his age, 
Francesco Maria commences his career 
by assassinating the paramour of his sis- 
ter. At twenty-one, he assassinates a 
cardinal in open day,and in the precincts 
of the Vatican. Fifteen years afterwards, 
so little had experience taught him, he 
knocks down Guieciardini himself at a 
war-council with a blow on the face, tell- 
ing him that pedants were the men for him 
to converse with, and bidding him ‘ get 
up and be gone.’ This was for differing 
with him in opinion. Guicciardini, besides 
being the man which posterity know 
him to have been, was at that time Papal 
commissioner, or lieutenant-general, with 
powers almost as great over the duke’s 
army as the duke himself. This may 
have been very irritating; but the duke’s 
delays and brutalities were no less so. 
Two years afterwards, while in the act of 
departing from Venice, where the repub- 
lie had mortified him, his attendants, be- 
ing challenged by three of the patrol for 
riding armed, answered them by beating 
them to death. And many days had not 
elapsed, when an officer of the republic 
having ‘somewhat disrespectfully’ ( the 
officer, perhaps, might have told us other- 
wise,) ‘combated his opinion concerning 
the defence of Peschiera, received from 
him a severe blow in the face, tearing it 
with a diamond ring which he happened 
to wear, which was followed by a severe 
beating with his baton of command” A 


: biographer adds, that ‘it was well for 
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him that the duke was unarmed.’ But 
‘such pugilistie sport, observes the same 
writer, when speaking of the treatment of 
Guicciardini, was ‘habitual to my lord 
duke; and it was well for those who 
could command their temper in reasoning 
with him, as he was ever ready to strike 
any one who argued against his views 
with disrespect.’ Disrespect! A man 
who was given to arguments like these 
was as little likely to be a proper judge of 
respect, as he was to maintain or deserve 
it. They do not leave him unjustly sus- 
pected even of cowardice. A man of a 
brutal temper is not, of necessity, a co- 
ward; but when he takes advantage of 
his rank to beat and assassinate, the case 
looks very like it. 

We need not enter into further. details 
respecting this bully. Like his predeces- 
sors, he was employed in the service of 
other prinees as a military leader, some- 
times with success, not seldom with fail- 
ure, owing to his habits of delay, which 
Mr. Dennistoun acknowledges to have 
been occasionally suspicious and unae- 
countable, Nepotism, the scandal of the 
Roman Church, and not of the Roman 
only, was in full action; and Francesco 
Maria, like others whom it brought into 
power, suffered as well as profited by it. 
The Borgias had endeavoured to kidnap 
him when a boy, in order to hinder his 
suecession to the Duchy; and Leo the 
Tenth would have ousted him from his 
possession, to give it to his own family. 
He does not appear, after all, to have been 
a bad sovereign. Even assassins must 
have justice done to them. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that every crime in those 
days was encouraged by absolution from 


popes. 

Guidubaldo the Second, fifth Duke of 
Urbino, styled by his subjects Guidubal- 
daccio ( Despicable Wretch Guido ), in- 
herited the irritability of his father Fran- 
cesco without his violence. The native 
part of the Condotticre system was now 
over, and two events only are recorded of 
the reign of this prinee,—one a quarrel 
which he had with his subjects, originat- 
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ing in his want of money, and his wish 
to extort it; the other, a movement on 
the part of his duchess, the importance of 
which may be gathered from the follow- 
ing historical document :— 


‘Master Steward, our well-beloved, 

* This is to inform you, that on your 
return with his Excellency, our lord and 
consort, you must bring with you as much 
of the finest and most beautiful scarlet 
serge, such as is made on purpose for the 
cardinals, as may suffice to make usa 
petticoat.’ 


Guidubaldaccio died of a quartan fever 
at the age of sixty, and was succeeded by 
his son Francesco Maria the Second, then 
a youth of five and twenty. 

Among the curiosities of his dynasty, 
Francesco Maria the Second, sixth and 
last Duke of Urbino, was not the least. 
He had been married, when a prince, to 
Donna Lucrezia d’Este, sister of Alfonso, 
the last Duke of Ferrara; a union which, 
in some memoirs of himself which he left 
in manuscript, he describes as not having 
been much to his taste, ‘for she was old 
enough to have been his mother.’ She 
was thirteen years older. A Venetian 
observer adds, that she was ‘ below par 
in good looks, but well dressed.’ What 
different accounts of people are given by 
prose and poetry! This is one of the 
two famous sisters, Lucrezia and Leonora, 
upon whose beauty such rapturous verses 
were written by Tasso, and of whom it 
has been doubted with which of them he 
was in love. Tasso, whose father had 
been a protégé of the Duke’s father, and 
who had been partly brought up in com- 
pany with the son, followed the wife of his 
former associate to Urbino; and Mr. Den- 
nistoun intimates that the domestic peace 
of the couple may have been endangered. 
Be this as it may (and he says that neither 
then, nor afterwards, did the Duke be- 
tray any jealousy of the poet, nor treat 
him with anything but regard) the couple 
lived but a few years together, Luecrezia 
returned to the gayer court of her brother; 
and her husband, after leading for some 
years the life of a sportsman, shut himself 
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up during the long remainder of his days, 
with his books, his horses, his gout, and 
the cold Spanish manners which he liad 
grafted on the family irritability. He 
thrust off the cares of government upon 
boards and councils, and even upon a 
foolish boy. He dictated to them, never- 
theless, the items of their conduct; chose 
to take the execution of his directions for 
granted, in order to save himself trouble ; 
was foreed to resume his place and office 
by the poor boy’s death; made arrange- 
ments with the Church for transferring 
the Duchy into his hands; and showed 
his jealousy, at the last moment, of a 
change which he was nevertheless anxious 
to favilitate. In short, Francesco Maria 
the Second was a selfish pedant, imitat- 
ing ‘in little’ the abdication of Charles 
the Fifth, and loving power while he 
hated its cares. 

The fate of his son—the poor boy al- 
luded to—presents a strange and melan- 
choly climax to the fortunes even of this 
strange and melancholy house, His father 
being a fool, the son naturally went coun- 
ter to his direetions: but the son, being 
unfortunately a fool also, became a proof 
of the old maxim, and only ran into vices 
the opposite to those of the father. He 
was a premature profligate ; an associate 
with stable boys and strolling players ; an 
actor on the stage himself, not as a hero 
or a gentleman, but as a buffoon, delight- 
ing in the lowest characters; and, after 
taking a wife, as if on purpose to insult 
her by the ostentation with which he kept 
a mistress, he died at eighteen years of 
age, of the debauchee’s coup de grace, a 
fit of apoplexy. The poor child’s name 
was Federigo: ‘ Alas, how changed from 
‘him!’ Mr. Dennistoun claims for his 
whole series of Dukes of Urbino, with 
the exception of the first, the praise of 
mild government and of a flourishing 
community, superior to those of Italy in 
general ; and we think he has made out 
his case. The sovereigns were enriched 
by external military employmént; the se- 
questered and mountainous nature of the 
country helped to secure it against inva- 
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sion; and, besides the rich agriculture of 
their valleys, the natives had a good 
stock of wealth in their trade and com- 
merece. 

At the close of the dukedom, they ex- 
ported silks, woollen, leather, and majo- 
lica; and they realised a large balance 
over their imports. They had flourished 
thus, more or less, for two hundred 
years ; and they have now, for the same 
space of time, been equally the reverse of 
flourishing, under the Popes.’ We re- 
commend that ‘ distinguished’ fact to the 
reader’s reflections. He has seen and 
heard enough of Popes lately to enable 
him to do it justice. If we have said 
little of the prosperity of the Urbinese, 
it is beeause it was the result rather of 
local eireumstances than of the characters 
of its prinees. Federigo was an excep- 
tion; and (those cireumstances consider- 
ed) what he did was too well done to lose 
its effect, even under successors less 
worthy. But the patronage of talent 
was a fashion throughout Italy; and 
granting, for the sake of argument (for 
thorough justice to our subject compels 
us to state the doubt), that literature 
flourished better at Urbino than else- 
where, and that the majority of its dukes 
were the patrons they are supposed to 
have been, the fact has little to do with 
the country’s prosperity. The peasants 
ploughed, and the merchants trafficked ; 
but the natives, upon the whole, were a 
sombre race for Italians; and the district 
neither read other people’s books, nor 
produeed any authors to speak of. The 
palace (with the exception of pictures for 
churches) was all in all as the abode of 
taste; and it is questionable, notwith. 
standing the pleasing visions of accom- 
plished court cireles and occasional resi- 
dents, how far men of letters were jper- 
manently better off at Urbino than else- 
where. They came and went, as at other 
places ; stayed longer perhaps occasion- 
ally, and were received with more cor- 
diality ; but what great name, or second 
great name, or any name at all, has life- 
long connection with its history? Ariosto 
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was only a visitor ; Tasso was only a vi- 
sitor; Castiglione himself was not re-in- 
vited; Raphael was suffered to bloom 
elsewhere ; Galileo once ‘ passed through 
the country.’ Men of genius are grate- 
ful ; and there are patrons who have de- 
served their gratitude, for they have given 
as much comfort as they have received 
glory. But, with the exception of the 
Medici, to how many other rulers among 
their countrymen, princely or republican, 
can praise like that be given? Perhaps 
to the Polentas, in the case of Dante; 
perhaps to the Colonnas, in that of Pe- 
trarech. Certainly to very few others, 
even in cases equally solitary. Florence, 
as arepublic, did nothing to speak of for 
her greatest children. Of Petrarch she 
knew. little ; and Dante she exiled. Ve- 
nice patronised painting, which is a semi- 
sensual luxury and a marketable commo- 
dity ; but Titian could have done without 
her. Genoa patronised nobody., The 
chief celebrities at the Court of Urbino, 
the Bembos, Bibbienas, and others, were 
such as had resources elsewhere; and 
those who had to be paid, probably had 
the same complaints to make as were 
made at Ferrara, of difficulty to get the 
money. All the courtliness of Casti- 
glione did not render him an excep 
tion. Art and science flourished most; 
art, for the reason just mentioned, 
and for the magnificence of building; 
science, for its application to warfare. 
The patrons of Ariosto at Ferrara were 
studying cannon-founding to no purpose, 
while the man who immortalised them 
was neglected by their treasurer, and in- 
sulted by themselves. And what has ge- 
nius experienced of late years in Italy but 
imprisonment and exile? The genius 
has flourished, it is true, whatever was 
the ease with the man ; for Italy is a land 
of genius, and its fruits will grow on the 
unworthiest of soils; but it is time that 
there should be an end to the talk about Ita- 
lian princes and Italian patronage, compar- 
ed with those of other countries, Louisthe 
Fourteenth, with all his faults, did more 
for genius, than nine tenths of the 
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princes of Italy; and we suspect that if 
the histories of our own British ‘ Dukes’ 
were written, though they are no princes 
at all except in the herald’s office, they 
would be found as far to exceed the 
Dukes of Urbino in princeliness of pa- 
tronage, as in services (with one excep- 
tion) to their country, and the diffusion 
of elegance and good manners. Italy. is 
a beautiful and wonderful country; and 
we shal] never cease to be interested in 
hearing of it, especially if it become 
happy. But even the addition of a Duke 
Federigo to our stock of acquaintance 
cannot but make us wish that biographers 
would travel more at home, and show us 
what ‘houses’ our own island has pos- 
sessed, to glorify and delight us. 





THE DESERTED COTTAGE, 


BY EMILY HERMANN. 


In the tiny corn and wheat fields 
Toiled, for years, an ancient dame, 
Air and dress, and speech were German, 
homestead seemed the same. 
hated dioks, sehite Sling, 
year, within her dwelling, 
too, the spoiler’s stroke. 
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OUTLIVING CELEBRITY. 


The garden and the galleries of the 
Palais Royal have just lost one of their 
most faithful and oldest frequenters. He 
was a little man, with gentle look and 
placid smile, who came there daily to take 
his walk and seat himself in the open air, 
when the weather was favorable. His 
somewhat vulgar appearance, the simpli- 
city of his manners and the commonness 
of his dress, bespoke lowly rank and 
humble circumstances. He was well 
known to the loungers, the children and 
their nurses, and to the sparrows that 
flutter about on that spot. On familiar 
footing with all, he crumbled for the birds 
a bit of the bread from his breakfast— 
wag always ready for a gossip with those 
whose faces he knew, whether they wore 
cap or bonnet—picked up the hoop, or 
gaily threw back the ball to the young 
ones at play. Towards noon, if the sun 
was bright, he went to see the cannon 
fired off, and seemingly always with fresh 
pleasure. Such are sometimes the habits 
of worthy men living on their means, and 
who quietly bring their career to a close, 
at peace with the past, satisfied with the 
present, and giving themselves no care 
about the future. 

Seeing him as he was in these latter 
days, no one certainly would have guessed 
what he had been formerly. You might 
have been told: “ This little old man, cor- 
pulent and bent down, was one of the 
most brilliant ecavaliers of his time.” 
“Very likely,” you might have answered, 
“and these changes produced by the ra- 
vages of years are common enough.” 
But you would indeed have been asto- 
nished to hear it added: “ This simple per- 
son, so poorly elad, had the right to co- 
ver his thread-bare frock-coat with rib- 
bons, with crosses, and with badges, and 
to suspend from his old black cravat the 
Collar of the Golden Fleece. Such as 
you see him, he is a man who has been 
possessed of enormous wealth, who has 
exercised authority without limits or 
check, who has been the favorite of a 
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Queen and the master of a King, and who 
has governed royallya mighty kingdom. 
Twenty sheets of parchment would not 
suffice for enrolling the titles and other 
dignities with which he was invested. 
The ring that he wears on his finger tells 
of his marriage with an Infanta of Spain, 
a Princess of the house of Bourbon! In 
a word, this poor devil, whom you take 
for a retired shopkeeper, is none less than 
Don Manuel Godoy, Duke of Aleudia, 
and Prince of Peace.” 

Yes, truly he it was, that humble loun- 
ger in the Palais Royal! And, after all, 
why should one be astonished at this me- 
tamorphosis, in an age so rife with start- 
ling downfalls? How many of these 
shadows have we seen come and -go! 
How many of these pale phantoms of a 
grandeur that is eclipsed! This one, like 
many another, gave rise to philosophical 
reflections on the part of those who knew 
his name and history, so romantic and so 
dazzling at the outstart, Besides, all fa- 
vorites commence in the same way, and 
succeed through the same prejudices and 
the same means. 

Don Manuel had a well-set figure, and 
an agreeable face; he sang well and 
touched the guitar as few Hidalgos can ; 
he wore becomingly the splendid uniform 
of the Body-Guards ; he was lively, grace- 
ful, bold, and enterprising, and troubled 
himself very little about the Spanish Pro- 
verb which says, “ Ne touchez pas a la 
Reine!” (hands off the Queen!) What 
more is wanting to insure success in a 
gallant court, governed by a feeble King 
and an impassioned Queen ? 

He had, therefore, the fortune of Po- 
temkin, but not his genius. At twenty- 
eight he was Prime Minister, was loaded 
with honors, and was so decidedly the 
greatest man of the kingdom, that he en- 
tered the royal family itself, the King 
having given him his own niece in marri- 
age. All this, that he might tumble from 
his lofty eminence, and leave nothing but 
a vacant place amongst the loungers of 
the Palais Royal! 

When the spzing comes round, and 
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with it come the Easter holidays and the 
renewal of the theatrical year, and the 
dramatic artists, who at that season con- 
gregate in search of engagements and es- 
tablish in the garden of the Palais Royal 
their centre of operations, they will not 
fail to enquire after the worthy old soul 
who had made himself their friend. So 
soon as they arrived at head-quarters, at 
the close of the campaign, Godoy would 
hasten to meet them, and instal himself 
in their midst. He knew them all, and 
liked them; he took pleasure in their con- 
versation, informing himself with interest 
of their successes and their failures, and 
listening with curiosity to their gossip 
from behind the scenes. No one was 
better posted up than he, as to the state 
of art in the provinces; no one carried so 
correctly in his memory the personnel of 
the dramatic army garrisoned in the De- 
partments. He was acquainted with 
every one’s name, and his history, from 
his first appearance ; they knew him only 
under the name of Manuel, for he care- 
fully preserved his incognito and the se- 
eret of his former greatness. 

More than once, managers seeking 
members for their companies have made 
proposals to him. “ You will be just the 
thing for the line of elderly lords. Will 
you accept an engagement to play the 
leading second-rate parts? I can offer 
you the place of prompter—or of deputy- 
manager to address the audience.” The 
Prince replied modestly, that he thought 
he had not talent enough for an actor, 
and that as for administrative employ- 
ment, his income, slender, but sufficient, 
enabled him to dispense with it. 

The smallness of this income did not 
prevent him assisting with his purse those 
hapless comedians who remained upon 
the field of battle, without engagements 
and without means. He shared with the 
unfortunate the little that he had, and 
contented himself with a portion—he 
who once had shown himself so ostenta- 
tious and so prodigal ; he who had drawn 
with full hands upon the treasures of 
Spain and the Indies, and who in the de- 
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cline of his life replied by the seantiness 
of fortune to those who had accused him 
of peculation and extortion, and of carry- 
ing awey millions with him when he went 
into exile. 

He died this week, in a small apartment 
which he occupied in the second floor in 
the Rue de la Michodiére—he who had 
occupied and personally filled the palaces 
of Buen-Retiro and the Escurial. And 
further—and it was perchance by way of 
compensation—this man, who had num- 
bered so many enemies, and whose life 
had been so often threatened by conspi- 
racies and risings, died peaceably in his 
bed, at the age of eighty-eight. 

[Albion from Cour. des E. U. 
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Sreax his arrows, break his bow, 
From his eyes the film remove ; 


Clip his wings, and he will grow 
More like Friendship far than Love, 
What though Love no faults may see, 
Where’s the heart he fails to wring ? 


And whate’er his vows may be, 
He’s for ever on the wing. 


Mischief is his cherished aim, 
Which, blind, he seldom misses ; 
And where once he lights a flame, 
Jndas-like, he slays with kisses, 


Friendship is a safer guest, 

When without disguise we find her : 
And where once she makes her nest, 
Vows are not required to bind her. 


But would Love her eyes but borrow, 
Doff his wings, abjure his dart, 

He should be my guest to-morrow, 
Never more from me to part. 


[Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine. 





Ir we follow conscientiously what we 
perceive to be good, we shall be certain 
never to be misled; but if we do what 
others think right, we shall follow a very 
uncertain guide, and pollute the best of 
actions with a wrong motive. 

Harry is the boy whose mother is 
tired of talking nonsense to him before 





he is old enough to know the sense of it, 


a me 
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ANTIQUITY AND NOVELTY. 


Tuer: are several kinds or degrees of old 
age, widely different, yet easily and habi- 
tually confounded. We speak of an old 
tree, and of an old man; of an old coin, 
and of an old kingdom ; of an old custom, 
and of an old institution. | The tree is a 
wreck, the man almost a prophet; the 
coin has dwindled from its mint weight, 
the kingdom has thriven wondrously ; the 
custom is obsolete, the institution vigo- 
rous. But we speak of them as old. We 
are little prone to discriminate in our ap- 
plication of that household word, or to 
analyse the reverential associations with 
which it is surrounded. By a certain 
amiuble self-denial, we are indeed apt to 
lavish our respect most affectionately up- 
on the objects which are most distant. 
The time which glides away within or 
near our ken, seems to confer less dignity 
than that which expired far beyond. We 
undervalue the antiquity which we behold 
living, thriving, among us, in the unseen 
presence of what appears a more ancient 
and venerable age. But still familiarly 
we call both one and the other old. We 
seldom or never pause to consider which 
is the oldest. 

Yet, if there is any merit or praise in 
the sentiment now alluded to, it were 
surely well not to lessen its worth in this 
spendthrift manner. And no word need 
be said here in behalf of feelings which all 
times and countries have united to extol. 
Nor is it necessary to dwell upon the 
various claims which exact our homage, 
and bring prince and peasant, painter and 
poet, historian and philosopher, to wor- 
ship together as in a common sanctuary. 
The picturesqueness and the mystery, the 
thirst for knowledge and excitement of 
research, the piety and devotion, which 
lead our steps to the ruined temples of 
our own forefathers and the barbaric relics 
of eastern tyranny—or shorten our days 
in deciphering the time-worn medal and 
crumbling inscription—or enchain us in 
the vaults stored with mouldering parch, 
ments, and the nee where tra- 


dition yet may linger—or lastly, guide 

our pilgrimage through those awful scenes 

which were hallowed by the day-spring 
| of our faith—are inducements and im- 

pulses which will command our sympa- 
thy, even when degraded by puerile sen- 
timentalism, or disenchanted by antiqua- 
rian pedantry, or profaned by polemical 
disputation. Yet we may for a moment 
consider how far age enters really as an 
element of our reverence. 

Few wanderers can have lingered 
through one of those half-sylvan dis- 
tricts of which agriculture has not yet 
despoiled our land, where less formal 
trees are still allowed te mingle with 
the close trimmed hedgerow elms, with- 
out having their footsteps i 
arrested by one remarkable for its size, 
or more than commonly picturesque: a 
relic of the days when a forest overspread 
the country, and cultivation prevailed 
merely under shelter of the town or the 
castle. A noble object the tree may be, 
old beyond all reckoning, stretching its 
gaunt arms to the sky, apparelled but 
scantily with foliage, riven and blanched 
by lightning, hollow within its vast trunk, 
dying from its extremities as it has long 
been dead at heart. A certain awe steals 
over us as we contemplate the venerable 
ruin, and we may ponder vaguely of the 
ages occupied in its growth, and the great 
events which have passed in the land dur- 
ing that long lapse of years. But summer 
and winter, sunshine and storm, these 
are the only changes that have concerned 
the tree. 

Pass to the other side. There, screen- 
ed by the hoary trunk, stands the shaft of 
a broken cross, mossy and weather-worn, 
on a low, dilapidated pedestal, an object 
in itself too humble to gain your notice, 
but situated as it is, and being what it is, 
awakening and stirring all the depths of 
your heart: telling you, that here in those 
old days, coeval perhaps with the prime 
of that great tree, came men, your ances- 
tors, the founders of your race, for no 
trivial purpose, no holiday pastime— 
though that even were interesting,—but 
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to worship, in the main as you still wor- 
ship, or possibly—to kill. All the sor- 
rows and hopes of humanity may have 
been poured forth before that crumbling 
cross; or the tree may have ambushed a 
murderer, and been nurtured with man’s 
blood. And when was the symbol bro- 
ken, and why has it been suffered to de- 
cay ? 

Or again: roam over those wide moor- 
lands in our western counties, where gra- 
nite and its kindred rocks everywhere 
defy the plough, and rising in places from 
the shallow soil, frown sternly over the 
desolation from the carns and _ tors. 
Much you will find there to interest 
and to be admired; in the long sweeps 
of heather and furze, changing ever in 
tint with the changing sky; in the deep 
ravines worn by the moorland rivulets in 
their way to the low country; in the fan- 
tastic piles of rocks which not seldom si- 
mulate the towers built by men; in the 
stunted and strangely twisted oaks, be- 
neath whose shade, the cottagers will tell 
you, stalk the ghosts of the wise men of 
old. Despite the winds and storms, which 
for ages have swept over the waste, you 
may think that it has never known change, 
so slow and imperceptible is the influence 
of the elements. The antiquity of the 
desolation will strike you with a certain 
awe, not unaccompanied by a vague plea- 
sure, but affecting the senses rather than 
the soul. 

But as you walk, you shall see on the 
horizon a group of stones, arranged with 
an order not discoverable in the most de- 
veptive of the mountain tors. You ap- 
proach, and find yourself in presence of a 
monument more ancient than the cross 
beside the tree. It is a cromlech, the 
work probably of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the land. And what a flood of 
associations it lets loose upon your 
thought! Like the ground shaded by that 
giant tree, this wild moor has also been 
alive with the footsteps of men. Their 
worship was not your worship, their 
speech is forgotten, their history a blank. 
The learned dispute respecting the purpose 
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of the monument beside you. Dark as 
the clouds that roll over the waste, is the 
life of that primeval people. But they 
were men. This lonely wilderness also 
has been the scene of human passion. 
And you will pursue your way from the 
ghostly cromlech, with your interest in 
the surrounding landseape far enhanced 
by the reflection that desolate and forlorn 
as it is to-day, it was of yore busy with 
the eares and resonant with the voices of 
men. 

Yet another illustration, of a different, 
perhaps opposite kind. Among our 
lighter affections none is more familiar 
than the fondness we feel for anything, 
of which the worth is mainly due to the 
time it has been in our possession. The 
relic should scarcely be of such value as 
to require pains for its safe-keeping, nor 
should it be liable to decay either by ne- 
gleet or by use. That it has accompa- 
nied the chances and changes of life 
through so many years, may seem attri- 
butable to hazard rather than to care. To 
another it may be worth little or nothing. 
It offers no tempations to dishonesty, it 
has no attractions for avarice. It will be 
none the less dear, because any utility it 
may once have possessed, has been long 
superseded. It will be prized all the 
more, because to a stranger it appears as 
mere refuse, not worthy even of a corner 
of our desk. Oddity or defect will pro- 
bably enhance our regard. And to any 
demand, why we so much cherish the 
trinket, we shall quietly reply, by refer- 
ring to the time we have possessed it. 

So then it is not absolutely antiquity 
that calls forth our deepest emotion. 
‘’'he granite tors of the moor are far older 
than the monument erected from their 
disrupted fragments. Over the waste as 
they frown now, so they frowned for long 
ages, before a fierce multitude howled at 
their feet around the wicker idol, and the 
stone altar was reddened with men’s 
blood. So would they frown still, if sei- 
ence taught to fertilise the stubborn soil, 
and corn-fields waved yellow where the 
upland is now purpled with the heather- 
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bells. But they have no part in the an-|ed to the earth, but in which we advance 
nals of your race. No human hands | for ever. 
piled up their colossal towers. No life! The difference between material and 
speaks to you from their grim front. | spiritual antiquity is felt the moment the 
They are dead. Dead not even as the | ideas are presented. So long a preface 
things that once had life—for no change | may be deemed superfluous. Yet we 
attends their inanimate forms; centuries shall venture to pursue the subject.a little 
roll away, and they are still the same. | further. The old age of the moorland 
Beside them the eromlech is a thing of tors is indistinguishable from the youth. 
yesterday. But it tells a far different In fact, they have no age. Nothing can 
tale. Voiceless themselves, the grey grow old that feels not the lapse of time. 
stones find expression from their method. | The old age of the tree is decay. Its 
Nature, as we term it, raised them not; | worth is past. It has had its prime, and 
chance, in our phrase, flung them not to- | wasted it. It will vanish and be forgot- 
gether. They are a tomb, and they speak ten. And similarly even with the mate- 
to us of life. Life, like our own, has | rial works of man. The cromlech which 
throbbed in the mould on which they | so kindled our curiosity is eumbered with 
stand. ‘They, and a few like them, are | herbage, sunk in the rising soil, broken 
the sole relics of one branch of the family | to enrich vulgar cabinets. The cross is 
of man. They mark an era in his history. | crambling away, and may be crushed by 
They carry us back to his youth, and so | the falling tree. The statue of the gal- 





tell us of his growth. We are not un-| 


changeable like the tors of the moor; and 
the cromlech that reminds us of our pro- 
gress, seems to partake of our life. 

But return to the great tree. That has 
grown from a sapling; has put forth its 
strength, still lives. If life be the chief 
spring of our sympathy, shall not the 
aged tree win it? It is not changeless 
like the mountain tors. With each sea- 
son it wears a different aspect—with every 
year it assumes an altered form. Ah, yes; 
and now itis dying. Long since, its sub- 
stance has perished—year by year, it 
bears less nurture to its branches; al- 
ready, indeed, they are withered. The 
tree will die, and the plough pass over its 
place. What sympathy have we with 
life like this? But the cross beneath its 
shade! Like the cromlech, that symbol 
marks an epoch in man’s history; a more 
recent epoch—for the cross is more mo- 
dern than the earn—an epoch more mo- 
mentous, for the rude stones are but a 
omb, and the sculptured shaft is the to- 
ken of eternal life. ‘Spirit looks forth 
from every crumbling line, and asserts in 
the strongest sense the ceaseless progress 
of our race and of ourselves—a progress 
not to terminate like the trees, not limit- 


lery, which now the whole wealth of an- 
_cient Athens could not buy, is yet less 
perfect than when it passed from the 
chisel of Phidias. The medal of the mn- 
seum, not exchangeable to-day for a trea- 
sury, is less weighty than when it left the 
emperor's mint. The statue has been 
maimed and disfigured ; the coin is wasted 
and worn. ‘There is no breath in the mar- 
ble lips, no life in the image of Cesar. 
But man is neither stationary and un- 
changing like the rocks of the moor, nor 
liable to decay like the tree, nor sub- 
ject to the intrinsic depreciation and fac- 
titious importance of the works of his 
own hands. We speak, indeed, familiarly 
of the prime of life; meaning thereby the 
season when the body is most vigorous, 
the passions most ardent, the intellect 
most active. And because increasing 
years enfeeble our frame, and cool our 
temperament, and bedim onr perception, 
we speak also of the decline of life. But 
it is a narrow significance that we give to 
life, in these and the like proverbial ex- 
pressions.. They refer only to the por- 
tion of our existence which is visible 
here ; the journey from the cradle to the 
grave; the life of the body. This is not 
the life that wins us reverence by its 
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length, when we manifestly approach its 
close. The affection that smoothes the 
pillow of sickness, or supports the foot- 
steps of infirmity, is called forth on be- 
half of the youngest. 

Life has a far wider meaning than this. 
We are not, indeed, amongst those who 
muse fondly of a pre-existence, and en- 
deavour to trace its memories in the 
dreams of the infant visionary. That 
fanciful theory is hard to reconcile with 
the consciousness of identity, which is 
absolutely essential to any hopeful 
scheme of immortality. It seems to sub- 
ject spirit to the very same kind of change 
which is visible in matter, dividing it into 
particles, and passing it through modes, 
giving it no perception of the transforma- 
tions ; making it fear in a future state the 
same oblivion which now envelopes the 
past. The “shades of the prison-house” 
are, in fact, the beginnings of knowledge. 
The babe upon its mother’s breast has no 
acquaintance with space or time. It lives 
in the midst of an empty and unreal infi- 
nity. For it, there is no external world. 
But every day and hour bring it nearer to 
reality ; hunger and thirst, light and dark- 
ness, are its earliest teachers; they and 
their kindred awake the energy of its 
God-given intelligence, and by slow de- 
grees make it acquainted with its inhe- 
rent strength and weakness. 

Life, say we, needs no theory of this 
kind to exalt its importance. Let its ori- 
gin be whence it may, a new and special 
creation, or an emanation of a more gene- 
ral existence, faith and reason combine to 
tell us, that from its beginning it is vested 
in the individual owner, that it loads him 
with a vast responsibility, and that for 
him on earth it must be a time of continu- 
ous progression, in which there can be no 
rest, and whose every moment modifies 
an eternity. Nor let it be lightly thought 
that this progress is arrested by any bo- 
dily infirmities, such as those which com- 
monly attend increasing years, In this 
life, the mind is dependent upon the body, 
no less for the communication than for 
the acquisition of knowledge, The loss 
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of mental power which seems so often to 
affect the old, is probably an ineapacity to 
teach rather than to know. It is the im- 
plements that fail, not the workman who 
is disabled. And so subtle is the con- 
nection of body and soul, so com- 
pletely hidden are the limits of their mu- 
tual influence, that no apparent mental 
imbecility, not even madness itself, can 
be accepted as proving certainly a real 
failure of the intellect. On the other 
hand, our elders have had more time than 
we for the acquisition of wisdom, and we 
must presume them to be wiser; they are 
nearer than we to the portals of the sanc- 
tuary; the time by which we may survive 
them will to them be as none; some gleam 
of the light eternal may even now irradi- 
ate their spirit; we are unacquainted with 
the secrets of the tomb. 

But it is not immortality only which 
here gives importance to spiritual life. 
We have said that the life of every man 
is vested in himself, but it is not so vest- 
ed merely for his own use. He lives not 
upon earth for himself alone. The tree 
flourishes its day, decays, and dies: other 
trees spring from its seed, but there is 
no link between them and their parent, 
not even the guardianship of offspring or 
the inheritance of instinct, manifested in 
the brute creation. In the very midst of 
the forest every tree stands alone, But 
there is no loneliness for man; the cave 
of the wilderness, the summit of the pil- 
lar, the circling waters of the desert is- 
land, cannot isolate him from his kind, 
The tides of the ocean bear his message 
over the globe; his mere foot-print on 
the sand may agitate his fellow-world. 
Dying in his delusive solitude, his very 
ashes shall become a lesson to all the 
lands. 

And if no apparent isolation can inter- 
rupt this communion of man with man, 
but across seas and deserts its influence 
is felt and acknowledged, how shall we 
exaggerate its power in social life? It is 
not long since we seemed to disparage the 
more material works of human art; but 
the glorious beauty of the ancient statue 
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exalts the faney and refines the judgment | 
of far-distant generations. What shall | 
we say, then, of works which are not | 
material ?—the poetry, history, and phi- | 
losophy, which were once transmitted | 
simply from mouth to mouth, to which | 
writing gave more assured duration, and 
which the printer’s craft has now made per- 
manent as the world itself? But these are 
the works of genius, and genius is rare. 
What shall we say of the countless 
deeds of love, heroism, and devotion, 
handed down from all ages, and told in 
all tongues, which require no inspiration 
that may not dwell in the humblest and | 
rudest breast, yet command an admira- 
tion more universal than is accorded to 
the loftiest efforts of human intelligence ? 

So, while the life upon earth of every 
man is for each only a span long, the 
brief space dilates in its influence upon 
his kind, and becoming linked with many 
a contemporary career, and inherited by 
many a subsequent generation, grows at 
Jength immeasurable in the history of the 
world; and as the same life, well spent, 
brings its owner continually nearer the 
fulfilling of his best desires, so the sum 
of all lives, by an eclecticism necessitat- 
ed no less by policy than by piety, will 
tend to the advancement of our race, and 
not only will individuals grow in wisdom 
as they grow in years, but a like progres- 
sion will be manifested by the whole fa- 
mily of man. 





This eclecticism, we say, is necessari- | 
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stant foree which urges to good must of 
necessity prevail in time over all casual 
perturbations. 

How, then, shall we explain those pe- 
riods of the world’s history, when this 
growth appears to have been checked, 


_and the teaching of the past to have been 


lost, the “dark ages” of our familiar 
speech ?—how reconcile with this continu- 
ous progress the fall of Nineveh and of 
Thebes, of Athens and of Rome, of By- 
zantium and Jerusalem? Is not the his- 
tory of society, like the history of indi- 
viduals, a succession of risings and set- 
tings, a mere recurrence of waves, where 
advance and retrogression perpetually al- 
ternate. 

We have already pointed out the nar- 
rowness of this view of individual life, 
and we have pursued the analogy in a di- 
rectly opposite sense. And civilisation, 
—what is civilisation? Is there not, for 
instance, more in the respect paid to wo- 
men in social life, than in the highest 
possible development of esthetic taste? 
Has not history, while busy with the 
deeds of kings and warriors, been often 
apt to overlook the humble course of do- 
mestic life? Are we quite sure that the 
so-called dark ages were indeed in every 


| Tespect times of retrogression? Is there 


no balance to be struck? Are not those 
times, more easily than their predeces- 
sors, contrasted with the present, and 
may not this very facility tend unfairly to 
their disparagement? And wisdom? The 


ly inherent in social existence, for while | philosophy of Plato was new when Plato 
we will not degrade morality to a mere | lived; it is now spread from the east to 
matter of selfishness, it is everywhere ad- | the west; the good there is in that phi- 
mitted that in the highest sense of the | losophy has been multiplied a thousand- 





words, interest and virtue go always hand 
in hand. It may further be asserted, that 
this identity is less often obscure in the 
economy of the common-wealth, than in 
the conduct of individuals. If, on the 
one hand, the responsibility of society is 
borne more lightly, on the other, its 
temptations are fewer. Its errors spring 
from ignorance more often than from 
corruption. The ignorance at least is 
continually decreasing. And so the con- 





| fold, and by so much the world is better 


now than it was in Plato’s time. It has 
been well observed, that the state of so- 
ciety is most promising, when there is the 
least difference between great men and 
the multitude. 

Are we, then, dreaming of perfectibi- 
lity? Far from it. Very far remote from 
that chimera is the slow and toilsome 
progress which we now contemplate as 
passing upon earth. Every step already 
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achieved seems to make another more 
difficult. Experience teaches us what to 
discontinue, but experiment is required 
to guide us in construction. Perplexity 
comes with the increase of knowledge. 
The first steps from ignorance are more 
striking than the last in learning; the 
advance that once might be measured 
from life to life, becomes perceptible af- 
terwards only in comparing distant ge- 
nerations. The curve of the geometri- 
cian seems at first to approach its bound- 
ing line by a course both rapid and di- 
rect; but the longer it grows, the more 
gradual is the approximation, and the meet- 
ing is lost in infinity. 

And this consideration will check any 
vanity that might otherwise be engender- 
ed by the acceptance of our preceding 
propositions. The present cannot exult 
over the past, while mindful of its res- 
ponsibility to the future. The compari- 
son which will be exacted of us, is be- 
tween our own coming and going. The 
greater our inheritance, the more we shall 
be expected to bequeath. No plea of dif- 
fieulty will avail us; nor will it be suffi- 
cient for our vindication that we have not 
diminished the store; we must have 
turned it to profit, and accumulated an 
increase. 

Excess of self-esteem, however, is not 
the error of our time. A disposition ra- 
ther prevails, to underrate our own pos- 
sessions, and to extol the riches of our 
forefathers, We would fain believe that 
the talent in our hands is counterfeit, and 
80 excuse ourselves from trading with it, 
The same fondness which we bestow 
freely upon the worthless trinket in our 
desk, we toil hard to lavish upon the 
cast-off baubles of our ancestors. In the 
mouth of those ancestors, fond and fool- 
ish were synonymous words. 

But we have written to little purpose, 
if it is not felt to be a strange perverse- 
ness that thus despises the teachings of 
experience, and seeks to reduce to-day to 
the standard of yesterday. Novelty, for- 
sooth! Is a man newer, because for him 
the light and careless livery of youth has 
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given place to the sables and weeds of 
age? Are our title-deeds newer, because 
the tape which binds them together has 
been many times renewed! Are the in- 
stitutions which now rule our social sys- 
tem, newer, beeause they have grown 
with the growth of society, and in their 
advance have broken and cast aside the 
trammelling customs of an earlier age ? 
Is not the very reverse the truth? Did 
not the custom die, when it dropped into 
disuse? Has it not since then lain as it 
were in the grave? Raised now from the 
dead, is it not actually younger, newer 
than the institution from which it fell, 
and which has been living, thriving, 
while the euston: was torpid in the dust! 


| Superstition, indeed, as Fuller says, is 


fondest of the youngest saint. Hence, 
perhaps, this rage for modern an- 
tiques. 

Restoration is, in fact, most commonly 
innovation. The obsoleteness of a cus- 
tom must be presumed to prove its 
worthlessness, It has been tried and 
found wanting. The written law yields 
gradually to the needs of progressive s0- 
ciety, and becomes tacitly superseded in 
the letter, without being impaired in the 
spirit. “No man,” remarks Jeremy Tay- 
lor, “is bound to be a martyr for a cere- 
mony, or to die rather than break a canon, 
or to suffer confiscation of goods for the 
pertinacious keeping of a constitution.” 
There is no disloyalty in neglecting an 
obsolete ordinance, but pertinacity in ob- 
serving it often savors of rebellion. 

It is then a faint-hearted scepticism 
that asks the antithetical question—Pro- 
gress!—from what, and to what? The 
fear of the world’s future is like the fear 
of death. Whatever of worth our faihers 
had, that have we also. Everything that 
we have of price, our sons will have after 
us. Opinionum commenta delet dies, na- 
ture judicia confirmat. In sweeping 
away the notions of men, time makes ma- 
nifest the decrees of heaven. The cross 
of stone erumbles—the cross of faith en- 
dures to the end. 

[Fraser’s Mag. 
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Chronicle of Pnssing Enrnts. 

Durixc the past “month, the English) Franklin had passed through Welling- 
press has been rife with the details of | ton Channel, attained the Kolyma, and 
the movements of Kossuth, but as our then steered to the westward; and when 
readers, for the most part, are doubtless | reaching the meridian of Behring’s Straits, 
familiar with these particulars, we shall | re-entered the ice in order to penetrate 
not reeapitulate them. The great Hun-/| the Pacifie Ocean. The probability be- 
garian seems to have been met with the | _ing that the missing ships had gone, not 
most enthusiastic welcome on his arrival | to the coast of America, but the coast of 
at the port of Southampton, and during | Asia. He stated that he proposed to 
his subsequent visits at Birmingham and | start on the 15th of this month, and to 
Manchester, His public addresses are travel by way of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
elegantly expressed, and so glowing with | Tobolsk, Irkutz, and Takoutz, to the 
the love of freedom, that they have} | mouth of the Kolyman, and thence com- 
tended to inspire among the people of | mence exploring the coast of Siberia east 
this country an almost unparalleled in-|and west, from the north-east cape of 
terest in his behalf. Not only is he to | Asia to the Cape North of Cook, alto- 
have a grand military escort on his arrival, , gether a distance of 10,000 miles. 
and a public reception by the munieipal | Ronie is in a disturbed state; we cut 
authorities, but a splendid banquet is to the following paragraph from a corres- 
be given him at the Astor, by the mem-/| pondent of the Newark Advertiser :— 
bers of the Press of this city, at which,| “The state of things here is wretched 
we believe, Mr. Bryant is to preside. | beyond anything of which you have any 
There is both good taste and propriety | experiente in the United States. Society 
in this movement, since Kossuth distin- is held together from day to day solely 
guished himself in the capacity of editor, by fear aud force. The Papal throne 
and waged war againt oppression and | exists only by the aid of foreign arms, 
wrong as fearlessly with his pen, as he | which is the sole security the scarlet dig- 
did subsequently with his sword. nitaries of the Court have against an en- 

By the last advices, France seems to | raged populace, ready to take instant ad- 
be approaching another political erisis. | vantage of the first opportunity to tear 
Recently, some five or six hundred offi-| them in pieces. The prevailing opinion 
cers of the army have arrived in Paris,| among considerate residents with whom 
and were presented to Louis Napoleon,|I have conversed is, that the smothered 
who, in his address, intimated, without] fires cannot be much longer repressed, 
disguise, that events might soon demand | The government appears to be fully per- 
their interposition, that he should rely | suaded of this. Convineed of the impos- 
upon them, and that he should take the | sibility of recruiting its forees in the Pon- 
lead. tifical States, where every man not su- 

A new search for Sir John Franklin is| borned by office or favor, is its secret 
to be undertaken by Lieut. Pim, partly |enemy, it has determined to enrol 6000 
at the expense of Lady Franklin, who | Swiss troops. 
contributed £500 for the purpose. “ Meantime the espionage of the Police 

The aid of the Russian Emperor is to | exceeds all precedent. Every body and 
be solicited, the English Admiralty hav-| every thing is closely watched, night and 
ing refused to adopt it. Lieut. Pim de-|day. No one, of whatever rank or eon- 
veloped his plan at a meeting of the | dition, can be secure for a moment from 
Royal Geographical Society, held on the | its inquisition. The privacy of families 
10th ult. He had been led, by various | is violated upon the slightest pretexts,” 
circumstances, to the conclusion that SirJ.| A grand parting dinner was given in 
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London, by Mr. Peabody, to the American 
gentlemen connected with the Great Exhi- 
bition, and several other distinguished citi- 
zens of the United States were present. 


Among the company were Mr. Abbot, 


Lawrence, the Right Hon. Earl Gran- 
ville, Sir Henry Bulwer, Sir Charles Fox, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, the Governor of the 
Bank of England, &¢. Some brilliant 
speeches were made on the oecasion by 
the American Minister and Sir Henry 
Bulwer, expressive of great cordiality of 
feeling from the representatives of both 
sides of the water. Some apprehensions 
had been entertained that the Crystal 
Palace was to be taken down immediate- 
ly after the close of the Exhibition. Sub- 
sequent accounts, however, have removed 
this impression. The Great Exhibition 
reporter of The Daily News announces 
that projectors have already commenced 
the erection of a “Crystal Palace” in 
New-York, of smaller extent than its 
great original, and communications have 
been entered into with Austria, the Zoll- 
verein, Italy, and various other Conti- 
nental estates, suggesting the transmis- 
sion of their articles to America for the 
purpose of exhibition and sale. The 
time designated for the opening of the 
Exhibition in New-York is the 15th of 
April. 

Soyer’s Symposium seems to be grow- 
ing into disrepute. It is pronounced a 
complete nuisance to the neighborhood, 
on account of the disorderly people that 
frequent it. 

The Evening Post states that the emi- 
nent vocalist, Sontag, is coming to this 
country to kindle a new musical enthu- 
siasm. 

On the 15th inst., an interesting doeu- 
ment from the pen of Mr. Bryant, oecupy- 
ing about five columns of the Evening 
Post, commemorated the first half century 
of that ably written journal. 

Among many things which had escap- 
ed previous inspection in the Crystal 
Palace was a small glass case containing 
the stuffed skin of “Tiny,” certainly the 
smallest full-grown dog in the world, the 
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property of SirArehibald M’Laine, who had 
sent it in rather late for the Exhibition. It 
was not three inches long, and might have 
served as a lapdog for the Queen of Lil- 
liput. 

Mr. Joseph Paxton, Mr. William Cu- 
bitt, and Mr. Charles Fox have been 
severally presented to the Queen by Vis- 
count Palmerston, and had the honor of 
knighthood conferred upon them by her 
Majesty. 

It is announced that the Duchess d’An- 
gouleme died at Frohsdorf, on the 19th, 
the anniversary of the execution of her 
mother Marie Antoinette. 

November 4th was the 60th anniver- 
sary of the landing of the first white men 
upon the spot where Cincinnati now stands. 

The sub-marine telegraph from Dover 
to Calais is now in operation. The pro- 
ject is again agitated for telegraphic eom- 
munication between England and America. 
It is estimated by the Atheneum that a 
telegraphic communication could be estab- 
lished between England and America for 
half a million of dollars. It proposes to 
sink a single wire across the channel to 
Ireland, and thence to some suitable point 
on the south-west coast to the nearest 
convenient spot on the American con- 
tinent. Only two thousand miles of wire 
would be required to cross the Atlantic in 
this way. The wire should be prepared in 
such a manner as to be indestructible in 
salt water, and should be covered with 
gutta percha, protected by a hempen plait 
for greater seeurity. If the task were 
confined to an experienced American or 
English captain, and the summer months 
chosen for performing the operation, the 
line might be paid out night and day 
without interruption, at the ordinary speed 
of a steamer. If care were taken to ap- 
proach the American and leave the Irish 
céast, at points where a bold shore afford- 
ed protection from anchors, the line when 
onee sunk would be perfectly safe. We 
think there are those now living who will 
witness the accomplishment of this great 
enterprise. 

As the widow of Dr. Judson was em. 
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the third volume of Nicephorus Gregoras, 


a number of noble-hearted and disinterest- | sold for $475. The celebrated Com- 


the reverence in which they held her la- 
mented husband, and the respect and in- 
terest they felt for her bereaved family. 
Mrs. Judson is to pass the winter at Pro- 
vidence, where Dr. Wayland is preparing 
for the press a memoir of the deceased 
and lamented n issionary. 

From the recent report of the Metho- 
dist Book Concern in New York, it ap- 
pears that the sales for the last twelve 
months were more than $200,000, being 
an increase of $65,000 over the previous 
year, and exceeding all former years. 
The profits on the new Hymn Book 
were $48,561. The Christian Advocate 
and Journal has a circulation of from 
25,000 to 29,000. The Missionary Advo- 
cate, 20,000. The Sunday School Advo- 
cate 65,000, with a yearly sale of Sunday 
Schoo! Books amounting to $5,000. The 
Quarterly Review has 3000 subscribers. 

It has been estimated that upwards of 
two hundred millions of gold have been 
received from California since its acces- 
sion to the United States. 

The map of France, which was begun 
in 1817, is not yet finished ; it isto contain 
258 sheets, of which 140 are already pub- 
lished. ‘There yet remain five years’ work 
in surveying, and nine years’ work in en- 
graving to be done. The total cost will 
exceed £400,000 sterling. Up to this 
time, 2,249 staff officers have been engag- 
ed in the work. 

The library of the late Dr. Jarvis, a 
celebrated collector of works in biblical 
and theological literature, was sold at aue- 
tion in this city at the early part of the 
present month (November). A number 
of learned pundits assembled on the occa- 
sion. end some of the books brought high 
prices. It was the largest sale of any pri- 
vate library that ever took place in the 
United States. The following are some 
of the leading books, with the prices they 
brought :—Byzantine Historie Scriptores, 
eontaining a beautiful MS. translation of 





ed friends made her a present of 3000 plutensian Polyglott, $130. The Paris 


rupees, or nearly $1500, as atestimony of | 


Polyglott, $100. Muratori, 37 vols. 
folio, $207. 

Rev. E. Robinson, D. D., the distin- 
guished Biblical scholar and traveller, will, 
it is said, sail for Palestine in December, 
to make additional researches of impor- 
tance in respect to the typography of the 
Holy Land. 

Dr. Cogswell, the superintendent of 
the Astor Library, is expected back from 
Europe next month. 

Mr. Bristed has gone to England to 
produce his forthcoming work on Oxford 
life. It will make a sensation. 

A correspondent of the Newark Daily 
Advertiser, writing from Rome, says that 
after all Archbishop Hughes is a cardinal, 
and that the fact was announced to the 
“ congregation,” Oct, 10. It is further 
stated that the promotion was in the face 
of a protest by all the United-States Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, save one, and con- 
trary to the views of Chief Justice Taney, 
who is a Catholic. 

Prof. Page has been lecturing on his 
newly invented electro-magnetic engine. 
The great merit and originality of Pro- 
fessor Page consist in his having deve- 
loped the properties of the helix, and 
having, by combination, converted them 
into a kind of cylinder, while the magnet 
is made a piston rod, only that it moves in 
air, and without friction. There is no 
knowing what brilliant results are to fol- 
low this discovery. 

On the 20th instant, a terrible acci- 
dent oceurred at the Public School, 
Greenwich Avenue, which resulted in the 
death of between forty and fifty children. 
This heart-rending calamity was caused 
through an alarm of fire having been 
occasioned by the sudden indisposition of 
one of the teachers. Some of the as- 
sistants calling for water, in an excited 
tone, led to the suspicion on the part of 
some of the children, that the building 
was on fire. The wildest consternation 
ensued, and the affrighted children rush. 
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ing to the stairease, and pressing against 
the banisters with much force, they gave | 
way, precipitating to the flagged floor of 
the play-ground nearly a hundred little 
ones, and presenting one of the most 
awful spectacles ever witnessed. The 
scene was terrible in the extreme. Child 
after child rushed down the horrible pit, 
crushing beneath their weight those who 
had preceded them; while others leaped | 
wildly down the chasm, mingling their 
life’s blood with that of their comrades. 
More than seventy children thus rushed 
into the jaws of death, although a few 
escaped maimed for life ; nearly fifty were 
instantly killed. Many of the little ones 
were so dreadfally disfigured and man- 
gied as to be scarcely recognised by their 
parents. 

Some touching lines have fallen into 
our hands addressed to the bereaved 
parents by a sympathising friend ; they | 
are from the pen of Solyman Brown, 
Esq., whose poetic effusions deserve to 
be more extensively known : 


I, 
As the Rose, in its bud, maybe nipped by the’storm, 
And the hurricane shatter its beautiful form ; 
So, innocent Childhood may sink to repose 
As sweet as the sleep of that delicate rose. 


Il, 
What though my loved child, in its earliest years, 
Has left, with earth's pleasures, its sorrows and 
tears ; 
It was only to soar on the pinions of love, 
Frey te Free-School below, to the High-School 
above. 


HL 
The moments are brief while in sadness I tread 
On the clod of the valley that rests on the dead ; 
But the ages are coming which terminate never, 
When the loved, with the loving, live onward 

forever. 

IV, 
Great Father Eternal ! all Goodness Thou art! 
Creation thy Kingdom !—Thy throne be my heart! 
And ne'er may that heart, in its sorrow, regiee 

isdom 


At aught which is marked by Thy 
Divine ! 

Dr. Gutzlaff, an indefatigable laborer 
among the Chinese ir the good work of the 
missionary cause, died on the 9th of Au- 
gust last, in his 48th year. He was one 
of the most devoted of scholars and ex- 
emplary of men. Some years ago he 
published the best work on China that 
has ever appeared. 


Among recent deaths we notice that 
of the Honorable Mrs. Lee, sister to 
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the late Lord Byron, and whose name 
will ever be cherished by the admirers 
of true poetry for the affecting man- 
ner in which the poet has enshrined it 
in his verse. Referring to this event the 
Atheneum says, “ Few readers of Byron 
will forget his affectionate recurrences to 
his sister,—made more touching from the 
bitterness of his Memoirs towards all 
those whom he accused of contributing 
to the desolation of his home and the 
shattering of his household gods. The 
once familiar name met with in the com- 
mon obituary of the journals, will have 
recalled to many a one that burst of 
grateful tendernes with which the bard 
twines a laurel for his sister’s forehead, 
which will be laid now upon her grave,— 
and of which the following is a leaf :— 


“ From the wreck of the past which has perished, 
This much I at least may recall, 

That what I most tenderly cherished 
Deserved to be dearest of all. 

n the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there stil! is a tree, 

And a bird in my solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

Numismatic science has to lament the 
loss of a long known, learned, and dis- 
tinguished cultivator, Mr. H. P. Borrell, 
who died on the 2nd instant, at Smyrna. 
His numerous excellent Memoirs on 
Greek Coins, and his clever work on the 
Coins of Cyprus, form permanent memo- 
rials of his erudition, research and correct 
judgment. 

The Paris papers announce the death 
of M. de Savigny, member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

Lord Brougham, we observe, purposes 
to submit to Parliament a project for 
consolidating the Middle and Inner Tem- 
ples, Gray’s Inn, and |Lincoln’s Inn, into 
one legal University to be governed by a 
Senate and Chancellor, similar to ‘other 
Universities. It is proposed to establish 
professorships in the different branches 
of law and equity. The immense fees 
which are at present charged for entering 
the Inns of Court are to be abolished. 

The Literary World of November 22d 
copies an anecdote or two of Mr. Fenni- 
more Cooper’s early career in this city, 
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furnished by his friend Dr. Francis, which | presentatives, literary men of foreign 
we here transcribe. | distinction, and authors of repute in our 

“TI first knew Mr. Cooper,” he writes, own land. It was gratifying to observe 
“in 1823, He at that time was recog-/ the dexterity with which Mr. Cooper 
nised as the author of ‘ Precaution, of would ope with some Eastern friend 
‘The Spy, and of ‘ The Pioneers.’ The who contributed to our delight with a 
two last named works had attracted ‘Boston notion, or with Trelawny, the 
especial notice by their widely extended | associate of Byron, deseanting on Greeee 
circulation, and the novelty of their cha-|and the ‘Younger Son,’ or with any 
racter in American literature. He was guests of the Club, however dissimilar 
often to be seen at that period in eonver- their habits or character ; accommodating 
sation at the City Hotel in Broadway, | his conversation and manners with the 
near Old Trinity, where many of our | most marvellous facility. The New York 
most renowned naval and military men | attachments of Mr. Cooper were ever 
convened. He was the original projector dominant. I witnessed a demonstration 
of a literary and social association, called | of the early enthusiasm and patriotic ac- 
the ‘ Bread and Cheese Club,’ whose place | tivity of our late friend in his efforts, 
of rendezvous was at Washington Hall. | with many of our leading citizens, in 
They met weekly, in the evening, and | getting up the Grand Castle Garden Ball, 
furnished the oceasion of much intellee-! given in honor of Lafayette. The arrival 
tual gratification and genial pleasure. | of the ‘Nation’s Guest’ at New York, in 
That most adhesive friend, the poet Hal- | 1824, was the oceasion of the most joy- 
leck, Chancellor Kent, G. C. Verplanek, | ful demonstrations, and the celebration 
Wiley, the publisher of Mr. Cooper's | was a splendid spectacle ; it brought to- 
works, Dekay, the naturalist, C. A. Davis | gether celebrities from many remote parts 
(Jack Downing), Charles King, now pre- | | of the Union. Mr. Cooper must have 
sident of Columbia College, J. Depeyster | undergone extraordinary fatigue during 
Ogden, J. W. Jarvis, the painter, John | the day and following night; but nearly 
and William Duer, and many others, | as he was exhausted, he exhibited, when 
were of the confederacy. Washington | the public festivals were brought to a 





Irving, at the period of the formation of 
this circle of friends, was in England, 
occupied with his inimitable ‘ Sketch 
Book.’ I had the honor of an early ad- 
mittance to the Club. In balloting for 
membership the bread declared an affirm. 
ative; and two ballots of cheese against 
an individual proclaimed non-admittance. 
From the meetings of this society Mr. 
Cooper was rarely absent. When pre- 
siding officer of the evening, he attracted 
especial consideration from the richness 
of his anecdotes, his wide American 
knowledge, aud his courteous behavior. 
These meetings were often signally 
characterised by the number of invited 
guests of high reputation, who gathered 
thither for recreative purposes, both of 
mind and body ; jurists of acknowledged 
eminence, governors of different States, 
senators, members of the House of Re- 





close, that astonishing readiness and skill 
in literary execution for which he was 
always so remarkable, Adjourning near 
daybreak to the office of his friend, Mr. 
Charles King, he wrote out more quickly 
than any other hand could copy, the very 
long and masterly report which next day 
appeared in Mr. King’s paper—a report 
which conveyed to tens of thousands who 
had not been present no inconsiderable 
portion of the enjoyment they had felt 
who were the immediate participants in 
this famous festival.” 

The Continental papers report the 
death, at Jena, of Professor Wolff. Pro- 
fessor Humbert, of the Academy of 
Geneva, a distinguished Orientalist, and 
author of many learned works, is also 
reported to have died on the 19th Sep. 
tember, 

The North and South American Coffee 
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House, Cornhill, has long been the well- 
known resort of Americans in London; 
but a new and extensive American Hotel 
is about being built there. 

Some idea may be formed of the pro- 
digious value of specimens exhibited in 
the Crystal Palace, from the fact that one 
of the French goldsmiths sent articles 
there to the value of about $500,000; 
and an English goldsmith nearly double 
that sum. The Duchess of Sutherland 
is said to have been the heaviest pur- 
chaser of articles on exhibition. Her 
enormous revenues, equalling, perhaps, 
the privy purse of the Queen, have been 
for once fairly tested. 

A contemporary suggests that we must 
be living in the “iron age,” since we are 
drawn by iron horses, on iron roads, con- 
struct iron houses, build iron ships, sleep 
on iron beds, sit in iron chairs, drink from 
iron fountains, and those of us who have 
any money keep it locked up in iron safes, 
and those who have not are locked up in 
iron jails. 

The building for the Astor Library is 
now being plastered, and will be ready 
for occupation in the course of next 
spring. Its dimensions are 65 feet front 
and 120 deep, and it covers the whole 
lot. It is 70 feet high, and is built of 
brick, with a basement faced with brown 
stone, and is without pretension in its 
architecture. The building is to cost, in- 
cluding the ground, one hundred thousand 
dollars, one-fourth of the sum applied by 
Mr. Astor to the whole object. The 
chief purchases of books will be deferred 
until the building is nearly ready to re- 
eeive them. There are now stored in 
Bond-street about 26,000 volumes, select- 
ed, it is said, with great care, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Coggswell, one of 
the Trustees, who is charged with this 
duty. He is now abroad, engaged in 
making further purchases. In the month 
of June next the Library will probably be 
opened to the public, with 50,000 volumes 
of books. 

The records of genius present many 
dark passages in which destitution and 
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poverty have been the portion of its fa- 
vorites. The latest instance of the kind 
is the following: 

“ Alexander Lee—author of ‘Come 
dwell with me,’ ‘ Away to the mountain’s 
brow,’ ‘ The Soldier’s Tear, ‘ Meet me in 
the Willow Glen, ‘Come where the as- 
pens quiver, and many other delightful 
airs well known in the musical world— 
recently died, in London, in poverty and 
want! About a week before his death, 
he called on a friend and brother pianist, 
Mr. Thirlwall, stated his extreme destitu- 
tion, and asked that a concert might be 
got up for his relief. This was done ge- 
nerously and promptly. ‘The concert was 
advertised—Lee end Thirlwall to preside 
at the piano. The other performances 
were to be by Mr. Thirlwall’s four daugh- 
ters, and by half a dozen other friends 
and pupils of Lee, who had offered their 
gratuitous services. On the day of the 
proposed concert, he for whose benefit it 
was to be given, died. It was thought 
best to perform the concert, however, and 
devote the proceeds to paying the proper 
honors to his memory. They did so, but 
most of those who tried their voices were 
too much affected to sing, and the per- 
formance was at last brought to an ab- 
rupt termination by one of his pupils, who 
burst into a passion of tears while endea- 
voring to sing ‘ The Spirit of Good, an 
air by the departed master.” 

The following interesting extract on 
water, we take from a late number of the 
Edinburgh Review : 

“Nor is the hailstone less soluble in 
earth than in air. Placed under a bell- 
glass with twice its weight of lime, it 
gradually melts and disappears ; and there 
remain four parts instead of three, of per- 
fectly dry earth under the glass. Of a 
plaster of Paris statue, weighing five 
pounds, more than one good pound is so- 
lified water. Even the precious opal is 
but a mass of flint and water, combined 
in the proportion of nine grains of the 
earthy ingredient to one of the fluid. Of 
an aere of clay land a foot deep, weighing 
about one thousand two hundred tons, at 
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least four hundred tons are water; and, 
even of the great mountain chains with 
which the globe is ribbed, many millions 
of tons are water solidified in earth. 

“ Water, indeed, exists around us to an 
extent, and under the conditions which 
escape the notice of cursory observers. 
When the dyer buys of the dry salter one 
hundred pounds each of alum, carbonate 
of soda, and soap, he obtains, in exchange 
for his money, no less than forty-five 
pounds of water in the first lot, sixty-four 
in the second, and a variable quantity, 
sometimes amounting to seventy-three 
and a half pounds, in the third. Even 
the transparent air we breathe contains, 
in ordinary weather, about five grains of 
water diffused through each eubit foot of 
its bulk, and this rarified water no more 
wets the air than the solidified water 
wets the lime or opal in which it is ab- 
sorbed.” 

The London Art Journal speaks in en- 
thusiastie terms of the progress of art in 
this country. The writer observes: 

“Every note of intelligence we receive 
from America assures us of the rapid 
progress which the fine arts are making 
in that country, and it requires no great 
amount of prophetic skill to foretell that, 
before many years have passed, they will 
have gained a position that the most san- 
guine could scarcely have entertained a 
short time since, provided the energy and 
industry now displayed be not withheld 
for the future.” 

The new work on London and its as- 
sociations, to which we have formerly re- 
ferred, is, we believe, to be issued by Mr. 
Putnam, of this city, in a few days. It is 
entitled “ Memories of the Great Metro- 

tn 


California seems to be as prolific as 
ever of its golden treasures. A steamer 
has just arrived bringing $3,000,000. 

G. P. R. James has again been lec- 
turing at Boston, and with but partial 
success. 

The Annual Thanksgiving which has 
just been observed throughout the States, 
commemorated the Two Hundredth An- 
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niversary of this time-honored New Eng- 
land festival. 

Among recent deaths in this country, 
we may mention the name of Dr. De 
Kay, the distinguished naturalist, and au- 
thor of the “ Natural History of the State 
of New-York.” He died on the 22d ult., 
aged 60. On the 9th, the death of Dr. 
Kearney Rogers, of this city, occurred ; 
and on the 12th ult. Professor Pattison, 
of the New-York University; also, Mr. 
Howland, of the firm of Howland and 
Aspinwall, on the same day. 

There have been one or two failures in 
the city during the past month; among 
them Mr. Bartow, a commission paper 
merchant, who built, at his own expense, 
some years ago, Trinity Church, Brook- 
lyn, at a cost of $100,000. 

Bayard Taylor’s Letters from the Con- 
tinent, published in the Tribune, are read 
with great interest; they are among the 
best productions of his pen. 

Mr. Hildreth, the author of the able 
and copious History of the United States, 
published by Harper and Brothers, has 
asserted that Judge Haliburton, in his 
work on the “Rule and Misrule of the 
British in America,” has “ repeatedly bor- 
rowed, not only sentences and 
but whole pages, from his (Mr. Hildreth’s) 
history, with the alteration of hardly a 
single word, and without the slightest in- 
timation that the composition was not his 
(Judge Haliburton’s) own.” 

Layard’s fresh discoveries at Nineveh 
prove of greater value than originally 
supposed. Murray will speedily publish 
the work in London, and Putnam in this 
city, by an especial arrangement. 

We forgot to mention im our announce- 
ment of the city booksellers, that Mr. 
Putnam’s splendidly embellished works 
have at length made their appearance, 
and have already elicited from the press 
the most enthusiastic commendation. 

The announcements for the month, of 
the London booksellers, are somewhat 
numerous, they include the following :— 
Travels in European Turkey in 1850; in- 
cluding a visit to Greece, Hungary and 
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the Sclavonian provinees, &c., by Edmund | 
Spencer. Khartoum; and the Blue and | 
White Niles; by George Melly. A new 
romance by Mrs. Marsh, author of Emilia 
Wyndham, entitled “ Ravenseliffe ;” and 
Cecile, or the Pervert; by the author of 
“Rockingham.” Murray is publishing, 
The History of England under the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, with an 
introductory sketch of the early Reforma- 
tion. T'wo.new volumes, the 5th and 6th, 
of Lord Mahon’s History of England; Lives 
of the friends and contemporaries of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, by Lady Theresa 
Lewis ;“ a Faggot of French Sticks,” by 
the author of “ Bubbles from the Brun- 
nen of Nassau.” Volumes IX. and X. of 
Grote’s History of Greece. Personal nar- 
rative of an Englishman domesticated in 
Abyssinia, by M. Parkyns. The Danes 
and Northmen in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland: by J. J. Worsaae. Life of 
Stothard, with personal reminiscences, &c. 
by Mrs. Bray, and Murray’s Official Hand- 
book of Church and State; being a 
Manual of historical and political reference 
for all classes. Among illustrated works 
for presentation, we notice the following, 
which are just ready: Heath’s Keepsake 
for 1852,—The Court Album, or Book of 
Beauty,—Christian Graces in Olden times, 
Longfellow’s Poems, beautifully illustrat- 
ed, in vol. 8vo. Footsteps of our Lord and 
his Apostles, with numerous fine Engray- 
ings, &e. Dr. Cummings’ new work, 
“ Foreshadows, or Lectures on our Lord’s 
Miracles and Parables as earnests of the 
age to come,” the 2nd. Series. 
Elementary Physics : by Robert Hunt, 
with numerous iliustrations. Florence 
Sackville ; or Self-dependence: by Mrs. 
Burbary; also a new work of fiction, en- 
titled “ The Fair Carew; or Husbands 
and Wives.” A new work is announced 
by Ainsworth, to be published in num- 
bers, entitled “ The Life and Adventures 
of Mervyn Clitheroe.” An English edi- 
tion has just appeared of Mr. Ware’s 
“European Capitals;” also Mr. Whip- 
ple’s “ Lectures on Literature and Life. ” 





Bentley publishes “Travels from the 
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Rocky Mountains to California,” by the 
Hon. Henry Coke ; The Life and Times of 
Dante, by Count Balbo: History of Greek 
Classical Literature, by the Rev. R. W. 
Browne: Lieut. Burton’s Seenes in Seinde : 
History of Mary Queen of Scots, by 
Miguet, A new complete British Gazet- 
teer, by J. A. Sharp. 

In the Atheneum of November 8th is 
an article, forcibly written, on the Inter- 
national Copyright Question. It re- 
presents the feeling of American Pub- 
lishers, with the exeeption of one prinei- 
pal firm, to be in favor of an International 
Copyright Law; and deprecates the pre- 
sent system of piracy as injurious to the 
interests of authors and publishers of 
both countries. The firm referred to is re- 
presented as stating that the proposed 
protection “certainly would not be opposed 
by them ;—but as advocacy of it would 
lay them open to the charge of acting on 
interested grounds, they must decline to 
interfere.” It is earnestly to be desired 
that this long vexed question were settled ; 
involving as it does the interests of Ameri- 
ean literature and the moral elevation of 
the publishing business in this country. 

Melville’s new work, “ The Whale, or 
Moby Dick,” is pronounced by the 
Atheneum an absurd book. Its catastrophe» 
it says, is hastily, weakly, and obscurely 
managed, and the style in places disfigur- 
ed by mad (rather than bad) English. , 

Cruikshank’s Comie Almanack, as well 
as Punch’s Pocket-book for 1852, are rife 
with satirical exhibitions of Bloomerism. 
Fisher’s Drawing-room Serap-book is, as 
usual, full of engravings of various inter- 
est and merit. 

Lady Bulwer Lytton has a new novel 
in press; and Charles Dickens also an- 
nounces “a new story,” soon to be com- 
menced in serial form. 

The Longmans have just issued Sen- 
timents and Similes of Shakspeare, beau- 
tifully printed and illuminated by Hum- 
phreys. The appearance of the pages is 
rich and elegant. The letter-press runs 
everywhere within threads of gold, and 
the title-page is splendidly illuminated. 
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The cover is exquisitely carved, having a | M. W. Dodd has in press—* The So- 
medallion of Shakspeare in the centre. | vereigns of the Bible,” by Mrs. E. R. 

Smith, Elder & Co. have announced, | | STEELE, illustrated; A Winter in Spitz- 
A Novel, by W. M. Thackeray, in three | _ bergen, from the German, by E. G. Surrn, 
volumes; The Present State of Parties, | illustrated ; Poetry for Children and 
by Richard Doyle, Esq., a Series of Etch- Youth, by Rev. T. Epwarps; and a 
ings for Christmas, with Descriptions. Wo- | Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, by 
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men of Christianity, exemplary for Piety | Professor Stuart. 
and Charity, with Portraits ; by Miss Julia 
Kavanagh, Author of “Woman in France,” 

“ Nathalie,” &e, Memoirs of the late | 

Emperor of China, and the Court of Pe-| 

kin, by the Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff, in 1 vol. 
Suwarow and his Last Campaign, by the | 
late Major Macready, in one volume. Pie- 
tures of Life in Mexico, by R. H. Mason, 
Esq,, in two volumes, with Etchings. 

Dewitt & Davenport have just pub- 
lished GreeLey’s “ Glances at Europe ;” 
a volume possessing, to our mind, all the 
freshness and keen zest of the most vivid | 
* first impressions.” Without aspiring to | 
depth or statistic reliability, they are what 
they profess to be, “ glances” at manners 
and things in Europe, fixed with photo- 
graphie accuracy by the pen of a keen 
observer. One cannot open the book 
without lighting on some point of inte- 
rest, luring on to other scenes; which 
to the travelled forcibly recall the memo- 
ries of transatlantic sojourn. 

We have received from Prall, Lewis 
& Co., the enterprising publishers of 
“ New York, Past, Present and Future,” 
the latest edition of this work, now so 
well known; it contains, under appro- 
priate heads, a large amount of informa- 
tion concerning the Great Metropolis, and 
is embellished with a number of good 
engravings. 

P. Brocket. & Co., Hartford, Ct., have 
in press an octavo of about 600 pages, 
finely illustrated with steel-plate portraits, 
entitled, “ The Heroes and Martyrs of the 
Modern Missionary Enterprise,” with 
Sketches of the Earlier Missionaries, by 
L. E. Sara, Esq. ; with an Introduction 
by Rev. Wm. B. Spracue, D.D. 

» The Appletons have issued recently, 
“ Legends of the Flowers,’ by Susan 





Pinpar. 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadel- 
'phia, have in press, The Philosopher 
under the Roof ; The Journal of a Happy 
|_ Man; and The Confessions of a Work- 
man, two new books from the French of 
Emite SouvesTRe. 

J. 8. Redfield has in press, and will 
speedily publish, Dream-Land by Day- 


| light. A Panorama of Romance. By 
|Carotiwe CHESEBRO’. 


1 vol. 12mo, 
Characters in the Gospels, as Illustrating 
Phases of Character at the Present Day. 
By Rey. E. H. Cari. Narratives of 
Sorcery and Magic. From the most Au- 
thentie Sourees. By Tuomas Waricat, 
M.A., F.S.A., &c. &c. In one vol. 12mo, 
Men and Women of the 18th Century. 
By Arsene Hovussaye. Philosophers and 
Actresses. By the same Author. Aytoun’s 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. In one 
vol. 12mo. The Book of Ballads, Edited 
by Box Gavuirrer. In one vol. 12mo, 
Recollections of our Neighbourhood in the 
West. By Axice Carey. In one vol. 
12mo. 

Prof. LoxcreLLow’s new poem, The 
Golden Legend—A Mystery, is to be is- 
sued immediately by Ticknor & Co., of 
Boston. They also have in press the 
following : — Recollections of my Child- 
hood. By Grack GREENWoop. With de- 
signs by Billings, Second Series of 
Greenwood Leaves. By Grace Green. 
woop. The Snow Image and other Sto- 
ries. By Narnamte, Hawraorne. Life 
of Lord Jeffrey. By Lord Cocxsury, 
Leigh Hunt’s Complete Poetical Works. 
The Nooning. By James Russeit Low- 
ELL. Memoir and Writings of Hartley 


Coleridge. 

Guerber & Co., of this City, have just 
published a Bird’s-eye View of Niagara 
Falls, executed in lithography, in the first 
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style of the art. It presents a beautiful! A Reel in the Bottle, Gc. Edited by 


panoramic view of this crowning glory 
of the wild and wonuerful of American 
scenery. 

Appleton and Co. have a splendid se- 
ries of illustrated works adapted for 
presentation; among their number may 
be mentioned the following: The 
Women of Early Christianity, elegantly 
embellished : a splendid volume on Egypt 
by Dr. Warrwricnt, entitled The Land 
of Bondage ; its ancient monuments and 
present condition. They have also pub- 
lished the following new juvenile works : 
Louis's School Days—A Story for Boys, 
by E. J. May. Illustrated by Wood 
Engravings. 1 vol. 16mo. cloth, 75 ets. ; 
gilt edges $1. “No Such Word as 
Fail ;” or, the Children’s Journey, by 
Auice B. Neat. One vol. 16mo., Illus- 
trated; forming the First of the Se- 
ries of “Home Books” by Cousin Alice. 
Nicaragua; its People, Scenery, Monu- 
ments, and the proposed Interocean Ca- 
nals; with numerous original maps and 
illustrations, by E. G. Squier, late Chargé 
@’ Affaires of the U. States to the Repub- 
lic of Central America, 2 vols. 8vo., in 
December. The Philosophy of the Me- 
chanics of Nature, by Z. Auex ; with il- 
lustrations, 1 vol. 8vo., will also be issued 
in a few days from the same press. 

Carter and Bros. have in press: Man; 
his Religion and his World, by the Rev. 
Horativs Bonar. Geological Walks 
among the Nooks and Crannies of Scotland, 
by Hucu Muer. Christ our Example, 
by Caroxine Fry. Roger Miller. Brown 
on the Sayings and Discourses of Christ ; 
and Kirto’s Daily Bible Mlustrations, se. 
cond series, 

Scribner will publish immediately: 
Darley’s illustrated edition of Reveries of 
@ Bachelor ; or,a Book of the Heart, by 
Ik Marvet. 1 vol. 8vo., with twenty-five 
illustrations. Price in cloth, full gilt, 
$4,in moroceo extra, $6. The Old 
Guard; by J. T. Heaptey. 1 vol. 
12mo., with ten illustrations. Price $1 25. 
Dream Life; by Ik Marvet. Author 
of Reveries of a Bachelor. 1 vol. 12mo. 





Rev. H. T. Cyeever. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Examples of Life and Death. By Mrs. L. 
H. Sicourney. 1 vol. 12mo. 

We take the following from the clos- 
ing paragraph of the December number 
of the “ Dollar Magazine.” It will inform 
our readers of an expected alliance in the 
literary world, which, like many similar 
unions of congenial natures, will tend to 
enliven the “holidays :” 

“ And now a word in private with you,” 
says the editor of the “ Dollar.” “Have 
not the hours we have passed together, 
dear reader of the Dottar, flown by us 
with gentle wings? Is not our vice, 
our talk, grown a familiar and pleasant 
thing to you? You must not part com- 
pany with us, must you? No, no, you 
answer altogether, we fancy. Why do 
you put so sudden a question? We will 
answer you, friends of ours. Have you 
heard of a work published in this great 
city, much like our own, printed on the 
same paper, sold at the same price, and 
known as the Norta Amrrican MisceL- 
Laxy? Many of you have, and sach as 
have not, may take our word for it. 
Well, this monthly and our Dotiar have 
been jogging along by the side of each 
other very comfortably for some time ; 
now will you wonder if, finding that our 
tempers agree marvellously, that our 
tastes do not differ a jot, that we have 
pretty much the same subjects to talk of 
and the same way of talking, if instead 
of living apart any more, we come to- 
gether, and live hence forward, for ever, 
as man and wife, in a happy union? You 
don’t object, readers of the Dortar? 
No? We knew you wouldn't, and that 
you may know how the young couple get 
along, you will reeeive the * North Ameri- 
ean Miscellany and Dollar Magazine,’ in 
handsome bridegroom trim, on the first of 
January ; become a friend at once, and 
stand by the united fortunes of this 
worthy pair, as many of you have by 
those of the ‘ Dollar’ in its state of single 
blessedness, for a long, long day.” 
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We derive the following engravings, with 
the accompanying text, from the new 
work on London, just issued by Mr. Put- 
nam of this city, entitled “Memories of 
the Great Metropolis;” an illustrated 
volume of remarkable interest, which we 


.commend to the especial attention of our 


readers. 
17 
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The Tower of London—the most an- 
cient of its edifices—with its grim battle- 
ments and frowning towers, now looms 
in view. Of Tower Hill we have a few 
things to note by the way. 

William Penn was born in the parisi: 
of St. Catherine, Tower Hill, on the 14th 
of October, 1644. He was subsequently 
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twice imprisoned in the Tower for his 
religious opinions. During the time that 
her husband was a prisoner in the Tower 
we find Lady Raleigh fixing her residence 
on Tower Hill. In Little Tower-street, 
Thomson was residing in 1726 ; and here 
he wrote part of his “ Seasons,’—Sum- 
mer. On the west side of Tower Hill is 
the ancient church of Allhallows, Bark- 
ing. Hither were conveyed the headless 
remains of more than one illustrious per- 
son after decapitation. This antique 
edifice stands on the spot, if it does not 
indeed include part of the church founded 
by Richard Ceeur de Lien. It has been 
the favorite resort of successive princes ; 
among others, Edward the First was ac- 
customed here to offer his devotions. 
When he was Prince of Wales, it is re- 
corded, that, assured by a vision that he 
should be victorious over ‘all nations, on 
condition that he should erect an image 
to the Virgin, and pay his adorations to 
her there, five times every year—the 
superstitious prince religiously obeyed 
the injunctions of the vision; and when 
subsequently one military success follow- 
ed another, “Our Ladye of Barking” 
grew into such great repute, that pilgrims 
flocked to her shrine with rich presents 
from all parts of England. 

Richard the Third restored this chapel, 
and founded a college ; this latter, how- 
ever, was suppressed in 1548. 

Tower Hill is rife with many a mourn- 
ful memory. It was here the wise and 
witty Sir Thomas More; the great Pro- 
tector, Duke of Somerset; the accom- 
Piished Earl of Surrey; the lofty Straf- 
ford; the venerable Laud; the patriot 
Sidney; and the gay and graceful Duke 
of Monmouth, forfeited their lives, as 
well as numerous other distinguished 


personages whose names figure promi- 


nently on the scroll of English history. 
Among a host of scarcely less illustrious 
characters who perished by the hand of 
the executioner on Tower Hill, may be 
mentioned Edward Plantagenet, Earl of 
Warwick, son of the false and perjured 
Clarence ; the handsome and accomplish. 





ed adventurer, Perkin Warbeck; the 
gallant Sir William Stanley, who placed 
the crown on the head of Henry the 
Seventh, on the field of Bosworth; the 
powerful Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham ; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, the successor of Wolsey in the 
favor of Henry the Eighth; George 
Lord Rochford, brother of Anne Boleyn; 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, mother 
of Cardinal Pole; the ambitious Lord 
Seymour of Sudeley, uncle to Edward 
the Sixth, and brother to the Protector 
Somerset; the turbulent John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland; Sir Thomas 
Wyatt; Lord Guildford Dudley, the hus- 
band, of Lady Jane Grey; her father, 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk ; Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, the ambitious 
lover of Mary Queen of Scots ; the crafty 
visionary, Sir Henry Vane; William 
Howard, Earl of Stafford, condemned on 
the false evidence of Titus Oates; Sir 
John Fenwick; the gallant Charles Rad- 
cliffe, brother of the Earl of Derwentwa- 
ter; and lastly, the infamous Simon Fra- 
ser, Lord Lovat. 

But it is not entirely from the illustri- 
ous blood with which it has been 
drenched, ‘that Tower Hill derives its 
interest. Here, at a cutler’s stall, the 
assassin Felton purchased the knife 
which cut short the life of the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and here, at the sign of the 
“ Bull,” died, in extreme poverty, the un- 
fortunate dramatic poet, Thomas Otway : 
—“He died,” says Dr. Johnson, “in a 
manner I am unwilling to mention. Hay- 
ing been led by his necessities to 
contract debts, and hunted, as is sup- 
posed, by the terriers of the law, he re- 
tired toa public house on Tower Hill, 
where he is said to have died of want; 
or, as it is related by one of his bio- 
graphers, by swallowing, after a long 
fast,a piece of bread which charity had 
supplied. He went out, as is reported, 
almost. naked, in the rage of hunger, and 
finding a gentleman in a neighbouring 
coffee house, asked him for a shilling ; 
and Otway, going away, bought a roll, 
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and was choked with the first mouthful.” | an inscription over the door-way of the 
Such, at the age of thirty-three, is said to | cell reads as follows: “He that indureth 
have been the fate of the author of “ Ve- | to the ende shall be saved. M. 10. R. 


nice Preserved.” 


'Rvpston Dar Kent. ano. 1553;” and 


Let us now take a brief survey of the | yet another, “Be faithful unto the deth 


Tower: this ancient pile, once the bul- 
wark of London, as well as the prison- 
house of its secret crimes, has been alter- 
nately the residence and prison of royal 
and noble personages for a thousand 
years. 

William the Conqueror built that por- 
tion of the Tower of London known as 
the White Tower. 





The history of this | 


notable structure is rife with events of | 


thrilling interest. As a palace and prison 
it is more memorable than as a fortress. 
The historic details of the Tower, indeed, 
form a prominent feature in many chap- 
ters of the history of England, and we 
can scarcely venture even to refer to them 
by name. While the barons were wait- 
ing for the royal signature to the Magna 
Charta, the Tower was held in trust by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. During 
the victorious reign of Edward IIL, 
among its illustrious inmates were the 
crowned heads of France and Scotland. 
It was also within its dreaded walls that 
the conference was held by Richard IL. 
and the leaders of the insurrection of 
Gloucester, and the Tower was vigor- 
ously besieged in the sanguinary conflicts 
of the Houses of York and Lancaster; 
while during the civil war, it was sueces- 
sively occupied by the contending parties. 
From the Tower, too, Royal processions 
and pageants usually proceeded, as late 
as the times of James Il. Among the 
Most costly of these may be mentioned 
the coronation pageants of the haughty 


Elizabeth and the profligate Charles. It 


Was in a cell on the first floor of the 
White Tower that Sir Walter Raleigh, it 
is said, wrote his “ History of the World.” 
On the interior of the walls of this Tower 
are still to be seen the melancholy me- 
mentos of terrible sufferings. One of the 
most affecting is that of a hapless lady, 
who records the sad story of her twelve 
years’ incarceration—it is signed A. W.; 


and I will give the a crowne of life. T. 


| Fane, 1554;” and beneath it, “T. Cul- 


pepper of Darford.” 

The Chapel erected in the reign of 
Edward L, and dedicated to St. Peter and 
Vincula, possesses great interest, from its 
being the cemetery where so. many noble 
and worthy personages at last found re- 
pose after suffering from the cruelties of 
the tyrant Henry VIII. The gentle Anne 
Boleyn slept here, beside her noble bro- 
ther Lord Richford ; also Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, and Sir Thomas More. 

The Tower has been designated by the 
poet Gray, as— 

“ London's lasting shame 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed.” 
How many have been the noble and he- 
roie victims of state intolerance, cupidity, 
and mistaken zeal! One of these was 
the martyred Tichborne, who, though he 
refused to connect himself with the con- 
spiracy for the assassination of Elizabeth, 
yet fell a sacrifice to suspicion. His pa- 
thetic verses, penned just prior to his ex- 
ecution, are as follow: 


“ My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 
My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 
And all my goods are but vain hopes of gain. 
The day is fled, and yet! saw the sun, 
And now I live, and now my life is done. 
“ My spring is past, and-yet it hath not sprung, 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are 
My youth is past and yet I am but young, 
I saw the world, and yet 1 was not seen: 
My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun, 
And now | live, and now my life is done.” 


The principal parts of the Tower 
usually inspected by visitors, are the 
Armory, containing equestrian figures in 
armor, from the reign of Edward I. to 
James [TI.; Queen Elizabeth’s Armory, 
which is situated in the White Tower, 
and was the prison of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh and others, during the reign of 





Queen Mary; the “ Regalia,” or royal 
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jewels, contained in another apartment, 
are estimated at three millions sterling. 
St. Edward’s Crown was made for the 
coronation of Charles II, and has been 
since used at the coronation of all the 
Sovereigns of Great Britain since that 
period to our days. This Crown is iden- 
tically the same that Blood stole from 
the Tower, May 9, 1671. The new 
crown made for the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, is a purple velvet cap, enclosed 
by hoops of silver, and studded with a 
great quantity of diamonds. The upper 
part is composed of an orb, adorned with 
precious stones, and surmounted by a 
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cross. Amongst these diamonds is a 
magnificent ruby, worn by the Black 
Prince, and a sapphire of matchless 
beauty. The value of this crown is cal- 
culated at £111,900. Think of a space 
of two feet square, representing property 
to the value $15,000,000! These are 
magnificent baubles to gaze upon, but 
what vast benefit might be conferred 
upon the poor Spitalfields wéavers, were 
this amount devoted to their urgent ne- 
cessities! In the Record Office are kept 
the rolls from the time of King John to 
the reign of Richard III. 








HOLLANT HOUSE. 
Hot.anp Hovss, situated in Kensington, | pen of the late Lord Holland, whose lite- 


was erected in the reign of James I., and 
affords a fine example of the architecture 
of that period. 

The library is one hundred and five 
feet in length, the collection of books 
extensive and valuable; the rooms are 
adorned with busts and pictures. The 
Park includes about three hundred acres, 
of which sixty-three are disposed in plea- 
sure-grounds. Over a rural seat is in- 
scribed the following couplet, from the 





rary taste and acquirements are generally - 
known :— <- 


** Here Rogers sat; and there for ever dwell 
With me those ‘ Pleasures ’ that he sang so well.”’ 


Holland House is rich in historic and 
classic associations. The celebrated Earl 
of Holland, who suffered death for his 
attachment to his royal master Charles L, 
after having sided alternately with him 
and the Parliament, was imprisoned here 

















HOME. 


in his own house, once by the King, and 
again by the House of Commons. 

Addison became possessed of Holland 
House, by his marriage with the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick and Holland. The 
poet died here, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, near the entrance to the 
north aisle of Henry the Seventh’s Cha- 
pel. 


HOME. 


Home—the home of childhood and of) 


youth — how dear must it ever be to the 
heart of manhood? Years may have 








recollections of Palestine, may not tempt 
him to more than linger for a moment by 
the way, and then pass on to that less fa- 
vored, it may be, but far dearer land, 
where is his home. 

The sailor, as in the lonely night watch 
he paces the deck of his gallant vessel 
bounding along over some distant sea, 
while the moaning wind whistles through 
the cordage, dreams it is the voices of 
spirits, whispering of home—the home he 
quitted so readily, but which he now longs 
for as the tempest-driven bird for the 
nest it has too rashly forsaken. Many a 
strange vicissitude has he undergone 
since he left that peaceful spot. At one 


elapsed since we looked upon its vener-| time the scented gales of Arabia have 
able form or crossed its threshold, worn | flung their fragrance around him, as his 


by the tread of generations ; but it can 
never fade from our memory, or be dis- 
placed from our recollection by any other 
we have since learned to call our home. 
The love of home, like the love of coun- 
try, is confined to no elass; it is notto be 
bounded by the landmarks of nobility, 
or limited in its universal sovereignty by 
the restraints of rank. The lordly man- 
sion and the splendid palace may have 
little of home to bless their magnificence, 
while the lowly hut reposing beneath 
their shade may make good a title to the 
endearing name. The traveller may have 
gazed on*many a stormy landscape and 
many a noble shore. The heaving forest 
or the waving prairie may have spread 
their loveliness before him, majestic 
rivers may have courted his admiration, 
or the soft murmurings of some blue 
lake have wooed him to repose—but all 
these, though they may charm for a while, 
cannot win his heart from home. He 
may have wandered beneath the glowing 
sky of Italy, or climbed the rocky 
heights, grand in their towering rugged- 
ness, of Switzerland. His footsteps may 
have echoed amid the ruins of Greece, or 
trod in paths hallowed by the feet of 
Him who trod earth, no home in which to 
lay His head. But the glories of Italian 
scenery, the mournful associations of 
lovely Greece, or the still more tender 





bark glided gracefully through the rip- 
pling waters of the blue Mediterranean ; 
at another, the rude blast of the tempest 
has struck his reeling ship, and sent her 
leaping and quivering over the mountain 
waves of the boundless Atlantie. But, 
alike in sunshine and in storm, the silken 
zephyr could not woo, nor the roaring 
hurricane drive from his breast the sweet 
hope ef one day revisiting the home now 
so far away. 

The thought of home is that which 
infuses its greatest vigor into the arm of 
the warrior, rendering him on the battle- 
field indifferent to the tramp of the war- 
horse, the flash of the bayonet, or the 
roar of the cannon, and which, on the 
bed of sickness, breathes consolation into 
his wounds, and robs them of half the 
pain, by reminding him of their re- 
ward, 

It matters not whether that home be 
in the dim recesses of snow-crowned 
Norway, or in the beaming plains of 
laughing France—under the burning sun 
of Afriea’s seorehed up deserts, or by 
some glistening stream in forest glade of 
dear old England—by Niagara’s foaming 
precipice, or Geneva’s peaceful lake— 
home is everywhere home. “Home, 
sweet, sweet home,” is the song in which 
all nations may join, for truly, “ there is 
no place like home.” 
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SIGHTS IN AND ABOUT ROME. 


The ruins of the Palace of the Cesars 
are upon the right, in passing down the 

ia di San Gregorio. This immense 
building, or collection of buildings, began 
first by Augustus, and enlarged by Tibe- 
rius and Caligula, was subsequently ex- 
tended by Nero, beyond Mount Palatine 
to the Esquiline, to the great detriment 
of Maecenas, whose house was compelled 
to give way to “the pre-emption right” 
of the Emperor. You know that Titus 
afterwards retrenched this enormous out- 
lay of brick and mortar, employing that 
upon the Esquiline for the foundations of 
his baths, and confining the Palace to its 
former limits—the Palatine. These ruins 
are among the most enormous in Rome. 
The ivy, and the verdure that cover the 
immense masses of masonry, give a very 
picturesque appearance to the Palatine; 
and some portions of them when visited, 
are found to be pleasing and beautiful. 
Yet they are generally so devoid of dis- 
tinctness and beauty, that they leave upon 
the mind an impression of utter devasta- 
tion and decay; and one sees so little 
that gratifies the sight, in comparison 
with what was once so extensive and im- 
posing, that he seldom cares to go more 
than once. The Coliseum, I have 
thought, was not so grand and impres- 
sive in the days of its first completion, as 
itis now. There is a strange and mourn- 


ful beauty in the Baths of Caracalla,- 


which one never forgets, and you never 
feel weary of visiting either. It is not 
so, I think, with Cesar’s Palace. 

The hill is covered with gardens and 
vineyards, in one of which are certain 
damp subterranean rooms, called “The 
Baths of Livia.” A rough-looking cice- 
rone will-unlock the entrance, and in the 
dark chambers will fasten his candles to 
a long pole, and show you some fine re- 
mains upon the ceiling, of painting and 
stucco. If you ask him for any informa- 
tion worth having, he will tell you he 
doesn’t know, and though a descendant 
of some old Roman, the blood in his 


SIGHTS IN AND ABOUT ROME. 


veins is so weak and diluted, that he evi- 
dently cares very little for its ancient 
glory. The particular proof of its re- 
nown, over which he watches, is regarded 
only as a pile of rubbish, which foolish 
people come and see, causing him an out- 
lay for candles, and an income of coppers. 
So we go. In one part of the ruins, you 
will find some old temples used for gra- 
naries and hay presses; and the other re- 
mains serve as rope-walks. So they go. 
From one part of the hill you may look 
down upon the Cireus Maximus, and 
from another enjoy a superb view of 
Rome. You may also see, right in the 
midst of these ruins, a modern, most in- 
tensely modern villa, with towers and 
turrets and other effective gingerbread. 
And upon the highest point of those an- 
cient and vast remains, it is perched like 
a cocked hat, upon a colossal, headless, 
and disfigured statue. 

Proceeding down the Via di San Gre- 
gorio, we are led to the Via San Sebasti- 
ano, which conducts to the Baths of 
Caracalla. These occupy an area of more 
than a mile in circumference, and except 
the Coliseum, are the most extensive ruins 
in Rome. It has been said that they 
contain 1,600 marble seats for bathers, 
and among the pieces of sculpture which 
were here discovered, were the Farnese 
Hercules, the Flora, and the Tora Farnese, 
now in the Naples Museum, and the 
Torso Belvidere, the two Gladiators, a 
Venus, and two baths of basalt at present 
in the Vatican. The custode, who opens 
the wooden gate, will show you a grand 
plan of the baths as they were, and a 
room where are heads, and legs, pieces 
of columns, fragments of arms, marbles, 
and mosaics, all heaped together, and 
Served up in one grand dish of ruin. He 
will show you remains of the superb mo- 
saic pavements, and conduct you to a 
tower leading to the summit of one of 
the highest points, where you may sit and 
look down upon the whole. You may 
notice its erumbling arches, and massive 
columns, its defaced and ruined pave- 





ments, and its silent and tenantless halls. 
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All order and architectural beauty have 
gone, and everything is confused and de- 
caying. But the strange shapes the ruins 
have taken, and the trees, and grass, and 
flowers that spring from their rugged 
sides and suinmits, and hide their defor- 
mity in dense and unchecked verdure, 
have a mild beauty which cannot be told. 
It was here that Shelley wrote most of 
his “Prometheus Unbound,” but the in- 
spiration of the place, I've thought, was 
better suited to that sad drama of the 
Cenci. One niche in the memory is fill- 
ed, I can tell you, after visiting the Baths 
of Caracalla. 

. Before reaching the Basilica of San 
Sebastiano, you pass a little chureh call- 
ed “ Domine quo vadis,” said to mark the 
spot. where the Saviour was met by St. 
Peter; and in the Basilica, among its many 
relies, is a stone with impressions said to 
be of the Saviour’s feet. There is in the 
Basilica, a reclining statue of St. Sebas- 
tian, who is there buried. Among the 
relics you will be shown the pillar to 
which he was fastened, and one of the 
arrows which pierced him, and will feel 
that there are times in the intellectual, as 
well as spiritual history of men, when 
great need is felt for an inerease of faith. 

But this church is especially remarka- 
ble, as the entrance to the catacombs. 
You enter them by candle light, and go 
through one passage after another, now 
straight and then winding and intricate. 
You pass the tombs of grown persons, 
and of children: many of them martyrs to 
the Christian faith. It is known that in 
the olden times, those times when Christi- 
anity walked like a feeble and beautiful 
child, with bare feet over a path of 
spikes, and amid the goadings and revil- 
ings of the whole earth, the Christians 
used these catacombs as places of worship. 
Very appropriately, therefore, the monks 
have here and there fashioned the rock 
into rude chapels, for devotional puposes. 
A man’s memory must become a tangled 
skein of cobwebs, before he will forget a 
visit here. If he has any imagination, he 
can paint pictures enough, apart from all 
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the peculiar associations of the place, ‘as 
he follows the monk who in strange dress, 
and by the dim light of the candles, 
guides him through those dark, damp, 
gloomy, windings. They are of almost 
ineredible extent, reaching, it is said, to 
the length of twenty miles, although only 
a comparatively small portion of them is 
allowed to be traversed. And what a 
history has such a place! A _ history 
known only to the actors and to God. 
Book shelves are piled with records of 
places, and of men, yet how much, how 
very, very much is unwritten after all, 
“save in the eternal stereotype of His 
omniscience.” 

About two miles beyond the Porta San 
Sebastino, is 

“The small round tower of other days, 

Firm as a fortress with its fence of stone.’* 


It is indeed most massively built, and 
gives strongest evidence of having been 
a most superb structure. Even now, it 
has a lien upon several centuries to come. 
The tower is seventy feet in height, rest- 
ing upon a quadrangular basement. It 
was built in memory of Cecilia Meletta, 
wife of Crassus, and daughter of Quintus 
Metellus. From his conquest of Crete, 
B. C. 66, the latter obtained the surname, 
Creticus, and upon the part of the tomb 
towards the street is this inscription, Ca- 
cilia Q. Cretici, F. Metelli,Crassi. Above 
it, is a mutilated bas-relief. Within is a 
small circular chamber, having walls 25 
feet thick, its own diameter being but 15. 
The tomb was much injured byhaving 
the outer coating of its basement stripped 
to make lime, while large portions were 
removed by Urban III. to eonstruct the 
fountain of Trevi. It was also much in- 
jured during the siege of the Constable de 
Bourbon, and in the 3th century, a con- 
ical roof which sprang from. the frieze 
and cornice, was displaced by a battle- 
ment at the instanee of Boniface IIL, who 
converted it into a fortress. It has lived 
and lasted through a great deal of perse- 
cution. Below, not far distant, is the 
cireus of Romulus, having an area of 
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1580 feet in length, and 260 in breadth, 
and still very well preserved. From this, 
is a very pleasant walk to the valle Caf- 
farelli, where is the Fountain of Egeria, 
one of the loveliest places which the 
stranger can visit and every way worthy 
the tradition which gives it its chief in- 
terest. There is a ruined chamber, built 
into a green hill side, having at one ex- 
tremity a defaced and recumbent statue. 
A clear stream of water falls into a basin, 
and is led by channels along each side of 
the brick pavement. The walls, within 
and without, are overgrown with moss 
and ivy, and adorned with vines and flow- 
ers. I have sat, and looked up at the 
patehes of blue sky, seen through the tra- 
cery of verdure across its broken ere- 
vices, with no other companion than a soli- 
tary bird, and no sound save the music of 
the falling water, and it seemed a place 
where one might come when his thoughts 
were troubled, and his heart heavy, and 
be soothed and comforted by its pure 
and blessed influence. Above it isa very 
beautiful grove, the Grove of Bacchus, 
near which is an old temple of the same 
name, (New York Observer. 


T. B. MACAULAY. 


Wuenre is a richer literary aneedote to 
be found than this graphic account of a 
celebrated writer? If these statements 
be true, we should not be surprised to 
hear of the great English historian in a 
strait-jacket before long:—“There is a 
common pedestrian of London streets, 
well known to all who are acquainted 
with their notabilities. He is a short, 
stout, sturdy, energetic man. He has a 
big round face, and large, staring, ‘and 
very bright hazel eyes. His hair is cut 
short, and his hat flung back on the crown 
of his head. His gait is firm and de- 
cided, with a little touch of pomposity. 
He is ever provided with an umbrella, 
which he swings, and flourishes, and does 
always batter on the pavement with 
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mighty thumps. He seems generally ab- 
sorbed in exciting and impulsive thought, 
the traces of which he takes no pains to 
conceal. His face works, his lips move 
and mutter, his eyes gleam and flash. 
Squat as is his figure, and not particularly 
fine the features, there is an unmistaka- 
ble air of mental power and energy, ap- 
proaching to grandeur, about the man. He 
is evidently under the influence of the 
strong excitement of fiery thought. Peo- 
ple gaze curiously at him, and stop to 
stare when he has passed. But he heeds 
no one—seems, indeed, to have utterly 
forgotten that he is not alone in his pri- 
vacy, and pushes on, unwitting of the 
many who stare and smile, er of the few 
who step respectfully aside, and look with 
curiosity and regard upon Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay. Occasionally, however, 
the historian and poet gives still freer 
vent to the mental impulses which appear 
to be continually working within him. 
A friend of mine lately recognised him 
dining in the coffee-room of the Trafalgar 
Hotel, at Greenwich—a fashionable 
whitebait-house, which, it appears, he 
frequently patronises. He was alone, as 
he generally is, and the attention of more 
than one of the company was attracted 
by his peculiar muttering and fidgettiness, 
and by the mute gestures with which he 
ever and anon illustrated his mental 
dreamings. All at once—it must have 
been towards the climax of the prose or 
verse which he was working up in his 
mind—Mr. Macaulay seized a massive 
decanter, held it a moment snspended in 
the air, and then dashed it down upon the 
table with such hearty good-will that the 
solid crystal flew about in fragments, 
while the numerous parties dining round 
instinetively started up and stared at the 
curious iconoclast. Not a whit put about, 
however, Mr. Macaulay, who was well 
known to the waiters, called loudly for 
his bill to be made out at the bar, and, 
pulling, with a couple of jerks, his hat 
and his umbrella from the stand, clapped 





the one carelessly on his head, and strode 
| out, flourishing the other.” 
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AN ADVENTURE AT A BUFF ALO-HUNT. | the north and the south, gradually vanished 


BY HUGH JOHN URQUHART. 


into air. 
For a few minutes I stood wrapt in the 


I was dreaming of Old England, and | contemplation of this magnificent prospect, 


home, and a thousand things connected 
with them, when a hand grasped my 
shoulder, and a well-known voice shouted 
in my ear, “ Up, Frank! up!” 

I started to my feet,and shook off the 
dreamlike sensation peculiar to a person 
just roused from a sound sleep. I beheld 
my friend and fellow-traveller, Alfred 
Churleigh, standing at my side. The 
keen air of the morning acted upon my 
senses like a cold bath, and I was im- 
mediately familiar with the world of reali- 
ties I had quitted for a time. 

I stood on a wild spot in Western 
America, far from the cities and towns 
which civilisation has introduced upon the 
more easterly portion of that vast con- 
tinent. The red man, driven from the 
neighbourhood of the Atlantic by the en- 
croachments of his pale-faced brethren, 
still held sway over the rough and ro- 
mantic district into which my companion 
and I had penetrated in pursuit of the 
wonderful and the picturesque. 

At the exterior of the little tent which 
we had pitched in the waste lay a broad 
tract of land, as wildly beautiful as our 
hearts could desire. In our immediate 
neighbourhood small thickets and knots 
of trees were scattered, presenting such 
splendid specimens of timber as are not 
often to be met with. At our backs, that 
is to say, towards the east, these clumps 
thickened into a large forest, which, after 
spreading over an extént of several miles, 
was here and there broken by the clearing 
of some new settler, and at length wholly 
disappeared to make room for the culti- 
vated field and the busy town. In our 
front the thickets became fewer and fewer; 
till at last, at the distance of a mile from 
where we stood, they gave way to a 
grassy wilderness, to which the eye could 
trace no distinct boundary. Beyond all, 
towering in frowning grandeur, lay the 
Rocky Mountains, stretching away in an 
apparently -—— chain, which, both at 

1 





| the bustle of our overnight encampment 


having prevented my then doing justice to 
it. The cheerful laugh of my companion 
recalled me. 

“Come, Frank! I never knew you to 
gaze so intently on anything as you now 
do on these mountains; unless, indeed, it 
was the ceiling at school, when you had. 
an unanswerable question put to you.” 

“A splendid scene!” I remarked en- 
thusiastically. ~ 

“The ceiling or the mountains?” in- 
quired my fellow-traveller. 

“You do not seem in a poetic mood 
this morning, Alf.” I resumed; “so let 
us be preparing for our hunt.” 

“With all my heart. It's what I have 
been thinking on for the last three weeks.” 

“Where are the Indians?” I asked, 
looking round in search of our red com- 
panions. 

“Look there,” said Alf., pointing to a 
light smoke which rose from a neigh- 
bouring thicket. “You see they are 
thinking of breakfast already. Let us 
follow such good example.” 

While we are supposed to be engaged 
in that salutary occupation, I will give the 
reader a few explanations as to te object 
of our presence there. 

Having casually visited America, I was 
thinking of quitting New-York for the old 
country, when I accidentally met my 
quondam schoolfellow, Alfred Churleigh, 
in its streets. He, too, had visited the 
great Republic, and had become so 
enamoured of its institutions that he had 
resolved to stay. As the arrangements 
for his final settlement in New-York were 
not then completed, he proposed to me a 
tour among the wild districts of the 
country, that we might have the pleasure 
of beholding the aborigines practising 
their primitive customs. 

We aceordingly started for the far west ; 
but although we found there more than 
sufficient beauties to reward the trouble 
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and expense of the journey, yet we were | 
unable to gratify our curiosity respecting | 
the manners of the red men. We found | 
them all more or less tainted with the 
customs of the emigrants. 

While wandering among the furthest 
clearings, we met with a party of aborigines 
who were preparing for a great buffalo- 
hunt. With his usual passion for any- 
thing extraordinary, Churleigh proposed 
to join them, and I assented with the | 
same eagerness. In this company we had | 
come to the wilderness to take part in 
the great hunt. 

As this was the day appointed for the | 
chase, I had slept in my cloak, in order | 
that I might dispense with my accustomed | 
toilet. Therefore that consideration did | 
not trouble me on the morning in question ; 
and our breakfast having been despatched, | 
we joined our red friends, and began to pre- | 
pare in earnest for the great event of the day. 

Our party mustered about forty, who 
were all provided with horses, so that we 
made a grand figure. Our companions, 
clad in their blankets, and ornamented 
with their paint, presented a strange ap- 
pearance when mounted on horseback. 
To do them justice, they managed their 
steeds with considerable skill, particularly 
when we take into consideration the 
rudeness of the apparatus through the 
medium of which they govern them. 

The weapons were very various. Alf. 
and myself were provided with a good 
rifle a-piece, besides the usual formidable 
hunting-knife. Some of the Indians were 
armed with the bow, some with the spear, 
and others with both. Only two or three 
possessed fire-arms, which I found, how- 
ever, were considered inferior to the 
native weapons when employed for the 
purposes of the hunt. 

All being prepared, we advanced towards 
the desert till within a quarter of a mile 
of it. There we stopped, to decide on 
the manner of conducting the chase, and 
while our companions were thus oceupied, 
we, who were too inexperienced to offer 
advice in the matter, had leisure to observe 








the form of the country. Our party had 


hitherto proceeded in such a manner as to 
keep the thickets between them and the 
wilderness, so that it was hidden from our 
observation ; but now Alf. and I separated 
ourselves from the rest, and took up a 
position from which we could conveniently 
reconnoitre. 

The thickets which I mentioned as sur- 
rounding the confines of the desert, if a 
plain of grass could be ro called, ap- 
proached it in a kind of rude semicircle, 
the two extremities of which were about 
a mile apart. We had halted nearly op- 
posite the centre of this line, and there- 
fore those extremities necessarily formed 
a boundary to our sight. In the midst 
of the semicircular line, or rather between 
its extreme points, we could pereeive a 
number of black spots moving on the 
plain, upon closely observing which, we 
discovered that they were no less than a 
herd of the monarchs of the prairie, in 
whose pursuit we were about to engage. 

We had not time to observe more than 
this, for the conference broke up, and we 


_ were instructed in our portion of the du- 


ties of the day. The plan of attack on 
the herd was as follows: Two divisions 
of our party were to proceed, under eover 
of the trees, to the extremities of the 
semicircle I have mentioned, and to en- 
deavour to cut off the retreat of the herd 
by galloping thence as far as possible into 
the desert. I took my appointed post at 
the left or southern point, while Alf. 
was placed at the opposite one. A third 
division was leftin the middle of the eurve 
to sally forth upon them if we should 
succeed in driving them in that direction. 

These arrangements having been con- 
cluded, we all separated to take our several 
posts. The parties stationed at the ex- 
tremities had to make many cireum- 
volutions to keep themselves concealed 
from the animals, who, once alarmed, 
would make for the centre of the prairie, 
and so deprive us of our sport. We ac- 
cordingly wound behind the friendly 
thickets, sometimes retreating from the 
wilderness and sometimes advancing 
towards it, until we had gained the last 
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cover, which we effected without disturb- 
ing the herd. 

Here we stopped for a few minutes, 
for the purpose of observing their position. 
That they were very fine creatures my 
own experience and the delighted ex- 
clamations of my red fellow-hunters fully 
convinced me. They were browsing im- | 
mediately between the two last thickets 
of the semicircular line, as near the centre 
as they could possibly be, which position, 
as I understood from the imperfect Eng- 
lish of the Indians, was considered very | 
favourable, 

We did not stop long. We saw the | 
opposite party gallop swiftly from their 
concealment, and, giving the rein to our | 
horses, we followed their example at a 
speed which it is a pity could not have | 
had more witnesses. As it was, however, 
we were obliged to “ waste our sweetness 
on the desert air.” 

The buffaloes perceived the other party 
as they issued from their cover, and, after 
a moment’s hesitaiion, those who were 
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mendous speed. It was immediately ap- 
parent to me that the line of their course 
and of that which we were pursuing would 
cross at about a quarter of a mile from the 
spot we had reached, while it was nearly 
double that distance from them, An idea 
struck me, that if I could reach the other 
side of the point of crossing before they 
came up I should gain some good chances. 

Possessed with this scheme, I continued 
my career with unabated speed, while my 
companions reined in, and warned me by 
shouts to desist. I, however, mistook 
their shouts for eries of encouragement, 
and hurried on in the full determination 
to make a hero of myself. 

The restiveness of my steed caused 


| some delay in my progress to the point 


of crossing. Still I caleulated there would 
be time to clear it before the buffaloes 
could by any possibility reach it. My 
anticipations appeared likely to be realised 
till I had arrived opposite the very centre 
of the approaching herd. Then there 
was time to have accomplished my object, 


reclining rose to their feet, and they all | but alas! my steed placed his foot upon 
crowded together, keeping their eyes fixed | a smooth stone, and slipped with such 
upon the first assailants. While they | violence that it was with the greatest 
were thus occupied, we made great pro- | difficulty I prevented him from falling. 
gress unnoticed. | Terribly frightened at his position, and 
At our right hand stood the motionless | flurried by the accident, he could not be 
herd of buffaloes gazing intently upon the | collected for a run for safety until it was 
opposite party, who were making short | too late to avoid the danger by clearing 
work of getting between them and the | the line of the buffaloes, 
desert. About a mile behind the point| 1 glanced momentarily at the advancing 
from which they had issued I could distin- beasts, who were already at only a few 
guish the forest boundary of the prairie | yards’ distance from me. As they came 
stretching along until it became invisible on at full speed they presented a fearful 





in the long distance. 

The little arm of the semicircle from 
which we had burst was not, as I had at 
first imagined, a border of the wilderness. 
It was only about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, while behind it extended the 
desert in apparent boundlessness, so that 
when viewed from the prairie it appeared | 
like an encroachment upon its dominions. | 

Suddenly the herd, after gazitig for some 
minutes at their foes, turned round, raised 





their long tails, lowered their bushy heads, 
and rushed off to the prairie at a tre-/ 


appearance to one in my perilous position. 
Their heads were lowered to the ground, 
as if meditating a reception for my person 
upon their sharp horns; their tails were 
flourishing in the air, and oceasionally 
descending upon their broad sides with 
a force not very agreeable to my feelings; 
while the earth shook beneath the heavy 
tread of their feet, creating a thundering 
which was beyond description, My 
emotions on beholding this sight ean only 
be imagined by one placed in my situtation, 
with the agreeable prospect of being gored 
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by their horns, or trampled to death 
beneath their hoofs. 

There was not a moment to be lost. I 
turned the head of my trembling horse as 
quickly as possible, dashed my spurs into 
his flanks, totally unmindful of his con- 
venience, and went off before the herd at 
a, dashing pace, leaving the bristling line 
of horns within two yards of his tail. 

When first I saw the animals careering 
over the plain, I deemed it impossible to 
match them for speed; but now I found 
to my surprise that, although they pro- 
ceeded at the same terrific space, I con- 
trived to preserve the same distance be- 
tween me and them for at least a mile 
and ahalf. My gallant steed appeared as 
fully sensible of the necessity of exertion 
as I myself, and strained every nerve in 
the endeavor to escape. With voice and 
hand and heel I urged him to his utmost 
speed, and by those means succeeded in 
maintaining the original two yards for 
some time. 

At length, his pace slackened per- 
ceptibly, and I could perceive that space 
gradually diminishing. The sweat tric- 
kled down his coat and plastered it to his 
skin, at the same time involving me in 
a perfect cloud. I knew now what I had 
at first feared; namely, that my horse 
could not persevere for any distance in 
such a terrible race. I raised myself in 
the saddle, and, looking back, eould per- 
ceive my human companions eager ia the 
pursuit, and beyond them I could catch 
sight of several trophies of their suecess 
lying upon the plain. I shouted to them 
with the insane hope that they could re- 
lieve me, as if I deemed it possible to 
break through that dense line, even sup- 
posing that they could overtake it. 

The herd opposite the point before 
which I was flying was not composed of 
more than six deep; and as I was looking 
upon them and anticipating the horrors of 
a death inflicted by their means, a shot 
from one of their pursuers laid the hind- 
most on the grass, thus leaving only five 
between me and safety. The idea then oc- 
curred to me that, if I could turn my horse 
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sufficiently quick to enable him to leap 
over the first array of horns, I might suc- 
ceed in scrambling over the remainder. 

It was an insane experiment, but I was 
convinced that, unfortunate as it might 
prove to me, the result could not be more 
so than that which I should experience 
by remaining where I was. Accordingly, 
I put forth all my skill, and turned my 
horse in an instant, gathering him for the 
leap at the same time. 

He sprang from the ground with des- 
perate force, and { believe to this day that 
he comprehended the expediency of the 
exertion. Not only did he clear the first 
line of horns, but alighted upon the back 
of the second bull. Reaching the ground 
was entirely out of the question, so close- 
ly were the animals pressing together, 
therefore I was content to alight in such 
a strange position. With a hind leg at 
each side of the buffalo, and his fore feet 
beating wildly upon its back, my steed 
struggled violently to free himself, while 
the animal tossed its head furiously in the 
attempt to reach him, but fortunately in 
vain. 

I disengaged my feet from the stirrups, 
and prepared to put the remainder of my 
plan into execution. Grasping my hunt- 
ing-knife in one hand, and slinging my 
rifle at my back, I lifted myself as high as 
possible, and commenced the performance 
of an equestrian feat. With my horse 
struggling as I have described, I placed 
my feet upon the pommel of the saddle, 
at the same time clinging to his neck with 
all the strength [could command. Ata 
favorable movement of the horse, I placed 
my hands upon his head between the ears, 
made a violent effort, and sprang over his 
head in the same manner as I remember 
to have cleared posts when a schoolboy. 

I fell upon the bushy hump of the 
following buffalo, and slid upon his back 
to a convenient distance from his horns. 
He tossed his head with great violence, 
and eommenced lashing me with his tail 
with such fury that I looked rather hasti- 
ly to the next stage of my perilous jour- 
ney. But I found to my terror that this 
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was an impraeticable one. Between the 
bull on which I was then sitting and the 
following one there was an interval of at 
least two feet, which rendered it impos- 
sible for me to clear the horns of the lat- 
ter, even if I could have sprung over the | 
distance while in such a position. 
Turning with a sickening feeling from 
this new danger, I proceeded to make an 
experiment almost as desperate. I thought 
that if I could kill the animal upon which | 
I sat, the rest of the herd would avoid his 
body, and thus I, by clinging to it, should 
effect my escape. I determined upon at- 
tempting this, and next considered the 
means of putting it into execution. To 





wound him mortally with my gun was | 
impossible without first exposing myself | 
to his terrible weapons. The only me- 
thod was a wound by the knife; and I 
crept towards his head to put my idea 
into practice. 

Thad heard of the killing of an elephant 
by driving a sharp instrument into the 
spinal marrow, and I resolved to employ 
the same means with my buffalo. Ac- 
cordingly, I collected all the foree pos- 
sible in my arm, and struck my weapon 
at the spot I imagined to be the proper 
one. The point hit with great violenee 
upon a bone, glanced off, and passed 
down the side of the neck, inflieting a 
long flesh-wound. Unable to check the 
force of the false blow, I slipped upon 
the back of the animal’s head, and was 
instantly tossed high in the air. I des- 
cended upon the hind-quarters of the last 
of the ling, and glided thence to the 
ground, where I found myself, with no 
worse injuries than a few slight bruises, 
while my horse lay mangled and dead 
within a few yards. 

But a new danger awaited me almost 
equal in magnitude to that which I had 
escaped. Looking up, I perceived that 
an old buil had turned back, and was eye- 
ing me in an extremely malicious manner. 
I was upon my feet in a moment, and be- 
hind the stump of a tree in an equally 
short space of time, and he then came on 





with tremendous force. 
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In the vain endeavor to strike me his 
horns entered the rotten wood, which he 
tore and threw into the air with furious 
violence. After he had sufficiently vented 
his rage upon the tree he turned to me, 
who had in the meantime got my rifle 
ready. 

He stood gazing intently on me fora 
minute. An Indian, on foot and armed 
with a bow, was at a hundred yards’ dis- 
tance, and another on horseback was as 
far behind him. With these exceptions, 
there was no witness to my present ad- 
venture. . 

I levelled my rifle at the buffalo’s head 
and fired. The bullet was buried in the 


| huge bunch of hair upon his shoulders, 


as I perceived by its singeing. The ani- 
mal, totally unharmed, lashed his sides 
with his tail and came rushing upon me. 

I now thought all was over with me. 
Between us there was nothing but the 
mere grass of the prairie, and I was un- 
armed, having left my knife in the wound- 
ed buffalo; true, an Indian was not far 
behind me, but I leoked with eontempt 
on his arrows. 

On rushed the bull. I was wheeling 
in a circle to avoid the onset, and he was 
adapting his movements to mine, when I 
heard a slight whizzing near my ear, and 
immediately an arrow struck with con- 
siderable force into the shoulder of the 
huge brute before me. He made a few 
slight attempts to continue his manceuvres, 
but at length stood quite still, bellowing 
with rage and pain. The Indian who had 
struck so opportunely ran up with great 
eagerness, followed by his mounted coun- 
tryman, who gave the animal a thrust with 
his lance, under which infliction he, how- 
ever, remained stationary. It was after- 
wards explained to me that the arrow had 
been struck in a manner often practised 
by the natives, namely, by driving the 
point into the shoulder of the buffalo, so 
that every motion gave him such exqui- 
site pain that he preferred remaining still 
to incurring it by endeavoring to escape. 

The Indians pointed to my gun, and 
signified in broken English that I should 
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go close to the animal and shoot it. I 
aecordingly loaded and advanced within 
a yard of his head. I placed the muzzle 
of my rifle as close as possible to his ear, 
and fired. 

The effect was instantaneous. The 
roar to which he was giving utterance 
died away; he dropped down with a 
heavy erash, and rolled over on his side, 
dead, The Indians ran up and commenced 
lauding the dexterity with which the deed 
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We invite the reader’s attention to 
the subjoined admirable epistle to the 
Eprror, from a friend and correspondent 
in far-off “Eldorado.” It is as graphic 
as a painting, and, moreover, is imbued 
with true feeling, which cannot be simu- 
lated. The letter was written in April 


‘last; and into it we plunge, in medias 





had been executed, and I, the hero of | res :— 


their praises, breathed the first time for 
the last quarter of an hour. 
([Tait’s Mag, 


AMERICA, 
BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE, 


Clime of the Valiant and the Tried ! 

Where Manron fought and Warren died, 

Where Monmours still to Guiirorp calls, 

And Valor walks through Vernon’s halls, 

While Honor muses in the gloom 

And glory of the Hero’s tomb, 

Or chants that grand old lay she made 
Aecordant with the dark blue seas, 

That murmur mild where Freedom laid 
Her lion-soul’d Mintiapes : 


Land of the Forest and the Glen! 
Thou bardy nurse of hardy men! 
Land of the Mountain and the Lake ! 
Of rivers rolled from sea to sea, 
Tn tha! broad grandeur fit to make 
Tine xpusbols of Eternity ! 
(> treat elime! O dearest land! 
Who shal: your banded children sever ? 
God of our Futhers! here we stand 
¥ron Plyne~uth’s rock to Georgia’s strand— 
Heart ~l to heart, hand linked to hand— 
And swear, “ The Union lives for ever!” 








WE can be as little certain of other 
men in the present as we can be of our- 
selves in the future. 

WE ought not to judge of men’s merits 
by their qualifications, but by the use 
they make of them. 

Fictions are revelations, not of truth, 
for they are most unreal, but of that which 
the soul longs to be true: they are mir- 
rors, not of actual human experience, but 
of human dreams and aspirations of the 
eternal desires of the heart. 


| “The rainy season has fairly com- 
|menced, yet the Storm-king is by no 
means inexorable, but often courteously 
| gives place to the sun, who readily avails 
| himself of the privilege, and lights up the 
| newly-washed face of Nature with a bril- 
\lianey of which the unhappy dwellers in 
Atlantic cities cannot have the faintest 
idea. At such times it is my delight to 
ascend ‘ Telegraph Hill, an eminence of 
some twelve hundred feet in height, and 
reclining upon the green slope, with 
a quiet cigar, to bask in the glorious 
sunshine and look down upon this city 
of magic, and its beautiful surroundings. 
Though many of the accessories of a fine 
landscape are wanting, yet the scene is 
not without its charm. There is a deli- 
cious, dreamy haziness in the atmosphere, 
lulling the senses to repose, and lending 
enchantment to everything upon which 
the eye can rest. Looking westward 
through the portals of the ‘Golden 
Gates, I see the mighty swell of the Pa- 
cific rolling onward with a dignified good 
nature until it reaches the shore, when it 
loges its equanimity at oneé® and dashes 
the foam high upon the imperturbable 
rocks, proclaiming at the same time its 
resistless and overwhelming power in its 
own solemn and majestic tones. Glanc- 
ing along the opposite shore of the bay, 
my eye rests with delight upon thd 
graceful outlines of the magnificent 
‘White Squall, peerless among clipper- 
ships, as she gallantly dashes outward on 
her fleet career. In the distance I see 
the long line of green mountains of 
the ‘Contra Costa, varied only by a 
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single forest of pines, far behind which is 
visible the summit of ‘ Mount Diabolo,’ 
blue in the distance, yet with its outline 
clear and sharp in the pure atmosphere ; 
before which rises abruptly the small, 
matter-of-fact looking island of ‘Yerba 
Buena, with the ghostly wreck of the ill- 
fated * pent-up Utiea’ at its base. 

“And now I look down upon the 
wonder of the nineteenth century, this 
miracle of progress and promise, which 
yesterday was not, and to-day ranks in 
the first class of cities ; in whose history 
a period of four years carries us back to 
dim and remote antiquity. How shall I 
describe it, as it appears to me now, 


laid out in most scrupulous regularity, | 


but built in every possible style of archi- 
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called by reason of numberless rows, and 
the classic precinets of ‘ Clark’s Point, 
| where the sons of Neptune most do con- 
|gregate. Even at this far distance come 
| to my ears, on this calm afternoon, the 
| tones of a gloomy fiddle, and a sound of 
most portentous dancing. 

“Tt is a curious sight to see noble 
ships engulphed in the very heart of a 
populous city, but such a remarkable 
spectacle is presented here. In the olden 
time they were dragged far up into the 
‘mud to serve as store-ships, and the gi- 
gantic improvements of the money-mak- 
ing ‘ Yankees’ have surrounded them with 
sand, and the city has reaehed and passed 

them in its wonderful progress. To a 
| sailor it is indeed most pitiful to see 








tecture which the heart of man can con- | these gallant ships doomed to such an 
ceive, from the stately brick edifice, | ignominious fate, never more to bound 
which would be respectable in any east- ‘o’er the glad waters of the dark blue 
ern metropolis, down to the most gro- | sea,’ but to rot ingloriously in these ‘ yel- 
tesque and nondeseript shanty? In the | low sands.’ At the foot of the hill upon 





place of innamerable spires that strike 
the eye of the beholder in more ancient 
and advanced communities, I see only the 
quaint belfry of the new Presbyterian 
church, and the modest cupola of the 
City Hall. We are worshippers of 
Mammon here, and there is nothing about 
his temples to point heavenward. Promi- 
nent in view is the Grand Plaza, ‘ Ports- 
mouth Square, tastefully ornamented 
with ancient boots, broken bottles, and 
superannuated counters, with the joint 
indications of an Artesian well.in the 
centre, commenced some time since with 
great zeal by our city fathers, but speedily 
discontinued ; doubtless on the principle 
that ‘ all’s well that ends well.’ Con- 
spicuous, also, is the high form of the 
‘Union Hotel; not much, certainly, in 
the way of architecture, but not to be 
excelled in any land for ‘creature com- 
forts; the ‘Eldorado, chief shrine of 
those who ‘ buck at monté, and otherwise 
disport themselves; and the new gaol, 
gorgeous with granite and marble, on 
which the chain-gang have just com- 
menced work, with most rebellious 
stomach. Hard by is Pacific-street, so 


| which I recline are the white tents of the 
| peaceful and enlightened ‘Sydney coves,’ 
| gleaming in the sunlight like virgm snow; 
emblematic, perhaps, of the purity of the 
occupants. On the hills behind the city, 
| I see houses in every stage of elevation, 
and some of them re of eonsiderable 
| pretensions. We are not civilised enough, 
as yet, for Tudor cottages, but there are 
some faint imitations of Swiss chalets, 
standing boldly out from the barren hill, 
guiltless of foliage. Now I look again 
upon the noble bay, filled with a vast as- 
semblage of vessels of every clime and, 
kindred and tongue. ‘ John Bull’ is here 
sturdy and dogmatical; the noisy and 
garrulous Frenchman; the swarthy Ita- 
lian ; and all the other nations with their 
appropriate adjectives. The old heathen 
gods and heroes are here in full force: 
Jupiter is setting up his back-stays ; 
Apollo is full of candles ; Mars has grown 
domestic, and holds a choice assortment 
of furniture; Ariadne still lies sad and 
solitary on the shore, while Theseus rides 
doggedly at anchor on the other side of 
the bay, regardless of her woe. Nor is 
Shakspeare unrepresented, for ‘Othello’ 
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is here seeking new adventures to beguile | 
the ear of Desdemona; ‘ Hamlet’ has 
given up his moody speculations, and 
gone rashly into the lumber trade ; 
‘ Brutus’ is ‘ up’ for Panama; ‘ Cleopatra’ 
is taking in ballast; and I notice ‘ Mi- 
randa’ with her fore-top-mast gone, hav- 
ing been roughly treated in a late tem- 
pest. ‘Byron’ also sleeps here in a 
muddy grave. Apart from these are an- 
chored the government-vessels, in sullen 
state, disdaining communion with the 
common herd. A Dutchman with an un-’ 
pronounceable name is coming up, es- 
eorted by one of those fiery and vindic- 
tive little iron steamers, shrieking malig- 
nantly, as if fretting and fuming within 
herself that she cannot get on faster ; 
like the workings of a proud and restless 
spirit in a feeble frame. 

“ But now I behold the long black form 
of the mail steamer, as she threads her 
way through the mazy throng, rushing 
boldly outward on her certain though 
trackless course, regardless of the gather- 
ing mist and darkness, bearing her pre- 
cious freight that shall move the very 
heart-strings of mankind. As I gaze 
upon her receding form, I muse upon the 
varied contents of those grim-looking 
mail-bags. What tales of weal and woe 
do they not contain!—some of them 
gilded with the bright rays of hope and 
promise, and many, too many, dark with 





the despairing sentiments of those who 
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have sunk beneath the influence of a ma- 
lignant star! What gloomy returns of 
consignees ; what out-pourings of love 
and devotion from the weary exile to 
fond hearts at home! All this, in every 
language, and addressed to every land, is 
contained within the narrow compass of 
that long black steamer. God protect 
that gallant ship, and may no link of the 
chain that binds millions of warm hearts 
to the Fatherland ever be broken! 

“It isa good thing and a pleasant to 
meditate at eventide in this calm retreat. 
I love to withdraw from the plank-roads 
and bustling throngs, and gain, Anteus- 
like, new vigor from every touch of earth 
. . » But the blue waters of the bay are 
fast changing to a dull green ; the top of 
‘Mount Diabolo’ is veiled from mortal 
eyes ; the ‘Golden Gates’ are golden no 
longer; the breeze comes in chill with 
the evening fog. I leave my ‘bad emi- 
nence, and mingle once more with the 

” 
any Gomme: [Sharpe's Mag. 


In all cases of slander currency, when- 
ever the forger of the lie is not to be 
found, the injured should have a right to 
come on any of the indorsers. 

Tue temper which recognises the good 
that is in the world, is more maturely 
wise than that which searches for the 
evil. 








HOMESICK. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Tue lamps are all lighted, how brightly they gleam, 


The music is flowing, 


soft stream upon stream, 


While youths and fair maidens, untroubled with care, 


Half blush as they whisper, 


how happy we are! 


Well, braid up your tresses with gems as you may, 


Fy li 
The 


t through the dances, and smile and be gay ; 
w of the roses, the flow of the wine, 


Are not for a bosom as weary as mine. 


O give me a cottage half hid in the leaves, 
With vines on the windows, and birds on the eaves, 
And a heart there whose warm tide shall flow like the sea, 


But never, O never, for any but me! 


{Home Journal. 
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GOING! GONE!! | made by people as vorks under ground 

nine days in the veek, keeps themselves 
I sever had the honor of seeing or hear- | in wittles, hasks no vages, and in these 
ing George Robins, and I rather think, dull times werry glad to get a job too, I 
that if allowed the choice of when and | can tell you.” None of Mr. Mayhew’s 
where I should have enjoyed that privi- | social pictures can at all approach to this. 
lege, I should not have cared for seeing| To proceed, however, to personal 
him in the rostrum. Robins shone more | sketches, No. 1 wasa youth who owned 
in print than in his sale-room, the aristo- | a donkey-cart filled with crockery-ware, 
cratic character of his audiences prevent- whose system of business was amusing 
ing those familiarities in illustration which | in the extreme. Halting at a crowded 
the critical desiderate in a model auc- | corner of the street, he mounted his ve- 
tioneer. But there was one occasion on | hicle and shouted out, “Here ye are!” 
which I should have been glad to have and then spinning round a plate on the 
seen the renowned knight of the hammer. point of his forefinger, he jerked it up in 
It was at an annual meeting of the share- | the air several times, and then ended this 
holders of Drury Lane. Lord Byron, | part of the performance by kicking it to 
Hobhouse, and other literati, with a laud-| pieces with his foot. By the time this 
able view to the elevation of the drama, | feat was accomplished, a sufficient crowd 














had consented to become members of the 


managing committee, and on the faith of | 


their efficiency, George had purchased 
certain shares. The day of reckoning 


came, and the noble and learned committee | 


had to meet their constituents. The 
utilitarian capitalist listened with great 
patience to the details of what had been 
done [for the restoration of “the legiti- 
mate,” but no mention was made of a 
dividend, and on his receiving a negative 
reply to his express inquiry on this point, 
the look of contempt which Robins cast 
on Lord Byron and his coadjutors must 
have been rich beyond description. 

I have alluded to the tight-lacedness of 
high-class auctioneers, and accordingly, I 
do not mean to call attention to them or 
their doings, but will restrict-myself to 
the sayings and actings of some of the 
more humble professors of the art. I 
lately heard of one member of the fra- 
ternity, whom it might be worth a walk 
of some miles to behold. He was selling 
some ready-made clothes, and excited the 
feelings of his audience by the bold 
statements which he thundered in their 
ears. 

“Them clothes is unkimmin cheap— 
there never vas the like on them before, 
and there never vill be the like again. 


Them clothes, ladies and gen’lmen, vas 
19 


| had collected, and the sale commenced. 
| “Here ye are! look at this brown 
basin. Two and six for the basin, two 
and five, two and four, two and three, 
two and two, two and one, two! No! 
Well then, sixpence for the basin! five, 
four, three, two! one penny for the basin! 
No! not one penny for the basin? De'll 
a hair I care!” And with an action 
suitable to this irreverent remark, the 
brown basin was tossed over the heads 
of the spectators and shivered to pieces. 
The effect of this pantomime was striking. 
| Women declaimed in loud chorus at such 
a wanton destruction of property, and 
men looked thoughtful and grave. 
| “Oh man, dinna brak the things,” was 
| the imploring request of one Abigail. 

Another brown basin sprang into the 
air, but was dexterously caught, and then 
the bidding began in good earnest, and 
generally was kept up with such spirit 
as to preclude the necessity of sacrificing 
any more cracked ware ; for although it 
may detract from the poetry of the narra- 
tive, truth requires us to state that those 
pieces only were made to describe the 
hyperbolic curve, which the young gentle- 
man previously knew to be defective. 

No. 2. Tommy East was a stationary, 
not a peripatetic vendor, and was amongst 








the first of his class who attracted my 
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attention. He hada pale face and lack- 
lustre eye, and a monotonous nasal tone, 
which never by possibility varied one 
note. He was a sort of automaton aue- 
tioneer, no emotions being visible in his 
face, and the only thing that moved about 
his whole body was his lower jaw, and 
the hammer when it sounded the final 
“ Gone!” To have an idea of Tommy’s 
oratory, his harangues would require to 
be read not only without punctuation, but 
even without spaces between the different 
words. Thus: 

“ Here’sawatch fiveshillingsforthewatch, 
fiveandsixsoyoumay. Dontstandatthedoor 
theregoodpeople, likelikelike—thefarend 
ofafiddle. Fiveandsix—don’tlikespeaking 
at a sale—oftendonefor apurpose. Seve- 
ralrespectablepeoplegottheirpockets pick- 
ed last night. Fiveandeightthankyou. 
Goingalldoneatfiveandeight, ten then gone! 
Muchgoodmayitdoyoubuyerspaytheduty.” 

No. 3. Mr. Tuckey belonged to a dif- 
ferent order. He had a well-developed 
person, copiously adorned with Brumma- 
gem jewellery, and he essayed connection 
with the higher walks of the profession. 
He generally sold the stocks of large 
dealers, who accompanied him from town 
to town, and looked after goods and cash 
at one and the same time. Mr. Tuckey did 
not relish this surveillance, but, neverthe- 
less, he had to submit. The point in Mr. 


Tuckey’s rhetoric consisted in his extreme’ 


unwillingness to “throw away” so many 
valuable articles for a “mere nothing.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, the next lot is 
three trays, real papier maché. None of 
your imitations, ladies and gentlemen, 
but the real sterling article, on my honor. 
At the wholesale manufactory, these trays 
are sold to dealers at one guinea each.” 

Proprietor. A guinea and a half. 

“ This gentleman, my friend here, ladies 
and gentlemen, says that the wholesale 
price is a guinea and a half; on my con- 
science I believe it is, but I am always 
unwilling to have the appearance of ex- 
aggerating. At the manufactory they 
sell at one guinea and a half each ; now I 
am willing—nay, J am ashamed to men- 


GOING! GONE!! 


| tion it—I assure you, ladies and gentle- 

men, I do it with the utmost reluctance, 
but if it were not that the whole stock 
must be sold off on Friday by twelve 
o’clock, I would not—positively I would 
not—put up these valuable articles—the 
last set we have, positively the last of the 
many we had—and I am willing to put 
them up at one guinea—one guinea for 
the whole lot.” 

Here the proprietor groans. 

“My friend’s feelings are hurt, and no 
wonder. If I were not used to it, I 
could not do these things without blush- 
ing. To think of these three papier 
mAché trays with Chinese patterns being 
offered for one guinea—it passes compre- 
hension, positively it does, ladies and 
gentlemen. In the shops they would sell 
at three pounds each—now do not offer 
sixpences or shillings, but let your ad- 
vances be in crown pieces for these valu- 
able articles. One guinea and no 
advance! none, no advance, none! can I 
believe my senses, ladies and gentlemen ? 
Well, make me an offer, make me an 
offer, do pray.” 

Voice. “Seven and sixpence.” 

. Proprietor turns his eyes upwards in 
silent horror. 

“Seven and sixpence! Sir, you are 

to be facetious—however, just 
for the joke of the thing, we shall say 
seven and’six. I shall probably offend 
my friend, but for the joke, I'll put them 
up at the trifle named. Seven and six, 
seven and six! Now positively, having 
put them up, I will sell them—I will do 
it. Ladies and gentlemen” (with great 
solemnity), “will you stand by and see 
me throw these things away? I am seri- 
ous—upon my honor I never was more 
serious in my life—I will do it. This is 
too much! You are not believing me, I 
see you are not, but I tell you I will 
throw these articles away if you don’t in- 
terpose immediately—I will do it. The 
last call, seven and six, once, twice, 
thrice!” 

Proprietor wipes his forehead, and pro- 
duces other three of similar pattern. 








GOING! 


* Miracles never cease. I thought the 
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Joe smacked his hands with fearful 


last was the last of these valuable articles, | energy. 


but here is another set of the same 
choice pattern. 


that I should put up these at the same 
Indicrous, absurd sum as before,” &c., 
&e. 

No. 4. Joe Hadley was a stoneware | 
dealer, who purchased and sold on his | 
own account. He was a Dutch-built | 


personage, with short legs, and seen | 


| “What have we here? 
platform the appearance of a tall man, | 


from the chest upwards, had on the 


although in reality he was short and | 
squat. Joe’s voice was cracked, and he 
spoke with his mouth twisted to one 
side, and laboured hard in his vocation. 
As he warmed with his holding forth, 
‘he undid his neckerchief, then doffed his 
coat, then unbuttoned his waistcoat, each 
fresh item of disrobing producing an im- 
mediate extension of his harsh and dis- 
sonant tones. Joe used no hammer, but 
proclaimed the striking of a-bargain by a 
tremendous clap of his hands. ‘His’ elo- 
cution was more curious from manner 
than matter. 

“Make me an offer for them two. jugs 
—real ironstone—a fact, I assure you— 
they might be an ornament to any draw- 
ing room. Come, speak up; don’t be 
alarmed, ladies. They’re worth a crown 
the pair, but I’ll put them up at sixpence. 
No advance! Well then, a dawbee! 
Are you pleased now? or would you 
have me to give you them for nothink, 
and then pay you for the trouble of taking 
them away? I don’t care for money. I 
don’t, 1 assure you. I have lost five hun- 
dred pounds of goods, them was all 
blowed down in one night, and I never 
said a word. AmI to be kept standing 
here all night ?—if there’s no business to 
be done, far better that you go home, and 
I go in to supper; fact, I assure you. 
Them two jugs, I won’t take them in 
again at no rate—I wouldn’t do it, I assure 
you. But I must have an advance on a 
bawbee.” 

Voice. “ A penny.” 


I love a joke as well as | 
most people, but you will not expect | 


No. 5 was a book auctioneer. Bill 
Gillespie was a great economist of his 
lungs, and would make the vital force ex- 
pended by Joe Hadley in one night serve 
him for a whole week. Bill addressed 


| his hearers in a conversational tone, and 


was the very personification of coolness. 
| His books, for the _most part, were not 
of a high order, but he made the most of 
them by descriptions avowedly quizzical. 
Let me see. 
‘A Grammar of the Turkish language.’ 

| A most interestimg publication this, gen- 
tlemen. Those of you who want to go 
and convert the Mahommedans, could not 
do better than present yourselves with 
| this interesting volume. Shall we say 
three shillings for this excellent work ?— 
or shall we say sixpence? Nobody says 
nothing for this curious duodecimo? 
Well, that is extraordinary. A Turkish 
grammar—and I see it also has an appen- 
dix—going for one sixpence! This is 
the true shop for the diffusion of usefal 
knowledge, but if you don’t want know- 
ledge, I must put up my shutters. Make 
me an offer for this rare volume.” 

Voice. “Threepence.” 

“It is yours. Here followeth what? 
*Debates on the Corn-laws for six nights 
in the House of Commons,’ containing a 
great deal of sense, and I dare say a great 
deal of nonsense. Well, it’s the way of 
the ‘world. Shall we say sixpence for 
this performance'—or one penny ? 
Nobody says one penny for six nights’ 
speeches? Take away the speeches, as 
the speeches are not wanted. What is 
this now? ‘The distressed State of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands.’ Ah! gen- 
tlemen, this is a valuable work; it des- 
eribes the sufferings of that interesting 
people; it is a rare, picked copy, and as 
clean as paint,—very possibly because 
the gentleman who first bought it never 
read it.” 

Voice. “Let me look at it.” 

“Haven't time, my dear sir. Shall we 





say half-a-crown for this unique tome !— 
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or shall we say four-pence? The Ork- | 
ney and Shetland Islands in distress, and 
no man cares fourpence for their sor- 
rows!” 

Voice. “Tl give you a penny.” 

“Two Islands in distress, and only one 
penny offered! Gentlemen, what are 
things coming to? Sir, the treasure is | 
yours for one penny. Now, what have 
we now? ‘Gisborne’s Sermons on Do- 
mestic Duties.’ This comes home to us 
all. A volume of excellent sermons 
which any gentleman may read at home, 
if detained by sickness or bad weather. 
A portrait of the author too, evidently a 
peaceable old gentleman. Shall we say 
one shilling? Very fine subjects, ‘ Wis- 
dom cryeth aloud in the streets,—tip- 
pence!—‘ Disobedience to Parents;’ lis- 
ten to that, young men in the corner. 
Tippence for ‘ Virtue its own Reward,’ to 
say nothing of the other discourses in this 
well-known work. Gentlemen, it’s not 
poetry that I am offering to you, it’s ser- 
mons. Tippence! Do I address any 


Divinity students—here’s models of elo- 
quence for you, and all for tippence! 


The country is going down. Take away 
Gisborne’s Sermons till better days dawn 
on us.” 

I shall now add a few words on the 
philosophy of auctions. In the exhibi- 
tions of the grade I have referred to, the 
spectator may derive much instruction 
and amusement. The person who can, 
night after night, draw together motley 
crowds, every one of whom knows that 
his object is a crusade against their pock- 
ets, can be no ordinary artist. No ad- 
vertisement or catalogue heralds the ap- 
proach of these sales. When other shops 
shut, the auction shop opens, the red flag 
is, pirate-like, run up at the door, the erier 
takes his station underneath, and forth- 
with the traffie begins. People who go 
to lounge, remain to buy, and the most 
determined opponents of the system will 
melt if they come within the sphere of its 
influence, just as certainly as Franklin 
turned out the contents of his purse at 





the charity sermon of Whitefield. Mere 


GONE!! 


buttoning of the pockets will not do 
when one goes toa sale; he must denude 
himself of bullion altogether if he means 
to keep out of temptation—and even this 
extreme precaution will be useless, if he 
happens to be known to the officiating 
functionary. Nay, we have even heard 
of instances where a purchaser giving his 
eard, and having an honest-looking phy- 
siognomy, at once obtained unbounded 
credit, and paid dearly for the compliment 
implied in this liberality. On the whole 
then the safest course, and we speak from 
long experience, is to go armed with a 
few shillings, and with a determination 
rigid as flint, not to exceed in expenditure 
the amount thus carried about the person. 

Auctioneers behold many illustrations 
of humanity in its sinful and suffering 
phases. They preside at the breaking-up 
of many happy homes. They are privy 
to the despair of the bankrupt, and to the 
tears of the emigrant—and they preside 
over the final scattering of the chattels of 
those who have outlived friends and rela- 
tions, and have wearily spent the last 
grains of the sand of life, amidst the cold 
looks of a new and unknown generation. 

“Talk of friendship!” said a salesman 
to us, * why, I have known old files who 
entertained their friends by the score, and 
then when they died, and their effects 
came to be sold, how coolly would these 
old and tried guests look on! The bam- 
boo eane of their friend, if it went above 
a couple of shillings, would pass into the 
hands of a stranger, his watch would be 
bought by a pawnbroker, and the curious 
old rummers that they so often drank out 
of, would be allowed to be carried off by 
some old crone of a furniture-dealer, with 
a black bonnet.” 

As affecting economical scienee, much 
might be said on the subject of auctions. 
No one dreams of hanging on at such ex- 
hibitions, exeept with the view of obtain- 
ing at a cheap rate something that may 
prove useful or ornamental. Professional 
attendants,—by which we mean, those 
who purchase with the intention of sell- 
ing again—will rarely make mistakes; 





ANNIE. 


but amateurs, who constitute the bulk of 
the auctioneer’s audience, must and do 
make many blunders. Let any one pos- 
sessing furniture two or three years old 
make the experiment of selling off, and 
although the gross return may not equal 
the original cost, he will be surprised to 
find that certain articles, such as c.rpets, 
dining tables, &c. bring a higher price 
after being used by him, than he paid for 
them when new. These are the incon- 
sistencies of frail humanity—in the race 
for cheapness, people become excited and 
forget what they are doing. Another 
shilling, crown, or pound, is nothing in 
the reasoning of such persons; according 
to them, the rope should go with the 
bucket, but in their hurry they forget 


that the last straw breaks the camel’s | 
back, and that the additional coin brings | 


up the article to retail price. As a set-off 
against this class, there is a numerous 
section of the community who make ‘a 
covenant with their person, and who will, 
on no aceount, enter within the precincts 
of a sale-room. “Time is money,” say 
these utilitarian persons; “the time that 
we spend in such places waiting for a 
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windfall, might be more profitably oceu- 
pied in attending to our own business; 
and supposing we do get the article cheap 
at last (of which, however, there is only 
a chance), the lost time is worth more 
than the saving effected.” There is no 
use in diseussing the question with such 
mathematical casuists—the auction is to 
them at best a peradventure, and they 
will not risk a stiver on the probability of 
the reversion. Of course, the amusement 
of the scene goes for nothing, for we are 
speaking of persons whose eye never 
glistens, whose cheeks never flush, and 
whose sculpturesque visages no smile 
ever irradiates, They are of the earth, 
earthy ; and know of no enjoyment apart 
from their money-bags. We, therefore, 
finally turn to the medium types of the 
human family, those who run not to the 
extreme of extravagance or parsimony; 
and to them we say, that if they wish to 
unbend from the realities of this stern 
world, they might do worse than to turn 
aside occasionally, and listen to the 
echoes of the Going! Gone!! of the 
Cheap Jacks. 
(Sharpe’s Magazine. 








——_————————— — 
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I’ve a sweet little pet !—she is up with the lark, 
And at eve she’s asleep when the valleys are dark, 
And she chatters and dances the blessed day long, 
Now laughing in gladness—now singing a song. 
She never is silent! the whole sammer day 

She is off on the green with the blossoms at play, 
Now seeking a buttereup—seeking a rose, 

Or laughing aloud at the thistle she blows. 

She never is still! now at some merry pelf, 

You'll smile as you watch her in spite of yourself ; 
You may chide her in vain, for those eyes full of fun 
Are smiling in mirth at the mischief she’s done, 


And whatever you do—that same thing without doubt 
Must the mischievous Annie be busied about ; 

She’s as brown as a nut, hut a beauty to me, 

And there’s nothing her keen little eyes cannot see. 


She dances and sings and has many sweet airs, 

And to infant aecomplishments, adding her prayers ; 
I have told everything that the darling can do, 

For ‘twas only last summer her years numbered two. 
She’s the picture of health—and a southern-born thin, 
Just as ready to weep as she’s ready to sing, 

And I fain would be foe to the lip that hath smiled 
At this wee bit of song of the dear little child. 
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MADAME KOSSUTH'S ESCAPE FROM 
THE AUSTRIANS. 


Tue following thrilling and graphic nar- 
rative will be deeply interesting at the 
present time, when every heart throbs 
with sympathy for the illustrious Mag- 
yar and his family. 

During the month of August, 1848, 
the President Governor of Hungary, 
Louis Kossuth, with the principal officers 
of his provisional government, were in 
the fortified town of Arad, on the river 
Marosch. Between that place and the 
town of Zegadin, on the Tisch, in the 
vicinity of Arad, Georgy, with the Hun- 
garian troops under his command, lay en- 
camped; while behind him, towards the 
Tisch, was the Russian army of reserve, 
under Paskiewitch. Dembinski, with his 
men, besieged Temeswar, and he had, al- 
ready carried its third wall. Between 
him and the Tisch lay the united Austro- 
Russian forces. The army of Bem had 
been defeated at Hermanstadt by the 
Russian General, Luders, and he had fled, 


with a small band of faithful followers, 
towards Temeswar. 

With this position of the combatants, 
the plan of Dembinski was to unite with 
Georgy, near Arad, and then to attack 


the Russian forees. Before this was ef- 
fected, news reached him of the capitula- 
tion of Georgy, and that the governor, M. 
Kossuth, had been compelled to forsake 
Arad, and retire to the town of Villagos. 
Before leaving Arad, the governor sepa- 
rated from his wife and children, and 
their parting scene is said to have been 
one of the most touching nature. Under 
the circumstances of the moment, it was 
a subject of even more than doubt whe- 
ther they would ever again meet on earth. 
It was only when a young Hungarian 
nobleman, who was afterwards an exile 
at Kutayieh with M. Kossuth, solemnly 
swore to his wife that he would never leave 
her husband, that Madame Kossuth con- 
sented to be separated from him, and seek 
safety in flight. The children were con- 
fided to the care of a private secretary of 
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the governor, and this individual subse- 
gently delivered them up to the tender 
mercies of Haynau, for the purpose of 
securing his own pardon and safety. 
The children set out before their mother, 
and the latter, in her flight, endeavoured 
to keep at least so near to them as to 
hear now and then of their safety. 

Madame Kossuth sought out a brother 
of hers, residing in the town of Villagos, 
and he is now imprisoned in the fortress 
of Comorn, with many others of the un- 
fortunate Hungarian patriots, for eighteen 
years, on account of the succour he then 
gave to his sister! Leaving him, she 
next went in search of her children, and 
wandered to a pesta, or farm-house, of 
Boeksak, belonging to a relative. There 
she fell ill of a typhus fever, which nearly 
ended her life; and when so far recovered 
as to be again able to travel, she con- 
tinued her journey in search of her chil- 
dren. She soon learned that they had 
been given up by their protector to the 
Austrian General, Haynau, and taken to 
Pesth. Her own safety depended wholly 
upon the fidelity of the Hungarian pea- 
sants, and on their attachment to her 
husband. 

Now, having no other object in view 
than her own safety, without friends bet- 
ter off than herself, she soon became re- 
duced to a state of complete destitution. 
In disguise, she wandered over the most 
miserable part of Hungary. She even, as 
a means of safety as well as support, 
sought for service as a servant, and, by 
telling that she was a poor woman, who 
had just been discharged from a public 
hospital—which, indeed, she very much 
resembled—was so fortunate as to find 
employment in the family of a humble 
carpenter, in the town of Orash Haya, 
who little thought he was: served by the 
lady of Louis Kossuth, the late governor 
of Hungary. Everywhere notices were 
exposed in the streets, offering 40,000 
florins for her capture, and proclaiming 
death as the punishment of the person 
who should dare to harbor or conceal her 
from the authorities. 
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Among the persons who fled with M. 
Kossuth before the overwhelming number 
of his enemies, was an elderly lady, whom 
it is necessary to designate as Madame 
L——, and who, from being unable to 
ride as fast and as long as those who 
were stronger and younger than herself, 
soon became exhausted, and was left 
behind. She had a son, a major in the 
Hungarian army, near the person of the 
governor, and both the mother and son 
were warmly attached to his interests. 


Madame L——, when unable to proceed | 
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ment of their betrayer, that these before 
him were the lost treasure of his ambi- 
tious search. He now endeavored to 
frighten the children, and, drawing a pis- 
tol, directed it to the breast of the boy, 
saying that, if he did not at once acknow- 
ledge that he was the son of Kossuth, he 
would put a ball through his heart. 
Young Louis, who it is said shows him- 
self much the character of his father, re- 
plied, in a tone equally firm, 

“T tell you, sir, 1 am not the son of 
Kossuth.” 


longer with the fugitives, in order to| The officer, baffted at the child’s sim- 
reach a place of safety in the dominions | plicity of manner, and apparent sincerity, 
of the Sultan of Turkey, determined to | was divested of his convictions and led to 
remain in Hungary, and devote herself | believe that he had been imposed upon. 


to the finding of Madame Kossuth, and | 


restoring her to her husband. 
For this benevolent purpose Madame 


But, before Madame L—— could get 
near them, other agents of the Austrian 


| Government had been more successful, 


L—— disguised herself as a beggar ; | and the three children had been carried off 
after a long and weary journey, oftener | | in secret to Pesth, near the clutches of the 
on foot than in any conveyance, she cross- | | butcher Haynau. The mother and sister 
ed the vast sandy plains of Southern of M. Kossuth had also been captured, 
Hungary, and at length reached the place | and placed in strict confinement.” It may 
in which Kossuth’s children were, but | be here mentioned, in this little narrative 

of the suffering and deliverance of the 
| relatives of Louis Kossuth, that Madame 


could hear nothing of their mother. 
She learned that the children had been 
sent, soon after their mother had lost sight L——, on finding where and how her 


of them, to the house of General G § children were situated, found out her own 
now in the service of the Sultan of Styria, | maid-servant, and so succeeded as to have 
to be kept with his own three children, | her engaged at Pesth as their nurse. This 
hoping they would thus be screened from | _ person never left them until the moment 
those who sought after them. The eldest, | of their final deliverance from their Aus- 
named Louis, after his father, was seven | trian jailers was arrived. After thus hav- 
years of age; and all were told that, if| ing provided for the welfare of the chil- 
they acknowledged they were children of dren of M. Kossuth, Madame L—— re- 
the governor, they would be imprisoned | newed her search for their destitute and 
by the Austrians, and never see their pa- | suffering mother. 
rents again. So that when an Austrian) Findingno trace of her, Madame L—— 
officer traced them to the house of General | determined to follow the fugitives, and if 
G , he was at a loss to know which of she reached Widdin, to ascertain from M. 
the children were those of General G , Kossuth himself where his poor wife had 
and those of M. Kossuth; and, approach-| gone, and then return in search of her. 
ing the eldest of the latter, he said, | Continuing in the disguise of a beggar, 
“So my little man, you are the son of | | sometimes on foot, at others in a farmer’s 
the governor?” eart, this heroic woman reached the fron- 
To which the youth replied, “Tam not, | tiers of Hungary, and crossing them, en- 
sir.” tered the fortified and walled town of 
His firmness surprised and vexed the | Widden, where the late governor of Hun- 
officer, who was certain, from the state- | gary, and his brave unfortunate compa- 
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nions, were enjoying the protection and 
hospitality of the Sultan of Turkey. Ma- 
dame L—— applied to M. Kossuth, but not 
being known to him personally, and the 
Austrian general having set so high a 
price on the eapture of his wife, he at first 
regarded her in the light of an Austrian 
spy. Having, however, soon found her 
son, who had followed the governor into 
Turkey, he readily convineed M. Kossuth | 
of the identity of his mother. All the 
information which M. Kossuth could give 
her was, that there was a lady in Hungary, 
in whose house he believed his wife 
would seek a refuge ; and, if she was not 
still there; this lady would most probably 
know where she was. 

The governor now furnished Madame 
L—— with a letter to this lady, and an- 
other, with his own signet-ring, for his 
wife, which would be evidence sufficient. 
It is not here necessary to follow Madame 
L—— on her toilsome journey. Devoted 
to the philanthropic work which she had 
undertaken, she wandered over the sandy 
steepes of Hungary, until she succeeded 
in reaching the little town in which the 
lady resided, and delivered to her M. Kos- 
suth’s letter. This she read, and imme- 
diately burned it, not daring even to allow 
it to exist in her possession. The lady 
informed Madame L—— that the wife of 
Governor Kossuth had left her residence 
in the guise of a mendicant, and intended 
assuming the name of Maria F——n; 
that she was to feign herself to be the wife 
of a soldier who had fallen in battle, and 
that, if possible, she would go to the very 
centre of Hungary, in those vast pasture- 
lands, where she hoped no one would seek 
after her. 

With this information Madame L—— 
again resumed her journey. She feigned 
to be an aged grandmother, whose grand- 
son was missing, and that she was ig 
search of him. She made many narrow 
eseapes while passing guards, soldiers and 
spies; at length she reached the plains 
before mentione?. She went from house 
to house, as if in search of her grandson, 





but in reality to find one who would an- | 
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swer the description given of her poor 
Maria F——n. At length, in a eabin, she 
heard that name mentioned, and on in- 
quiry who and what that person was, 
learned that she was the widow of a Hun- 
garian soldier who had fallen in battle, and 
that she had a child, who was with its 
grandparents. They then deseribed her 
person, but added, that she had suffered 
so much from illness and grief, that she 
was greatly changed. “Before she came 
here,” said the speaker, “she worked for 
her bread even when ill; but after her 
arrival she: became too much indisposed to 
labor, on aecount of which they sent to 
the Sisters of Charity for a physician, 
who came, bled and blistered her; when 
she was able to go she had been conveyed 
to the institution of the Sisters, where she 
then was.” Madame L—— feeling*that 
the poor sufferer must be none other than 
the object of her search, expressed a de- 
sire to visit her. 

At the Sisters of Charity Madame L— 
had much difficulty in procuring aceess to 
Maria, and the latter was as much opposed 
to receiving her. At length Madame L— 
told the Sisters to inform her that she had 
a message for her from her husband, who 
was not dead, as she had supposed, and 
that she would soon convince her if she 
would permit her to enter. Poor Maria, 
between fear and hope, gave her consent, 
and Madame L—— was allowed to seé 
her. Madame L—— handed her the lette¥ 


_of Governor Kossuth. She recognised at 


once the writing, kissed it, pressed it to 
her heart, devoured its contents, and then 
destroyed it immediately. Soon a story 
was made up between the two females; 
they told the Sisters of Charity that 
Maria’s husband “ still lived,” and that she 
would rejoin him. A little wagon was 
procured, as many comforts were put in it 
as could be had without suspicion, and 
these two interesting women set out on 
their eseape from the enemies of their 
country. 

Madame L—— had a relative in Hum 
gary, who had not been compromised in 
the war; so this person arranged to meet 








kigdness, but added, that such poor crea- 
os res as they were not fit to go into his 
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the ladies at a given place, and, in the | ters, but they were not told of what they 


character of a merchant, travel with them. | 
After they had left the pasture-grounds, | 
he passed as the husband of “ Maria,” and | 
the elder female as his aunt. At night | 
they stopped at a village, and were sus- | 
pected, on account of the females occupy- | 
ing the bed, while he slept at the door. | 
They started early in the morning, and | 
the “ husband” remained behind, to learn | 
something more of the suspicions to which 
their conduct had given rise. He again! 
overtook them, and cautioned them to be 
greatly on their guard. 

In the evening, while the two ladies were 
sitting together in a miserably cold room, 
the face of poor Maria so muffled up as | 
to conceal her features, and induce the | 
belief that she was suffering from her} 
teeth, both appearing much as persons | 
in great poverty, overcome by her afilic. | 
tions, Maria had a nervous attack, and 
talked and laughed so loud that her voice | 
was recognised by an Austrian officer | 
who happened to be in the house. This | 
person sent a servant to ask them to 
come into his room, where there was a 
fire. Madame L inquired the name 
of the “good gentleman” who had the 
kindness to invite them to his room, 
and, when she heard it, Maria recognised 
in him a deadly enemy of her husband. 
While they were planning the means of | 
avoiding him, the officer came himself, 
into their apartment. Immediately aris- 
ing, they made an humble curtsey, in 
so awkward a manner as to divest him of 
all suspicion. Madame L—— spoke, and 
thanked him again and again for his 








room. So soon as the officer retired 
Maria had another attack, which would 
certainly have betrayed them had he been 
present. Madame L—— implored her to 
be composed, or they would be lost. 
Starting again, they were not molested 
until the evening, when they were ap- 
prehended, and condueted by two police- 
men before a magistrate. There the for- 
mer spoke of them as suspicious charac- 





were suspected. While the examination 
was going on, Madame L—— slipped a 
bank-note into the hand of the superior 
of the two policemen. This bribe quite 
changed the affair; the men became their 
friends, excited the pity of the magis- 
strate in their favor, and they were allow- 
ed to depart. Thus they went on from 
station to station, until they reached the 
frontiers of Hungary, near the Danube. 
They entered the little town of Saubin, 
and asked permission of the head of po- 
lice to pass over the river to Belgrade. 
This was refused, until they said they 
wished to go there for a certain medicine 
for a daughter who was ill, and that they 
would leave their passports as a security. 
He then gave his consent, and they eross- 
ed the Danube, and entered the domini- 
ons of the Sultan of Turkey. 

It was night when they entered Bel- 
grade. . They knocked at the door of the 
Sardinian consul, who had recently been 
stationed in that frontier town by his 
king, whose whole heart sympathised in 
the Hungarian cause, and who had form- 
ed a friendly alliance with M. Kossuth, 
for the freedom of Italy and Hungary. 
The consul had been advised by M. Kos- 
suth, that two females would probably 
seek his protection, but, not knowing 
them, he inquired what they wished of 
him. Madame L—— replied, “ lodging 
and bread.” He invited them in, and 
Madame L—— introduced him to Madame 
Kossuth, the lady of the late governor of 
Hungary. 

It will readily be perceived that the 
consul could seareely believe that these 
two miserable beings were the persons 
they represented themselves to be. Ma- 
dame Kossuth convinced him by showing 
him the signet-ring of her husband. In 
this house Madame Kossuth fell ill, but 
received every possible kindness from her 
host. They learned that all the Hunga- 
rians and Poles had been removed from 
Widdin to Shumula; and, notwithstand- 
ing it was in the midst of a severe win- 
ter, they decided upon proceeding at once 
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to the latter place. The Sardinian con- 
sul applied to the generous and very libe- 
ral Prince of Servia, in whose principality 
Belgrade is, for his assistance in behalf 
of the ladies, and, in the most hospitable 
and fearless manner, he provided them 
with his own carriage and four horses, 
and an escort; and in this way they 
started through the snow for Shumula. 
Their journey was without any apprehen- 
sion of danger, for the British Consul- 
General, Mr. F——, had provided the 
party with a passport as British subjects, 
under the assumed name of Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss Bloomfield; yet the severity of the 
weather was such, that Madame Kossuth, 
in the ill state of her health, suffered very 
much. Often the snow was as deep as 
the breasts of the horses, and, not unfre- 
quently, four oxen had to be attached to 
the carriage, in their places. A journey 
which, in summer, would have required 
but a few days, now was made in twenty- 
eight. 

On the 28th day a courier was sent in 
advance of them, to apprise Governor 
Kossuth of their approach, He was ill, 
and, moreover, on account of the many 
plans of the Austrians to assassinate him, 
the Sultan’s authorities could not allow 
him to leave Shumula, and go to meet 
his wife. The news of her deliverance, 
and her approach, occasioned the liveliest 
satisfaction to all the refugees; and the 
Hungarians and Poles went as far as the 
gates of the city to meet this heroie mar- 
tyr of the cause of Hungary. It was 
night when the carriage neared the city; 
as it entered the gates, she found the 
streets lighted up with hundreds of 
lights, green, white, and red, the colours 
of the Hungarian flag, and was welcomed 
with the most friendly shouts from the 
whole body of the refugees. 

When Madame Kossuth descended 
from her carriage, she found herself in 
the presence of her husband, who had 
risen from his bed of illness to receive 
the poor “ Maria F :” of the plains of 
Hungary. In place of receiving her in 
his arms, M. Kossuth, overcome by feel- 
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ings of admiration for the suffering which 
his wife had undergone, and by gratitude 
for her devotion to the cause of her country, 
threw himself at her feet and kissed them. 
She endeavoured to speak, and offer her 
husband consolation and tranquillity, while 
her own poor feeble heart was ready to 
burst with emotion. Her voice failed 
her, and, amid the reiterated shouts of 
the Hungarians and Poles, this heroic 
woman was carried to her husband’s 
apartments. 





WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 


. BY G, P. MORRIS. 


I. 


‘* Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough ; 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And Ill protect it now. 
*Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot : 
O woodman ! spare that tree, 
The axe shall harm it not. 


Il. 


“ Oft, when a careless child, 
Beneath its shade I’ve heard 
The wood-notes sweet and wild 
Of many a forest bird ; 
My mother kiss’d me here, 
My father press’d my hand : 
I ask thee with a tear 
To let that old oak stand. 


Til. 


“ That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 
Say, wouldst thou hack it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke, 
Touch not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh! spare that aged oak 
Now towering to the skies.” 








A man in earnest finds means, or, if he 
cannot find, creates them. He who de- 
liberately adopts a great end has, by this 
act, half accomplished it—has scaled the 
chief barrier to success. 

Srrenctu of resolution is, in itself, do- 
minion and ability ; and there is a seed of 
sovereignty in the bareness of unflinching 
determination. 
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BOYHOOD AND BARBARISM. 


Yes, we are all born savages. It is 
only because certain persons, assuming 
themselves to be wiser than Nature, have 
trained our faculties to such distorted 
shapes as seemed good to their morbid 
vision, that you andI are not this day 
free barbarians, wearing eagle’s quills, 
and hailing each other as Cross-Wolf 
and Curling-Cloud. The hand which 
guides this philosophic pen should of 
right whisk a tomahawk. Yonder mild 
lady pacing the garden walks and mur- 
muring sad words of the poets among 
the dying flowers, or watching the wild 
pigeons as they cleave with unmatched 
swiftness the still air of autumn, to vanish 
in the mists that veil the wooded hill- 
sides, and mourning when presently the 
guns of the fowlers ring through the 
groves where the timid birds have folded 
their wings,—she, the soft-hearted, who 
whispers to the dying flowers and mourns 
for the doves of the Indian Venus torn 
by shot whizzing from the barrels of 
frightful blunderbusses, is sister to the qui- 
ver-bearing Amazons, to the jingling belles 
of Nootka, to the yelling damsels of 
Mozambique. Grum Judge, sitting with 
fixed frowns while barristers smite with 
clenched fists the leathern covers of Kent, 
but that certain influences which have 
been accumulating for forty centuries 
were brought to bear upon your young 
brain years ago, when those bristling 
gray-hairs were scarce rougher than a 
kitten’s fur, you I might now see sitting 
upon the council-log of Hurons discussing 
questions of state with the dusky senators 
of the woods, while those barristers and 
hawking sheriffs should gratify their now 
misdirected instincts by forms of action 
unknown to Mansfield, and by seizures 
of horses and poultry concerning which 
Sir Thomas More might ask, with tears 
in his eyes, for information and not for a 
joke, “ utrum possent replegiari.” 

Why is it that these possibilities have 
failed? Why is it that the hand which 
nature framed to whisk the terrible toma- 
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hawk, guides instead the philosophic pen, 
and instead of knocking the sense out of 
the skull of the gentle reader, is now 
beating nonsense into it? Why is it that 
the mild lady, instead of walking sadly 
among the dying flowers and mourning 
the wounded pigeons, is not dashing on a 
hunting horse into a group of leopards, 
while attendant Amazons yell, and pierce 
the spotted monsters with arrows and 
quivering spears; is not dancing to the 
hideous discord of conchs and kettle- 
drums like her jingling sisters of Nootka ; 
is not sporting with sharks in the ocean- 
surf, or floating over the lagoons of some 
rude archipelago upheaved from the bot- 
tom of the Pacific, and lounging in her 
grotesque canoe, a Cleopatra of the 
Islands, while her “ gentlewomen like 
the Nereides” splash in the still water 
and dive under the keel of her idle barge? 
What magic hag made the lion a sheep; 
has changed the tawny hide whieh Her- 
cules might wear in the audience hall of 
Jove into a soft skin covered with wool, 
which housewives may spin; has so 
quenched the regal spirit that now the 
King of the Desert nips clover, is shorn 
by boors, makes sheepish noises, is 
penned at night, and when the bell-wether 
leaps into a well, as in the fable, follows 
him faster than a bucket with the ewes 
and nannies ? : 
How widely do we, the brothers of th 

human family, diverge in our lifetime 
from the general starting-point; like 
brooks springing from the same mountain 
and flowing, some to the St. Lawrence 
Gulf, some to the Chesapeake, and some 
to the Gulf of Mexico. I show you 
three infants. One, on a savage island, 
swings in his bark hammock from the 
limbs of a tree, and sleeps while the 
winds that wander over the Pacific wave 
him to and fro: the second rocks in his 
red-cherry cradle in a New-England farm- 
house, and a thoughtful, motherly 
woman, knitting beside him, sings plain- 
tive hymns: the third reposes in a gor- 
geous little couch, euriously carved, and 
a spangled eanopy covers his royal head: 
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gray-headed Field Marshals and sworded 
Princes stand around ; rigid battalions 
ranked before the palace are ready to de- 
fend the right of infant royalty, and huge 
cannon on the bastions of the city, whieh 
proclaimed to the Baltic the birth of its 
baby admiral, will hurl bullets and burst- 
ing globes upon the robbers who shall 
dare to grasp at the crown of Muscovy, 
whether they come in war-ships from the 
fast-anchored isle, or march in regiments 
from Gaul and the cities of the German 
Empire. What difference in thought or 
desire do you surmise may exist in these 
three little mortals? A craniologist might 
(and unless choked, undoubtedly would) 
talk about Mongolian and Cireassian con- 
tours, and so forth; but in the essential 
elements which compose a live baby, 
wherein differs’ the Islander from the 
American, the American from the Prince # 
Place them together on the floor: will 
they not whine, and crawl over each other 
like blind puppies? When a few moons 
have passed, and strength is given to 
their limbs, and the first faint ideas dawn 
in their minds, will they not lay hold of 
each other’s hair, (a proof that the knack 
of scalping is one of the earliest, and 
consequently one of the most genuine 
and desirable accomplishments which 
Nature desires her children to possess,) 
and will they not love, hate, and fear the 
same objects? Is there anything in their 
several gestures or glances that indicates 
the strangely different loves, hates, and 
fears which will possess them hereafter ! 
The little savage does not manifest an 
inclination to make a barbecue of his 
comrades ; the American, in his conversa- 
tions with the Prince, i8 not understood 
by the nurses to eall his play-fellow a 
puppet or a blood-sucking despot; and 
the latter seems in nowise anxious to tie 
strings around the neck of the young 
democrat ; nor in his devastations does he 
discriminate between pamphlets that 
argue with the “divine right of kings” 
4 and newspapers that hoot at the Holy 
Alliance; nor when he creeps on the 
earpet does he always travel in the direc- 
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tion of Constantinople. Yet in forty 
years, where will you find the three allies? 
One is a tall red cannibal horribly painted, 
paddling his canoe in the coves of New- 
Zealand; another is a rampant republi- 
can, working the batteries of a red-hot 
political journal, and invoking the Demon 
of Revolution to rise from caverns where 


“The slumbering earthquake lies pillowed on fire ;” 


the third towers above his nobles, a Czar, 
and gathers together Cossacks from the 
Ukraine, Tartars from the Ural, Siberians 
from the steppes, and Finns from the ice- 
bergs, and then, like one of the old idols 
of the North, holding in his hand deluge, 
terrors, and storms, hovers over the fron- 
tiers of Europe and launches his thunders 
at sullen intervals against the citadels of 
Danube and the Rhine. Observe what a 
deadly antipathy against the others has 
arisen in each of the former play-fellows. 
If the Cannibal catches the Czar, he will 
roast him; if the Czar catches the Re- 
publican, he will hang him ; if the Repub- 
liean gets the others in his power, he 
will shut the Prince in a penitentiary, and 
probably will kill the savage with rum. 
Philosophy, in view of these things, 
has much to offer. But to-day philosophy 
may go hang. Musty speculation is un- 
doubtedly our fore, (although the reviews 
and universities may ignore our preten- 
sions, for which we shall take vengeance 
by-and-by when we have time for it ;) but 
to-day all blowing upon “ Apollo’s lute,” 
as Milton has it, will be refrained from. 
Philosophy, we repeat politely but firmly, 
may to-day go hang. We will be con- 
tent with pointing out a few traits in the 
character of the North American juvenile 
which indicate how strongly his health- 
ful savage instincts struggle with the 
tremendous agencies, the accumulations 
of forty centuries, which are brought to 
erush them ; how reluctantly the health- 
ful savage spirit yields to the soft but per- 
severing and mighty genius of Civilisation. 
It is assumed that we are born savages. 
The civilising of a wild man’s boy is as 
discouraging an undertaking as the train+ 
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ing of a fox’s whelp to an understanding | scouring the country between the Nueces 
of our conventional notions about geese | and the Californian Colorado, knocking 
and turkeys; but the barbarising of a| out other wild men’s brains, and whoop- 
tame man’s boy is as easy a thing as/ ing like imps of the pit. 

making wild boars and jackals of the off- | Yes, mothers of America, your nurse- 
spring of domestic swine and mastiffs,| ries are wigwams of Cherokees, Black- 
by turning them loose in the wilderness | | feet, Apaches; your cradles are nests of 
when they are pigs and puppies. White | | Bedouins. Not many mornings ago I 
boys who are captured by Indians in| saw a young Anglo-Saxon, who cannot 
five eases out of ten become chiefs; but | utter six articulate sounds, standing on a 
how many red boys who are taken by | | chair by the window and catching and 
_ benevolent persons and put into academies destroying the horse-flies, whose joints 
“become jurists or mathematicians? The | were stiffened by the frosts of the preced- 
white boy takes to savage life as natu-| ing night, with the same glee that a Mo- 
rally as the duck to water. The culture hawk warrior would exhibit on being let 
of universities may have been exhausted | loose, with license to murder, in an Asy- 
on his ancestors for ten generations back ;| lum for Cripples. That indifference to 
but put him in the hands of a Camanche the rights of crockery, that apathy of con- 
matron when he is a year old, and the | science at the destruction of pitchers and 
culture which has been expended on the | glass-ware, that Gothic exultation over 
parent stock will not be indicated, on the | the ruins of a dinner-plate, which the un- 
little graft which is severed from it, by a breeched urchin displays, are manifesta- 








single blossom. He is visited by no| 
vague ideas of the Rule of Three as he 
gnaws elk-ribs in his foster-mother’s 
lodge ; he is impelled by no unaccountable 
impulse to expostulate with his play-mates 
at the occasional imperfections of their 
syntax. On the contrary, he hunts prai- 
rie-dogs, learns the war-dance, flings 
hatchets like the cub of a very Pow- 
hattan ; and when grown to the stature 
of a man, will spear mail-riders and emi- 
grants, and. abet a stampede of govern- 
ment mules, as readily as any ‘orn bar- 
barian. The rule will not work both 
ways. Introduce a young Camanche into 
an infant-school, and it appears that we 
might as well direct our educational 
apparatus at a young bear. Culture 
affects hereditarily the faculties, but not 
the instincts,—at all events, not nearly so 
sensibly the latter as the former. Hence 
itis that the son of the civilised man 
with less difficulty becomes civilised than 
his red cousin, forhe has hereditary facul- 
ties which if exercised will master in- 
stincts; and these the wild boy has not, 
for his grandfathers for ten. generations 
back, instead of nibbling philosophy at 
Oxford or Bologna or Salamanea, were 


tions of that same barbarian appetite for 
smashing which ruined the marbles of 
Greece and shattered the priceless vases 
of Italy. The original, genuine instinet 
is suppressed at first by force, and after- 
wards eradicated by artfully implanting 
an artificial taste for entire dinner-plates 
and for uncracked pitchers. Destruetive- 
ness is almost the first organ which gives 
signs of activity in the infant brain: only 
allow it fair play, and it will in due time 
be master of’ the whole cranium. 

The chief labor in education is the 
eradication of instinets. School-life is for 
along time but an artful war between 
the pedagogue and the savage propensi- 
ties of his pupils. Observe what bloody 
books are boy’s favorites. Their earliest 
reading is of pirates and Arabs. The 
attack of Indians on the cabin of the set- 
tler, with its attendant horrors of burning 
roofs, ringing rifles, and merciless murders, 
have a fasvination for them—even for the 
mildest. Books of desperate or vagrant 
and lawless action please them. In his- 
tory, they open an intimacy with Hannibal 
and Leonidas ; in adventure, with Captain 
Kyd and the Argonauts. These propen- 
sities are cunningly made to work their 
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own destruction. The savage instinct 
is gratified by reading about vagabonds 
and headlong heroes, but the shrewd 
teacher will remark how this arouses 
faculties which will in time master in- 
stinct. His appetite for other delights 
arises, and a taste for books of a some- 
what different tone is provoked. The 
young reader gets an ear for the graces 
of style, and remarks the difference be- 
tween those abrupt sentences which pitch 
him along like the chopping waves of a 
Gulf Stream, and the majestic periods, 
the long Ciceronian swells on which we 
are borne through successive chapters till 
as we approach the close, like sailors ina 
boat, we hear a fine roaring of surges, 
and ride to the beach through the surf of 
a peroration. Thus is a taste for Litera- 
ture born, and in a few years, when the 
bloodthirsty little reader has attained 
man’s estate, his earliest acquaintances, 
the forest outlaws and the buccaneers, are 
received at his mental levées on entirely 
a different footing. The old desire of 
training in Robin Hood’s company has 
assumed, perhaps, the form of a willing- 
ness to be Little John to Carlyle or some 
other esthetical bandit. The satisfaction 
he once would have felt in boarding an 
argosy on the Spanish main, has become 
a singular delight in waylaying the portly 
octavo in which some learned man has 
stowed his philosophic ingots, and is 
ploughing his stately course in fancied 
secyrity ; in dashing at the clumsy prize 
after the fashion of Hawkins and Morgan, 
and in making the wretched master 
walk the plank like a grandee of Arragon 
intercepted by Black Beard in his voyage 
from Porto Bello to Cadiz. 

Few boys, it has been remarked, I be- 
lieve, reach manhood without at some 
time having resolved to become either 
sailors or hunters. What days are spent 
in grievous indecision whether it is better 
to go to the Rocky Mountains and shoot 
buffaloes or to the Japan seas and har- 
poon whales! What nights are made 
glorious by dreams of killing seals by 
torch-light in caves where the Antarctic 
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Tritons blow their “ wreathed horns” in 
alarm at the robbery of their folds!) What 
plots for reviving the ancient and amiable 
fraternity of Sea Kings are concocted of 
winter evenings, by flaxen-headed conspi- 
rators, as they crack butternuts before the 
kitehen fire—thwacking the solid nut- 
shells with their hammers as if they were 
smiting the mailed heads of Celts and 
Saxons, while some young hero who has 
lately posted himself up in Scandinavian 
matters doles out tales of the Red Erics, 


the Rollos, and the Harold Slambangers’ 


who roamed the seas with their gigantic 
boatswains, before the Law of Nations 
was heard of in the North Sea and the 
Bay of Biscay! What consultations are 
held concerning the feasibility of fitting 
up the old den in the rocks above the vil- 
lage for a cave of Forty Thieves, who are 
to operate according to the system of 
the enterprising gentlemen of the Arabian 
tale, excepting that oil is to be abstained 
from both as an article of trade and as a 
beverage—the former because it proved 
the ruin of Ali Baba’s guests, and the lat- 
ter owing to a grudge entertained since 
infancy! Minerva, overhearing these eager 
conversations, smiles. In forty years Red 
Eric is President of a Marine Insurance 
Company, and Rollo’s bills are honored in 
Copenhagen. Some of the Forty Thieves 
are Justices of a Western Court of Star- 
Chamber, administering Lynch-Law to 
forgers and blacklegs, and others are legis- 
lators and grand jurymen. The young 
lions have been cheated of their teeth. 
The lust for barbarism has been quench- 
ed by stimulating the remote appetite for 
refinement. The boy who at the age of 
twelve is fully resolved, as soon as he is 
released from home tyranny, to pitch his 
camp on the North fork of the Arkansas, 
and spend the rest of his life in the socie- 
ty of wolves and wild horses, finds that 
each year a band is tied to him which he 
will not be able to sunder ; and at twenty- 
one he is firmly bound to civilisation—a 
slave to clocks and stoves and tables—a 
bondman to hotels and newspapers. 
Schoolmasters, the missionaries whom 
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we employ to labor in that dense barbar- 
ism which darkens our nurseries, bear 
witness to the fidelity of all juveniles to 
their mother, Nature. They can testify, 
however, that the general rule is not 
without apparent exceptions. They some- 
times get young converts faster than they 
bargained for. Some young gentlemen 
manifest the most precocious faculty for 
adapting themselves to the artificial strue- 
ture of the society in which they find 
themselves born, as if they saw the use- 
lessness of resistance, and were inclined 
to make the best of their misfortune. 
Inconsistent as it may seem, these little 
pioneers are made to feel the “ peculiar 
institution” which prevails in all jell-re- 
gulated schools, more often than their 
duller mates, who hanker for the plea- 
sures of Bedouins, and hang back and sulk 
when the handsome young man with the 
helmet (see the frontispiece of the spell- 
ing-book) offers to lead them to yonder 
edifice, labelled Science ; which inserip- 
tion needs only to be changed to Circus 
to fire the sulkers, for years to come, with 
love at first sight for all young men who 
wear helmets. The reason is, that school- 
masters are generally impenetrably pe- 
dantic, and insist that youth shall be en- 
lightened according to certain approved 
systems. All short cuts to civilisation, 
avoiding the slough of Orthography and 
the valley of the shadow of Arithmetic, 
are as criminal in their eyes as the con- 
trivance of the gentleman immortalised in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, to get on the 
high road to the City without facing the 
enemies which the intrepid Christian met 
and vanquished, I once knew a school 
where grammar was not loved quite so 
well as some other things in which Black 
Hawk would have delighted, where never- 
theless the most complicated and artificial 
transactions of the civilised world were 
carried on with amazing zeal. But these 
it was necessary to conceal from the 
teacher, for he had his own way, of course, 
and visited the Banking Institutions, the 
East India Companies and the Express 
Offices which flourished in his dominions 





with the same indiscriminating switch 
with which he tingled the legs of truants 
and blockheads. 

How fresh is our recollection of one 
hazel-eyed young schemer—the Hudson 
of the sehool—who had a finger in more 
railroads than you can find in the North 
American Guide-Book. Long grooves in 
the pine desk were his railway lines, and 
pigeon shot rolling through these became, 
when viewed through that eye of imagi- 
nation which boys possess in such perfee- 
tion, cattle trains, freight trains, and ex- 
press trains, circulating through the 
United States in thé most lively manner 
imaginable. Ought not the pedagogue 
to have rejoiced at the achievements of 
this precocious Railroad Director, as so 
many triumphs over the wild nature with- 
inhim? Perhaps he ought, but he didn’t. 
He seemed to carry in his single soul 
more hostility to internal improvements 
than the whole band of Michigan conspi- 
rators, and one day managed to throw the 
mail train off the track with such violence, 
that the brakeman was seriously contus- 
ed and the conductor got his knuckles 
broken. This rather dampened the rail- 
road mania. 

The young gentlemen of that school 
showed a surprising aptitude for eivilisa- 
tion within doors, and a no less decided 
genius for barbarism without. There 
were more naval and financial enterprises 
afloat than there were in Tyre of old. 
One financial operation we remember, 
which would have startled Wall street. 
A genius in a secluded corner of the room 
started the “Empire Bank,” which began 
business on the gigantic scale of the Bank 
of England. For about a week notes 
were issued daily to the amount of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and the 
school was in a short time full of million- 
aires in bare feet and linen jackets, not a 
few of whom would have been impudent 
enough to offer Rothschild the loan of a 
hundred dollars to set up a grocery 
with, or to propose to Nicholas to sup- 
ply him with funds to carry on the Cir- 
eassian war, provided he would give a 
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chattel mortgage on the Kremlin for 
security. 
“ Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers,” 





BOYHOOD AND BARBARISM. 


| out mittens, as Old Hiekory would have 
| done, spanked the Cashier, and compelled 
| fund-holders to disgorge their treasures, 
| till he found himself in possession of a 





did not arise more suddenly or mysteri- | « pile” which would have bought out the 
ously than this financial prodigy, and was | Rast India Company. This was disas- 
not a more gorgeous affair, nor worth | trous, it is true, but the Bank was a very 
more money when it was completed. | gpry one, and was on its legs again b 
Still there was something not altogether dinner time. The president ods pitti 4 
ayer - er ee ~ om | or fertile in expedients. Before the 
are, Wi eses WY . afternoon was half through, his financial 
were pledged to indemnify the holders of foundry was in full blast, and before the 
its notes, but I suspect that if an inven-| summons of “All hands ahoy to spell” 
tory of its yg ee _ was given at four bells, the Bank of Eng- 
bre ten hed in Ei, hao nhs ig he 
Remy HO SenCeE » | temporary suspension of its rival, was 
committee would have exhibited about ong: bi The panic had subsided; 
ten fish-hooks anda kite. Think of these insolvents had picked themselves up. 
— —— ve Nga Our next neighbor, who lost all in the 
an ina boy tor breaking & “club, 88 | general bankruptcy of the morning, was 
resources, to mect liabilities somewhat | worth a million of dollars when sedi 
- paraiigs the national debt of Great was dismissed, owing to a masterly specu- 
Britain! Nevertheless, holders felt secure, jation in buck-shot, but he lost two hun- 
= manufacture of Nene er “8 | dred and fifty thousand before bed-time, 
without interruption. Nabobs of the | py jndiscreetly carrying it in his pocket 
most astounding opulence surrounded the | pa he went after the cows. 
throne of our unconscious Sultan, who | These illustrations, we admit, do not 
continued to cuff and ferule with a little | materially support our argument. These 
nme they cut off paupers’ heads | enterprises indicated a marvellous aptitude 
in the ae = in India it ae t ln | for civilisation, it must be confessed, and 
strangle a nabob as summarily as his | 
porter; but here there was not the slight- 
est discrimination between Bobs and Na- 
bobs. Indeed, it was some time before 
the Despot found that an aristocracy of 
wealth was springing up in his realm; but 
one unlucky day, a thousand-dollar note 
having fallen into his hands by accident or 
treachery, there was a tremendous com- 
motion in the money market forthwith. 
The Bank exploded; indeed, what else 
eould have been expected of an institu- 
tion whose credit depended upon a pledge 
of kites and fish-hooks of the gross value 
of eighteen pence? The schoolmaster’s 


so far, they go to sap the theory which 
has just been presented. But could we 
show you these young Bankers and 
“Railway Kings” out of doors, and unveil 
their schemes and secrets, their wishes, 
plots and dreams, (which cannot in justice 
| to the Rights of Readers be now done,) 
the balance in favor of barbarism would, 
we fear, be rather startling. G. H. M. 
[American Whig Review. 





TueEreE is no form or phase of moral 
being in which there is not enwrapped a 
encounter with it was like General Jack- | seed of wisdom ; suffering is but a plough- 
son’s famous tilt with the “ Monster.” | share, which reveals the hidden wealth of 
He was not awed by wealth—not he! | the nature which it furrows; and calamity 
He would have “ tanned” Croesus himself | is but a blast, which exposes the pearly 
for spelling phthysic without a p and two | treasures of a deep which had else 
h’s. So he handled the “ monopoly” with- | seemed void or worthless. 
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THE FRENCH CRITIC IN LONDON, 


(A free Translation of the Original Let- 
ters [unpublished] ina Paris Journal.) 


London, September, 1851. 


1 nave arrived in London! I might end | 


all I have te say, or ever shall have to say, 
in that one word. London! It is the 
beginning and the end, and comprises 
everything. London! the symbol of a 
dominion that rides round the world with 
the sun, and commands the commerce of 
the earth over seas and continents, 
through the agency of necromancers 
seated on tall stools, in little dark dens, 
with pens beliind their ears, their thin legs 
dangling in the air, and their faces, hide- 
ous and cadaverous from the effects of the 


incantations they perform, brooding day | 


and night, ever huge books of magic that 
are stretched out before them. These 
are the Ariels that put girdles round the 
earth in forty seconds—the Prosperos, 
that agitate the waters and still the tem- 
pests at will—the potent spirits that call 
up out of darkness the hidden treasures 
of the earth, and congregate by the wave 
of a quill upon one spot, at a given 
moment, the industry and genius, the 
muscle and brains, the art and the science, 
the energy and the wealth, the past and 
the future, of all the nations of the globe. 
This is London—a magician’s cell, buried 
in eternal twilight, where the sorceries are 
prepared that control the destinies of 
kings and populations. 

They are a wonderful people—these 
English! One is stunned rather than en- 
lightened by the sights and sounds of the 
gigantic hive in which they work, All is 
uproar and confusion,—a Babel of voices 
and cries, a sea of tossing heads and up- 
lifted arms, a prodigious clatter of wheels 
and hooves, an éternal crash of frantic 
noises; the shrieking of engines, the 
tramp of legions of feet, the din and dis- 
cord of vagrant bands, organised to scare 
the people into contributions that are 
flung out to them, not to encourage their 
music, but to bribe them to move on. 
Everything en on’ in London. No- 

0 


| body is allowed to stand still. You are 


‘compelled by law to keep moving; if you 


stand still, an officer of the police is in- 
stantly at your elbow, looking suspici- 
ously into your face, and desiring you, in 
a fatal whisper, which you dare not dis- 
pute, to ‘move on.’ One knows not 
whence this teeming multitude has come, 
or where it is going. You only know 
that it is moving on, and on, and on for 
ever, as if that were the whole business 
for which it was brought together, and as 
if it were labouring under some maledic- 
tion which doomed it to perpetual motion. 
It is the same night and day. When 
you think a lull is setting in towards 
evening, a hundred thousand lamps burst 
out into a blaze of universal light, that 
renews the day, and sets the restless 
population in motion over again. Even 
in the dead of the night, the riot only dies 
away in one shape to be taken up in 
another, for there is sure to be a fire or 
an explosion of gas breaking out in some 
inflammable den, or some dense street of 
ignitable warehouses, that agitates the - 
whole neighbourhood, and calls up the 
terrified sleepers out of their beds, to 
make them rush out again into the streets. 
I have been told that when one of these 
conflagrations takes place, the sudden 
gathering of the tumultuous crowds that 
come to watch the desolating progress of 
the flames, is one of the most surprising 
manifestations of the vitality of London. 
These fires are of frequent occurrence, 
and happen chiefly in the night-time ; but 
that circumstance, which ought to impart 
solemnity to the spectacle, produces no 
more visible effeet upon the inhabitants, 
than if it were the broad daylight, when 
the means of preservation are ready at 
hand, and can be worked with facility. 
No matter at what hour the fire breaks 
out, the curious multitude are instantly 
on the spot, pouring in from nooks and 
alleys, from gateways and dry arches 
under the bridges, taverns, (which are 
here kept open all night long,) private 
houses, and all sorts of bazaars and shops, 





as if the people had been purposely sit- 
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ting up waiting for the chance of seeing 
the devouring element lapping the timbers 
of a strong building with its raging ton- 
gues, thrusting out the frames of the 
solid windows, and bringing down the 
whole structure at last, with its inmates 
fast asleep in the dormitories, or buried 
in a profound lethargy under the tables 
where they had been carousing only a 
few hours before, in one undistinguisha- 
ble mass of lurid smoke and sputtering 
fire. The signal for this extraordinary 
convention of citizens in the middle of the 
night is the first reflection in the sky of 
the burning pile. The moment that well- 
known signal is cast into the heavens, the 
whole town starts up, and the race begins 
to the scene of the disaster with as much 
avidity and earnestness as if the place 
were besieged by an enemy, and every 
man felt it to be his duty to come to the 
rescue. Itis not very astonishing in it- 
self, perhaps, that people should exhibit 
some curiosity on such occasions; but it 
is a remarkable trait in the English, that 
* they are prepared to supply masses of 
spectators at any moment throughout the 
whole of the four-and-twenty hours, as if 
sleep, repose, and tranquillity were un- 
known amongst them. At these un- 
seasonable hours, the population of Paris, 
nursing their constitutional vivacity, and 
giving a little necessary rest to their ani- 
imal spirits, are fast asleep in their beds, 

And here, again, they exhibit an extra- 
-ordimary contrast to our countrymen. 
Assembled in front of the spectacle, they 
form into a compact semicircle, every 
‘instant augmented in the background by 
‘fresh arrivals; and, gazing upwards in 
silenee at the work of destruction, stand 
swaying to and fro against the red light, 
more like a congregation drawn together 
for the performanee of a mysterious rite, 
than an accidental collection of stray indi- 
viduals tempted into the night air to 
satisfy their loveof sight-seeing. There 
is not the slightest apparent excitement 
or emotion amongst them. They look 
on with a dogged expression of unim- 
pressionable imperturbability ; and for any- 





| thing you can detect to the contrary, it 


might as well be the execution of a crimi- 
nal they were attending as a house on 
fire. I understand they exhibit the same 
sort of sullenness in their liveliest pas- 
times, at their theatres, their concerts, and 
their balls; and that they dance with a 
gravity of face which stands out in ludi- 
crous opposition to the gaicty of their 
limbs. I can easily believe this. I perceive 
it in their caricatures, which are wonder- 
fully lumpish and heavy, and in which the 
humour of these thoughtful islanders is 
always associated with a hideous extrava- 
gance and, contortion of feature which in- 
stead of eliciting laughter, make you shut 
your eyes witha shudder. Their Punch, 
which they call the London Charivari, is 
the dismallest fun in the world; there is 
so much labour in its pleasantry, it works 
so hard to pump up verbal jokes, and is so 
painfully deficient in that involuntary and 
spiritual sprightliness by which the true 
Charivari is so agreeably aerated. 

But beneath this oppressive and con- 
fused exterior there is a permanent quality 
which challenges consideration. They 
are the most orderly people in Christen- 
dom. Even while they are in perpetual 
movement in the streets, and the whole 
city iv coiled into a knot of inextricable 
chaos, out of which you can discern no 
possibility of eliminating form or purpose, 
and which has an aspect of intense fury 
and incoherence on the surface, they are 
secretly governed and controlled by a 
common principle, which reconciles all 
contradictions, disentangles all perplexi- 
ties, and preserves the strictest simplicity 
and. unity of action, in the midst of a 
roar and tumult that seems to trample 
upon harmony of design, and to render 
impossible any conceivable definite result. 
This cor:mon principle is neither more 
nor less than obedience to the laws. 
The mob is outwardly the most savage 
and unreasonable of all mobs, but it is 
quelled by the appearance of a single 
policeman, who need only walk into the 
thiek of it;at the height of its violence, 
and it drops at once into the stillness of 
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a funeral procession, gradually scattering 
and dissolving away with a hush over it 
that is marvellous to contemplate. You 
must not understand from this that the 
mob is struck with a panic at the ap- 
proach of a solitary truncheon. It only 
recognises in that familiar symbol the 
type of its own real strength, and the re- 
presentative of a sovereignty of its own 
creation. This is the secret of the Eng- 
lish power. .Every man has an interest 
in the suppression of disorder; and the 
pleasure they take in disorderly manifesta- 
tions, which would be otherwise inexpli- 
cable, may be at once traced to the oppor- 
tunities they thus create for themselves 
of showing the alacrity with which they 
submit to the supremacy of the law. 
. Hence the lowest functionary is a great 
man in his own way in England, and 
always walks about with an air of au- 
thority and consequence. Even the street- 
keeper and the parish beadle are persons 
of note and estimation; and the crowd 
always opens deferentially to make room 
for them wherever they appear. 

I write in the flurry of my first im- 
pressions, You must make some allow- 
ances for the difficulty of collecting my 
thoughts in the unaccustomed riot of 
this heterogeneous metropolis. But I 
am writing only impressions, and you 
must take them just as they come. 


September 25th. 

What I wrote to you yesterday was 
thrown off within a couple of hours after 
my arrival. I have since had more 
leisure for studying the national charac- 
ter, and forming deliberate opinions. 
But as yet,I see no reason for recalling 
or modifying a syllable. 

Ihave explored to-day a new aspect 
of London. Making my escape from 
the thunder of the streets, 1 embarked 
in one of the numerous steamers that 
ply up and down the Thames from morn- 
ing till night, carrying legions of human 
beings from one end of this astounding 
Babylon to the other, at the rate of a sou 
a head! Ishould despair of conveying 
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to you by description the faintest notion 
of the life by which I was surrounded 
on the deck of the vessel. It was so 
crammed with people, that we were 
squeezed together for standing room, 
as if we had been packed in a crate, and 
nearly suffocated, while the fresh breeze 
off the water was playing idly over our 
heads. Yet the most distinguished 
members of the aristocracy, even to Cabi- 
net ministers, prefer this mode of trans- 
port to the risk and inconvenience of the 
streets. Can it be on any pitiful grounds 
of economy that they expose themselves 
to this fearful ordeal ? 

The river was formerly called the 
Silent Highway. The epithet is like all 
other English epithets, and must be in- 
terpreted as meaning the very reverse of 
what it expresses. 

The language is as deficient in pictori- 
al foree and imagerial power, as the 
people themselves are in imagination and 
poetical sensibility. They are essentially 
and emphatically, throughout all their re- 
lations, a material people. They are en- 
grossed in traffie, It is written plainly in 
every man’s countenance. The cadaver- 
ous hue of the cheek, the nervous agita- 
tion of the lips, the glassy eye, and the 
encumbered brow, all betoken the sums 
upon sums of mental arithmetic each 
man is secretly working as he hastens 
past you on his way to the counting. 
house, or the bank, or the manufactory. 
Nobody appears to enjoy a moment’s 
leisure. There is no repose—no pleasure 
—no respite. The English live in. the 
Future. They have neither a Past nor a 
Present. They are perpetually hard at 
work on the scaffolding, and up the lad- 
ders, building houses for their children to 
pull down, and build up again for the 
generation that is to succeed them. 

The first thing that strikes you on the 
Thames is the want of a quay, You 
feel as if you could not breathe against 
the dark masses of warehouses’ and 
wharves, blotted over with people, and 
cranes, and bales of goods, barrels, pack- 
ing-cases, and unsightly. loads that abut 
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down upon the very edge of the water. 
Here and there, a slip for boats, pro- 
foundly black and dirty, intercepts the 
laborious bustle of the colliers and por- 
ters, and your aching sight is, at long 
and distant intervals, slightly relieved by 
the apparition of a pale tree, which has 
struck its roots somewhere on a speck of 
ground, and has grown up into the mut- 
tering air, wondering how it got there 
and what is to become of it; or bya 
glimpse of a green verandah, or a box of 
sickly mignionette, which some patient 
dweller in this murky region, has tried to 
cheer his eyes with, cheating himself, by 
a melancholy fiction, into a feeling of 
verdure, of which he could disenchant 
himself by a single glance at the volumes 
of coal smoke from furnaces and steam 
engines that are for ever brooding over 
the river, and dropping invisible rain into 
it. The life on this river resembles the 
tossing agonies of the poor souls that 
are condemned to an unutterable eternity 
of strife in the sulphurous lakes of a 
certain place which I shall not specify 
with geographical precision. The miser- 
able wretches who earn their daily bread 
upon the stream, bear a close and alarm- 
ing likeness, both in their aspects and 
motions, to the demons who are suppos- 
ed to be condemned to endless tortures. 
You see them frantically grasping the 
ropes of vessels, by which they are 
swung up into the air, to be flung down 
into sightless depths, from whence, ex- 
hausted, blistered with heat, and blacken- 
ed with ashes, they presently emerge, to 
undergo, over again, the same round of 
horrors, from sunrise to sunset. I have 
witnessed this sight, and can vouch for 
the accuracy of my statement; but I can 
furnish you with no clue to the mystery 
it involves. 

Yet, as it is always with this singular 
people, their greatness in a material sense 
is indicated under the most unpromising 
and repulsive circumstances. Some evi- 
dence of their commercial and productive 
activity looms upon us at every turn. 
This river, with all its lugubrious associ- 





ations—its mud and its vapors, its stifling 
atmosphere, and the net-work of human 
pain that is spread over it—is a miracle 
of accumulated power. It has a popu- 
lace of its own, independent of the land, 
and having nothing more in common with 
it than the lace-maker has with the fine 
lady, or the silkworm with the monarch 
whose gorgeous canopy it has expended 
its little life in spinning. Here are the 
masts and the colors of every nation 
under the sun; and in these dockyards, 
and the vast warehouses that rise tier 
above tier along their sides, are contain- 
ed an amount of treasures that reduce 
the Sardanapaluses and Cleopatras of 
antiquity to mere private individuals. 
The statistics of this river would give 
oceupation to ten thousand Neckars, and 
the issues of the calculations of a single 
year would beggar the golden dreams of 
all the Bourbons, with John Law at their 
back to replenish their magnificence with 
fabulous mines of wealth. 

It is curious that a nation so organis- 
ed by labor, and priding itself so osten- 
tatiously upon its mercantile supre- 
macy, should be enslaved by the meanest 
and most spurious passions. There is 
nothing an Englishman is so much taken 
with as a title. They love a bit of blue 
ribbon, the collar of an order, a scrap of 
insignia of any kind, whether they know 
what it means or not, and without caring 
to pause and inquire, with their usual 
caution, into its legitimacy. They live 
in the shadow of nobility; nor is it only 
their own nobility whom they thus soci- 
ally deify, but any nobility, however rag- 
ged it may be, that comes amongst them. 
A foreigner with a title—-whether he has 
borrowed or stolen it, usurped it or 
bought it—may gull the English to any 
extent it suits his whim or his necessities 
to practise upon their credulity: They 
believe in a Count at first sight. If they 
have little faith in the stability of con- 
tinental kings, and still less in continental 


loans, they make up abundantly for it by 


their implicit faith in continental noble- 
men—a class of chevaliers that flourish 
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here much more prosperously than they | buried archeologies. I miss in the popu- 


flourish at home. 
plain this strange mixture of irreconcile- 
able qualities in the English character ? 
How are we to comprehend the develop- 
ment of a people who present the oppo- 
site phases of a sturdy resistance to the 


encroachments of their own privileged | 


aristocracy, and a gaping, gobe-mouche 


admiration of foreign aristocracies that | 


never had any privileges, or if they had, 
are shorn bare of them, and of the 
means of asserting them, in the present 
day? You must not expect me to an- 
swer these questions: it is enough, for 
the present, to observe and note the odd 
things that strike me, leaving to a more 
leisurely opportunity the task of en- 
deavoring to solve them. 


September 30th. 


I have visited the Exhibition three 
times. It adds the representative clamor 
and costumes, physiognomies and physi- 
cal varieties, arts, sciences, and manufac- 
tures of the whole civilised world to 
the already deafening and confounding 
melange of London. Conceive this won- 
drous museum of the races and industries 


of the earth condensed into a Titanic | 


conservatory, pierced with bazaars and 
galleries, and crowded with dense masses 
of spectators, and you may make some 
indistinct picture to yourself of the in- 
terior of the Crystal Palace and the ap- 
proaches to it, choked up all day long 
with streams of pedestrians and caval- 
cades of equipages. But I must reserve 
what I have to say about this grand, daz- 
zling, bewildering show. My present 
object is, not the Exhibition, but the 
people by whose indefatigable genius it 
has been shaped and accomplished. 

In spite of all their glories, territorial 
and substantial, the English are remark- 
ably defective in those elements of a na- 
tional history that confer grace and gen- 
tleness upon a great people. They have 


How are we to ex- 





lar superstitions out of which poets and 
musicians create the lore that embalms 
the memory of the early ages, when men, 
if they were net so world-wise as je 
find them in the nineteenth century, were 
more genial and full of sympathy, and 
more capable of living the history of 
epics and pastorals. The English have 
none of this. They boast of having 
trampled out all their old poetry in the 
daily haunts of life. Their localities 
have no memories attached to them. All 
traces of the past are either obliterated 
or forgotten. You-may wander through 
places hallowed by the noblest recollec- 
tions, and you will find nobody who ean 
expound them. 

A man who has dwelt here all his life 
knows no more about his former proge- 
nitors, or what was done in former times 
on the spot where he lives, perhaps 
in the very house where he was born, 
than the Arab of the desert. If you 
want that sort of information, you must 
go to books; and difficult enough it is to 
find the sort of books to tell you what 
you want; and when you do find them, 
they are so scant and so deficient in en- 
thusiasm, that they only provoke your 
curiosity to disappoint it. 

They have Shakspeare. Shakspeare 
is the single popular superstition. But 
the people who talk most about him, are 
least able to appreciate him, and for the 
most part, know him only by report. 
Shakspeare is a sort of current, empty 
prattle in England, and serves much the 
same purpose in polite society as the 
weather, and the difference amongst the 
clocks, which is something inscrutable 
here that furnishes a never-failing topic 
of conversation. The bulk of the people 
have run away with his name, and left 
his works on the shelf behind them, 
When he is played in their theatres, the 
benches are empty. Ifa manager be pos- 
sessed with an invincible passion for ruin- 
ing himself, the shortest road to certain 


no traditions; or only such as glare upon | bankruptcy is to devote his establishment 
you in monuments, or are preserved in | to the plays of Shakspeare. And this is 
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the way the English glorify themselves 
upon their great poets, 

Hence it is that the streets are so naked 
of all memorials that typify the grander 
and@more ethereal attributes of man. 
Commerce and money absorb the mason- 
ry and sculpture, as they do the brains 
and hands of the people. No such cere- 
monial is ever heard of as the inaugura- | 
tion of a statue. The English would 
regard such an awakening of the public 
mind as a piece of tom-foolery, fit only 
to make a grotesque tableau in one of 
their Christmas pantomimes. Statues 
are amongst their especial aversions. 
They regard them with a solid contempt, 
that expressly belongs to the trading 
mind; and they endeavor to mask their 
real lack of the intellectual ambition 
which seeks to educate the people 
through the medium of art, under the 
excuse that their climate is obnoxious to 
out-of-door celebrations of all kinds. Yet, 
with all this depreciation of art in it@Me- 
dication to such purposes, they take en- 
ormous trouble, notwithstanding, to con- 
tradict practically their own theory. In 
their squares and public places, you find 
occasional statues squatted upon dwarf 
pedestals, and trying to look dignified 
through the mists and fogs. But what 
are they? Do you expect to find amongst 
them the grateful tributes of an enlight- 
ened race to the apostles of their litera- 
ture, to their teachers and prophets, their 
poets, their musicians, their painters, their 
sculptors? If you do, you will be griev- 
ously disappointed. These statues are 
consecrated to the great of a totally 
different class—to kings and aristocrats, 
to dukes and queens, the high-born and 
the rich! Sometimes, indeed, you will 
come upon a plaster effigy perched up 
in a corner of a quadrangle, representing 
some dismal individual in a cocked hat, 
with a great blue coat studded with broad 
buttons, a pair of yellow breeches, and 
red hose terminating in high buckled 
shoes. And when you come to inquire 





who this remarkable oddity is, you learn 


that he was some warm citizen, who, in | 
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the exercise of a pious vanity very com- 
mon in this country, endowed an alms- 
house, shut up in its bounties by quaint 
and restrictive conditions, and who at- 
tached his name permanently to the foun- 
dation, that he might go down to pos- 
terity on a special hobby of his own, and 
who, perhaps, to crown his glory, ordered 
and paid for the very statue in which he 
is thus bedizened out for your wonder 
and admiration. And what is this but 
one of the many shapes in which the 
English love to celebrate their favorite 
pursuit of money-getting, and to publish 
it ostentatiously, and in a taste that har- 
monises with its spirit, to the whole 
world? What has this to do with art 
and tradition, with the poetry and intel- 
lectual antecedents of the people? 
Enough for to-day. I have a multi- 
tude of peculiarities still more striking 
with which to regale you by and by. 
[Frazer’s Magazine. 
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Wanted, a hand to hold my own, 
As down Life’s vale I glide ; 

Wanted, an arm to lean upon, 
Forever by my side. 


Wanted, a firm and steady foot, 
With step secure and free, 

To take its straight and onward pace 
Over Life’s path with me. 


Wanted, a form erect and high ; 
A head above my own, 

So much that I might walk beneath 
Its shadow o’er me thrown. 


Wanted, an eye, within whose depth 
Mine own might look and see 

Uprisings from a guileless heart, 
O’erflown with love for me. 


Wanted, a lip, whose kindest smile 
Would for me alone ; 

A voice, w richest melody 
Would breathe affection’s tone. 


Wanted, a true religious soul, 
To pious purpose given, 
With whom mine own might pass along 
The road that leads to Heaven. 
[Burlington Free Press. 
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THE BALLOON. 
AN “EXCURSION TRIP,” BUT NOT BY RAIL- 
WAY.—BY A LADY, 


Overcome with ennui, in being obliged 
by cireumstances to pass a few weeks in 
London in the month of September, with 
no resource but the unseasonable society 
the elub affords at such a period, for the 
sake of excitement I determined to pay a 
few guineas for an excursion in a balloon. 

In my then frame of mind, the reputed 
danger of such atrip only added a zest to 
the determination ; in fact, my head was | 
so fully oceupied with pleasant anticipa- 
tions as to leave no room for fears of any 
kind. 

I recollected the old song of my child- 
hood— 

“Was never you at the top of St. Paul’s, 

To see the little people below? 

See how they run about the street ? 

See how the coach and horses meet ? 

Sure never was half o pretty a show !” 
and I thought that I might enjoy some of | 
the delights of such a spectacle without 
groping my way through dark, dirty pas- 
sages, or putting my muscles to the exer- 
tion of mounting some hundreds of stairs. 
I would take a flight, if only for an hour, 
from this grovelling world, and though I 
might be in the clouds, must needs enjoy, 
during the time, at least a few elevated 
ideas. 

The time appointed was nearly that of 
the full moon, which would afford advan- 
tages in an evening ascent, although I was 
not quite so enthusiastic as the gentleman 
who affirmed that— 

“Tt were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honours from the pale-faced 

moon;” 
nor, as my time was so short, did I even 
anticipate being able to get an interview 
with the man in that planet, or to aseertain 
if his bundie of sticks was really com- 
posed of the chips of some stray moon- 
beams, or whether the breed of his dog 
was (as is natural to suppose) that of a 
Skye terrier! . 

My arrangements were made for a place 





in the great Nassau balloon, under the 
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auspices.and direction of that prince of 
aeronants, the veteran Green; who, hav- 
ing made nearly five hundred ascents, we 
might fairly conelude that the chances in 
favor of our safe return were, at least, as 
five hundred to one. 

Soon after half-past five, on the evening 
of the — September, the party assembled 
at Vauxhall. At six, the balloon being 
apparently extended to its full limits and 
beautiful form, and waving majestically to 
and fro in the air, as if impatient to be re- 
leased from the trammels that held it 
down to the ground, the ear, or oblong 
basket, was hooked on, and we prepared 
to take our seats. 

In this design, however, we were slight- 
ly impeded by some of the affectionate 
friends whom we were about to leave en 
terra firma, who surrounded us with a va- 
riety of remarks which (had we felt nerv- 
ously inclined) would by no means have 
tended to raise our spirits, consisting chief- 
ly of touching inquiries on the subject of . 
our sanity, and fears that they would never 
again have the gratification of beholding* 
us. 

The servant of one gentleman approach- 
ed his master timidly, and with much ob- 
vious hesitation, addressed him with, “I 
beg your pardon, sir, but if—I say, sir, 1F 
you should not return, what am I to do 
with your things?” and even after we 
were fairly seated in the car, a friend of 
one of our party rushed up, and with ex- 
tended hand, exclaimed, “One moment! 
my dear fellow! before you go, tell me; 
have you any last words to say, or have 
you left any memorandum ?” 

Having, at length, taken our seats, I be- 
gan to cast a look round on the arrange- 
ments. Our party consisted of eight, in- 
cluding our director-in-chief; five in the 
car, and three sitting on the hoop above it. 
Among the former, I was surprised to ob- 
serve two ladies, under the escort of an 
elderly gentleman of military bearing; I 
must confess that my first impression on 
pereeiving this ingredient in our party, 
was anything but one of gallantry. I ap- 
prehended that we should be subjected to 
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a succession of “Ohs!” and of “ Ahs!” 
and to a variety of little pretty interesting 
scenes of trepidations and alarms; in 
short, that instead of contemplating the 
wonders of a conveyance through mid-air, 
our attention would be occupied in “ tak- 
ing care of the ladies.” 
most agreeably mistaken, however ; my 
fair companions behaved with admirable 
fortitude, having courage enough not to 
entertain feelings of fear, and sense enough 
not to affect them. 

As I wished to understand something of 
the rationale of what I was about, I found 
on inquiry, that this “Monster Balloon” 
was made of the strongest and best silk, 


I found myself | 
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leaving, with all these deduetions, 2200 
pounds for passengers, 

Those forming our party might be esti- 
mated, perhaps, at about 150 pounds each, 
that is, between ten and eleven stone, 
making for the eight, about 1200 pounds ; 
it was therefore not run at all close. 

Thus, in addition to the experience of 
the fact of the operation, I became sensi- 
ble of the why and wherefore, and all 
our future proceedings acquired a fresh 
interest in my eyes, from becoming intel- 
ligible to my reason. 

At six, with great precision, all the 
tackling and interior arrangements being 








“completed to Mr. Green’s satisfaction, the 





of which the quality may be conceived, heavy half hundred weights unhooked, 
by its cost of 13s. and 14s. 6d. per yard, | and their places supplied “by the brawny 
(double the usual width, being of 44 in- | ‘arms of the workmen, who had attended 
ches, it took 984 yards, or would have re- ‘the filling and preparations, the word was 
quired 2000 yards of the common width ;) | given to “ let go,” and away we rose rapid- 
that it was capable of being extended into | ly but most smoothly, amidst the shouts 
a globe of 51 feet in diameter across, and | of the surrounding multitude, the firing 
72 feet up and down, having a tapering | of cannon, and the crash of “God save 








lower end, somewhat in the shape of a| 


ear; consequently, according to the eal- 
culations of able mathematicians, that it 


could contain 84,790 cubic feet of gas; 


| and though I was, individually, but as the 


that the gas (supplied by the London 
Company at Vauxhall), was 40 pounds 
per thousand cubic feet lighter than the 
atmospheric air, and that the balloon, if 
quite full, would have a buoyancy suffi- 
cient to raise 3350 to 3400 pounds into 
the air, according to its temperature, 
and the barometric pressure of the at- 
mosphere. 

As the machine itself, with ear and 
every other appendage, weighs from 900 
to 1050 pounds, according to the grapnel 
and cable used, which differ greatly in 
weight according to weather, there would 
remain about 2300 pounds for ballast and 
passengers, to keep it exactly in equili- 
brium, 

It is considered, that full 600 pounds 
should be taken of ballast, and an excess 
of buoyancy of at least from 10 to 100 
pounds, according to the force of the 
wind, and the obstacles to be avoided in 
ascending, to enable it to arise freely; 


the Queen” from a full band. 

There was a most agreeable sensation 
of pride and self-satisfaction in this tri- 
umphal recognition of our departure ; 


fly on the Lord Mayor’s stage coach, I felt 
impressed with an innate idea of the dig- 
nity of my position. I fancied myself 
like a great hero in a erowd of his admir- 
ing countrymen, with the advantage, how- 
ever, (which, on cool reflection, I am in- 
clined to consider is not small) of being 
able to retire into the humble unnoticed 
individual, and not remain an unceasing 
spectacle for the popular gaze, like our 
own great hero, who was recently in dan- 
ger of being crushed to death by the affec- 
tionate pressure of the crowds of his 
worshippers: in which ease he might, like 
the female, have perished by the extent of 
glory he had accumulated on himself. 

The evening was magnificent, with a 
very little air of wind, approaching to that 
greatest of all desiderata for aeronauts— 
a calm. 

The first subject for notice that we ex- 





perienced was the total ahsence of ang 
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sensible motion ; so smoothly and calmly | present, with a slight vision of an early 
did the monster glide along, that, but for| future, and yet our eyes were all directed 
the glance downwards which marked our’ downwards, and very wonderful was the 





rapid progress, we should have supposed | 
ourselves perfectly stationary. 

The next thing that struck our minds 
was the want of feeling as regarded our 
bodies, of any wind or current of air, un- 
like the effeet of all other kind of loco- 
motion, we were carried along with the 
wind, and at the same pace, instead of 
being conveyed through it, as in other 
cases of movement, or passively resisting 
it as when remaining still. 

This placidity tended in a great degree 





picture on which we gazed. 

We looked down on the country as we 
passed rapidly over it; first, the suburbs 
of London, and then in succession, vil- 
lages, woods, fields, and houses, distin- 
guishing still life from what was in mo- 
tion, having before us, as it were, a vary- 
ing, animated map. 

Talk of the view from St. Paul’s !—it 
could be nothing to it. The people be- 
low appeared less than little, they became 
gradually as mites; and carriages and 








to produce another effect, contrary to our horses, and cattle were so reduced, that 
expectations, which was, freedom from it seemed a wonder how such diminutive 
sensation of cold, notwithstanding the articles and animals could possibly have 
_considerable height we attained. This) life or motion: giving way to the illusion 
was very different from our anticipations of the moment, we almost felt a desire to 
before starting, when had not Mr. Green | have the tiny things in our hand, and ex- 
repeatedly warned us of our mistake al amine them through a microscope. 
should have furnished the car with a suf-| Under these and similar reflections we 
ficient quantity of great coats, cloaks, and | glided along with so little te interrupt 
furs, to have made us quite comfortable | the “even tenor of our way,” that one 
in the case of a voyage to the North | of my military companions declared that 
Pole. | he almost felt disappointment at the ex- 
The actual effeet, however, is consis-| treme tranquillity of our progress, and 
tent with what is related of the experi- expressed his opinion that a balloon was 
ence in very cold countries, that the in- | rather a “take in” for those who tried it 
convenience of the sensation of cold is| in the hope of experiencing “une sensa- 
very much in proportion to the amount tion forte.” 
of wind. | The only risk we ran arose from the 
The navigators in the Polar regions | | absence of mind of an occupant of the 
have remarked, that when the weather | hoop, who would persist in pulling a rope, 
was calm, the cold, however intense (as| which dangling from above, hung be- 
shown by the thermometer) was quite | tween his legs, although repeatedly cau- 
bearable, but that the wind made it cut.| tioned by Mr. Green to “ let it alone.” He 
ting, and rendered a degree of suffering | turned a deaf ear to the warning, however, 
inevitable. | until the “veteran,” looking up for the 
In like manner, parties exposed to be | third time, and seeing him actively em- 
out at night, when deep snow is on the | ployed in pulling the same plaything, 
ground, bank themselves round with it| exclaimed with much vehemence, “I tell 
to keep out the wind which alone aaa you what, sir, if you don’t let go that rope, 
vents them from taking repose. | you'll bring ruin on us all!” It was the 
We soon began to turn our attention | rope for letting out the gas! “ Au moins,” 
to the noyel sight presented to us, observed one of our own party, in a con- 
It has been remarked, that when thiak.| solatory tone to my gallant friend, “au 
ing of the past, people logk down; and! moins, cela frise ’aventure!”” 
upwards when contemplating the future; Afterwards came some amicable diseus- 
our ideas were all concentrated on the! sions, as to who should be thrown over. 
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board, in case the ballast was found to be 
insufficient ; some one suggested jocosely, 
that it would of course’ be the laides, as 
those least likely to be useful in case of 
emergency ; but the veteran with gallantry 
declared, “We always throw over the 
gentlemen first,” (as if it were a matter of 
daily oceurrence), “and keep the ladies to 
the last !” 

It is not a little characteristie of the 
sense of danger felt by the first and most 
practised aeronaut of the day, that Mr. 
Green,—after numerous anecdotes of 
perils and aceidents, when asked very 
gravely by a lady, “ Now, Mr. Green, what 
was the worst ascent you ever made t”— 
after ruminating a little, stroked his chin, 
and answered, “ Madame, the worst ascent 
I ever made was at ——, when the receipts 
did not amount to the expenses, by £40.” 

The evening was now closing rapidly, 
and the perceptible reduction of daylight 
required us to prepare for a descent to terra 
firma, much sooner than we should other- 
wise have desired; but as these ascents 
are connected with bringing company to 
Vauxhall, which it is advantageous to 
defer to as late an hour as possible, time 
can barely be allowed to get the balloon 
well out of sight, so as to leave the spec- 
tators to doubt and speculate upon where 
it may have gone, and what probably may 
have been its fate, before the travellers 
must think of alighting. 

That operation consequently now com- 
menced ; and it is the one, the only one 
presenting any difficulty or danger, where 
the machine itself is decently prepared 
and provided. 

The art of regulating the return to 
earth and landing, consists in judging ac- 
curately the combined rate of descent, 
and of forward progress, so as to alight, 
without violence of shock, on the precise 
spot which the conductor observes to be 
appropriate ; this is done by ejecting bal- 
last or gas, as the case may require, rising 
or sinking; not, however, under the 
favorable cireumstances of a steam-vessel, 
with its continued power to “ease her,” 
“stop her,” “go a-head,” ad infinitum, 
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but under the serious consideration, that 
the means applied to each movement, up- 
wards or downwards, is at the expenditure 
of a portion of a definite limited amount 
of power, which is irrecoverable for fur- 
ther use. 

This, it will be readily conceived, re- 
quires some experience and judgment to 
manage, even in fine veather; but ina 
strong wind, it is a very precarious opera- 
tion, not only as regards touching the 
ground in the most favorable spot, but to 
avoid injuries to person or balloon, by 
being dragged along, perhaps over fences, 
water, &c., by the force of the wind acting 
on the great sail, of which the machine 
now consists, before the gas can be suffi- 
ciently let out to quiet it. 

A grapnel is brought into play to aid, 
but the greatest degree of support is to 
be obtained by any body of persons that 
ean be collected on the spot. A few 
individuals, laying hold of the car, or of 
ropes fastened to it will secure it, perfectly. 

In our case, no inconvenience was ex- 
perienced. Sufficient gas was ejected to 
cause us to descend; we were inclined to 
doubt the effect, but some pieces of paper 
let out into the air proved to us that we 
were not only descending, but with great 
rapidity. 

As we approaehed the earth, Mr. Green 
so well understood his rates and distances, 
that he pointed out correctly, the field 
(still considerably in advance of us) 
where he would come to the ground. We 
shouted to some people, whom we saw at 
a little distance, to lay hold of the guide- 
rope, which they instantly did, and we 
touched the earth without any shock to 
produce the slightest inconvenience ; and 
here it may be worthy of remark, how 
sounds were conveyed to our ears from 
below, with far less diminution than wes 
expected ;—increasing distance affected 
the sight much as we had been accustom- 
ed to, but the sound reached us to a far 
greater extent: this is to be accounted 
for by the stillness in the intervening 
space, the absence of material impedi- 
ments to break it, and the rarefaction of 
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the air; another effect that has also been 
noted by the voyagers in the Polar 
regions, and which, by the reverse action, 
will explain the difficulty of hearing in 
the close atmosphere and broken surface 
of a crowded theatre. 

On alighting, we found that we were 
about fourteen miles from London, and a 
mile from a small “country town in Kent. 

Thither we proceeded on foot, took a 
carriage with post-horses, and were wel- 
comed back into Vauxhall Gardens, be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock, after a very 
successful and most agreeable excursion. 

Mr Green remained to pack up and 

bring back his balloon; he has, however, 
on several occasions, retained all the 
remaining gas for the night, anchoring 
.the machine in open ground to a great 
road-roller, or other immoveable object, 
and reascended the following morning. 
The practicability of the proceeding 
proves well how tight and good his bal- 
loon must be. 

I might here terminate this not very 
eventful history, but I cannot resist adding 
a few words in reprehension of the sense- 
less clamor about suppressing balloons 
altogether, on account of the accidents 
that have at times occurred. 

If we examine minutely the eauses of 
these accidents, we shall find them to 
have arisen in far greater proportion from 
ignorance, imperfect means, or want of 
precautions that common prudence would 
require, than from any necessary inherent 
danger in the operation itself. 

We hear of balloons bursting, entire- 
ly owing to inadequate material or 
workmanship in their construction; but 
on this score, as well may sailing on the 
ocean be condemned, because some per- 
sons trust themselves to such lightly or 
injudiciously put together barks, as come 
to pieces in the first storm. 

One person makes a night-ascent, for 
the gratification of the public, and may 
alight in any danger; and, as if that was 
not enough, has the machine enveloped 
in fireworks, some sparks from which 
set it on fire, and thus, like Pheeton, is 
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precipitated to earth amidst the confia- 
gration created by his, or her (for I be- 
live it was a lady) own rashness. 

One will attempt a descent in a para- 
chute of his own contrivance, although 
he is warned that his principles are the 
reverse of what is necessary to produce 
the desired effect, and perishes. 

Had he made the experiment from the 
top of the Monument, he would have 
spared the balloon the unjust odium 
thrown on it; nor would any jury surely 
have brought in a verdict of murder, or 
even of manslaughter, against the poor 
Monument for the result. 

One very fertile source of these acei- 
dents is the insufficiency of buoyant 
power for the weight to be carried ;— 
either the calculations are wrong, the 
supply of gas fails, or, to keep time, and 
satisfy an impatient public, a premature 
departure is attempted before sufficient 
gas is introduced ; this want, however, 
frequently leads to the balloon being dri- 
ven upon neighbouring trees or tops of 
houses, before it could rise the necessary 
height to clear them, and very disastrous 
effects are the consequence. 

Then again, to prevent disappointment 
to the public, an‘ ascent is made in 
stormy weather, which must inevitably 
lead to difficulty and danger. 

And, lastly, how much failure and mis- 
hap may be attributed to the undertaking 
being constantly in the hands of persons 
without experience or knowledge of the 
business ; for it must readily be perceived 
from the above slight sketches, that, like 
most other things, this requires not only 
acool and ready judgment, but a long 
apprenticeship. 

The very ropes and gear of different 
kinds need much careful consideration 
and arrangement, so as to be always fully 
available at the proper moment. 

With this ignorance, which is inexeus- 
able, may be classed another, less to be 
complained of, but still very inconvenient, 
namely, the occasional want of presence 
of mind in the passengers, who, perhaps 
in alarm, may jump out on first reaching 
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the ground, before sufficient gas has been 
ejected to diminish the bypyancy of the 
balloon in proportion to the loss of 
weight, and thus abandon the unfortu- 
nate principal to make another descent by 
his own unaided exertions. 

These, which are the great, if not the 
only causes of evil, cannot in justice be 
attributed to ballooning in the abstract: 


they are, in fact, the abuse and not the | 


use of the operation. 

The strength of the argument, how- 
ever, is supposed to lie in the query, why 
leave these openings for disaster, even if 
they do arise from ignorance or impru- 
dence, for an object so utterly worth- 
less ? 

And here we come to issue with those 
who would thus regulate prudence by 
scale and authority. 

The late Mr. R——— made several 
ascents, one to the great altitude of five 
miles, for the express purpose of proving 
the sensitiveness of the Aneroid barome- 
ter, under great changes of atmospheric 
pressure; and in this case, the ease 
and safety with which the object was ef- 
fected, contrasts strongly with the diffi- 
culties and dangers of ascents to great 
heights on land, as lately described 
by travellers who have ascended Mont 
Blane. 

Many interesting observations have al- 
ready been made in meteorology by the 
balloon; more are desired by the scientific 
world; and we can foresee many objects 


to be obtained from it, when it shall be, | 


as may reasonably be hoped, more ma- 
nageable; and more particularly if it ean 
be practised at a cheaper rate, and with 
means more readily and easily found than 
at present. 

When such shall be, there are surely 
many perceptibly useful purposes to which 
it can be applied. But independent of 
positive anticipations, who can say what 
may not arise from this only mode of pe- 
netrating into the open atmosphere ? 

The absurdity of seeking for the phi- 
losopher’s stone must soon have become 
apparent ; but thanks to the want in those 





days of that refined sentimentality that 
would prevent people, by force, from 
blowing themselves up (as they fre- 
quently did), in the attempt to search for 
that “most worthless of objects,” we owe 
to them some of the most important 
lights of chemical science. 

Of the four elements, the means for 
traversing the earth have been gradually 
improved, from walking on foot to the 
express train on a railway. 

On water, from the floating power of*a 
piece of dried wood, to the magnificent 
performances of a steamer of two or three 
thousand tons. 

Fire is not yet to be penetrated; but 
should there be a promise of such a 
blessing in aid of the fire brigade, it is to 
be hoped that its progress would not be 
arrested because some indiscreet dabblers 
should burn their fingers in trying the 
discovery. 

As regards the air then, let us depre- 
cate the weak sensibility that would in- 
terrupt the pursuit of the achievements 
that have already been made in that ele- 
ment, 

Legislative regulations to check impro- 
vident arrangements on railways and by 
steam-packets, is a very different thing; 
there, large numbers are necessarily con- 
gregated for transport from place to place, 
with no means of knowing any particulars 
of the safety or danger of their convey- 
ance; while on the other hand, great 
gains may be made by working them un- 
der insufficient precautions. The public, 
therefore, have a right to look for some 
control to be kept over such great and 
necessary means of locomotion. 

But the balloon (of the present day 
at least,) is on quite another scale; and 
any persons venturing into, it, may, and 
should, do it with their eyes open. 

It is only through toil, diffieulty, and 
perhaps danger, that unexplored regions, 
whether material or scientific, are to be 
examined, and it is but right to give the 
attempts the greatest possible freedom of 
action. 

M. A. B, 
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, 1 months floated before his memory, his 
THE POWER OF MERCY. residence in his father’s hovel with ruf- 
Quiet enough, in general, is the quaint fianly comrades, the desperate schemes he 
old town of Lamborough. Why all this heard as he pretended to sleep on his 
bustle to-day? Along the hedge-bound | lowly bed, their expeditions at night, 
roads which lead to it, carts, chaises, vehi- | masked and armed, their hasty returns, 
cles of every description are jogging along | the news of his father’s capture, his own 
filled with countrymen; and here and | removal to the house of some female in 
there the scarlet cloak or straw bonnet of the town, the court, the trial, the condem- 
some female occupying a chair, placed | nation. 

somewhat unsteadily behind them, eon-| The father had been a harsh and brutal 
trasts gaily with the dark coats, or grey | parent, but he had not positively ill-used 
smock-frocks of the front row; from his boy. Of the Great and Merciful 
every cottage of the suburb, some indivi- | Father of the fatherless the child knew 


duals join the stream, which rolls on in- 
creasing through the streets till it reaches | 


| nothing. He deemed himself alone in 
the world. Yet grief was not his perva- 


the castle. The ancient moat teems with | | ding feeling, nor the shame of being 
idlers, and the hill opposite, usually the | known as the son of a transport. It was 
- quiet domain of a score or two of peace- | revenge which burned within him. He 
ful sheep, partakes of the surrounding | thought of the crowd which had come to 





agitation. 

The voice of the multitude which sur- 
rounds the court-house, sounds like the 
murmur of the sea, till suddenly it is | 
raised to a sort of shout. John West, | 
the terror of the surrounding country, the | 
sheep-stealer and burglar, had been found | 
guilty. 

“What is the sentence?” is asked by | 
a hundred voices. 

The answer is, “Transportation for | 
Life:” 

But there was one standing aloof on 


the hill, whose inquiring eye wandered | 


over the crowd with indescribable anguish, 


whose pallid cheek grew more and more | 


ghastly at every denunciation of the cul- 
prit, and who, when at last the sentence 
was pronounced, fell insensible upon the 
green-sward. It was the burglar’s son. 
When the boy recovered from his 
swoon, it was late in the afternoon; he 
was alone ; the faint tinkling of the sheep- 
bell had again replaced the sound of the 
human chorus of expectation, and dread, 
and jesting; all was peaceful, he could 
not understand why he lay there, feeling 
so weak and sick. He raised himself 
tremulously and looked around, the turf 
was cut and spoilt by the trampling of 
many feet. All his life of the last few 


feast upon his father’s agony; he longed 
hee tear them to pieces, and he plucked 
| savagely a handful of the grass on which 
he leant. Oh, that he were a man! that 
| he could punish them all—all,—the spee- 
‘tators first, the constables, the judge, the 
jury, the witnesses,—one of them especi- 
| ally, a clergyman named Leyton, who had 
given his evidence more positively, more 
clearly, than all the others. Oh, that he 
could do that man some injury,—but for 
|him his father would not have been 
indentified and convicted. 
Suddenly a thought oceurred to him,— 
| his eyes sparkled with fierce delight. “I 
know where he lives,” he said to himself; 
|“he has the farm and parsonage of Mill- 
wood. I will go there at once,—it is 
almost dark already. I will do as I have 
heard father say he once did to the 
|'Squire. I will set his bans and his 
house on fire. Yes, yes, he shall burn 
for it,—he shall get no more fathers 
transported.” 

To procure a box of matches was an 
easy task, and that was all the prepara- 
tion the boy made. 

The autumn was far advanced. A cold 
wind was beginning to moan amongst 
the almost leafless trees, and George 
West's teeth chattered, and his ill-clad 
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limbs grew numb as he walked along the | half-consumed matches the lad had drop. 


| 


fields leading to Millwood. “ Lucky it’s 
a dark night; this fine wind will fan the 
flame nicely,” he repeated to himself. 

The clock was striking nine, but all 
was quiet as midnight; not a soul stir- 
ring, not a light in the parsonage win- 
dows that he could see. He dared not 
open the gate, lest the click of the latch 
should betray him, so he softly climbed 
over; but scarcely had he dropped on 
the other side of the wall before the loud 
bark of a dog startled him. He cowered 
down behind the hay-rick, searvely daring 
to breathe, expecting each instant that 
the dog would spring upon him. It was 
some time before the boy dared to stir, 
and as his courage cooled, his thirst for 
revenge somewhat subsided also, till he 
almost determined to return to Lambo- 
rough; but he was too tired, too cold, 
too hungry,—besides, the woman would 
beat him for staying out so late. What 
could he do? where should he go? and 
as the sense of his lonely and forlorn 
position returned, so did also the affec- 
tionate remembrance of his father, his 
hatred of his accusers, his desire to sa- 
tisfy his vengeance ; and, once more, cou- 
rageous through anger, he rose, took the 
box from his pocket, and boldly drew one 
of them across the sand-paper. It flamed; 
he stuck it hastily in the stack against 
which he rested,—it only flickered a little, 

‘and went out. In great trepidation, young 
West once more grasped the whole of | 
the remaining matches in his hand and 
ignited them, but at the same instant the 
dog barked. He hears the gate open, a 
step is close to him, the matches are ex- 
tinguished, the lad makes a desperate 
effort to escape,—but a strong hand was 
laid on his shoulder, and a deep calm 
voice inquired, “ What can have urged 
you to such a crime?” Then calling 
loudly, the gentleman, without relinquish- 
ing his hold, soon obtained the help. of 
some farming. men, who commenced a 
search with their lanterns all about. the 
farm. Of course they found no accom- 
plices, nothing at all but the handful of 





ped, and he all that time stood trembling, 
and occasionally struggling, beneath the 
firm but not rough grasp of the master 
who held him. 

At last the men were told to return to 
the house, and thither, by a different path, 
was George led, till they entered a small 
poorly-furnished room. The walls were 
covered with books, as the bright flame 
of the fire revealed to the anxious gaze 
of the little culprit. The clergyman lit 
a lamp, and surveyed his prisoner atten- 
tively. The lad’s eyes were fixed on the 
ground, whilst Mr. Leyton’s wandered 
from his pale, pinched features to his 
scanty, ragged attire, through the tatters 
of which he could discern the thin limbs 
quivering from cold or fear ; and when at 
last impelled by curiosity at the long 
silence, George looked up, there was 
something so sadly compassionate in the 
stranger’s gentle look, that the boy could 
scarcely believe that he was really the 
man whose evidence had mainly contri- 
buted to transport his father. At the 
trial he had been unable to see his face, 
and nothing so kind had ever gazed upon 
him. His proud bad feelings were al- 
ready melting. 

“ You look half-staryed,” said Mr. Ley- 
ton, “ draw nearer to the fire, you ¢an sit 
down on that stool whilst I question 
you; and mind you answer me the truth. 
I am not a magistrate, but of course can 
easily hand you over to justice if you 
will not allow me to benefit you in my 
own way.” 

George still stood twisting his ragged 
cap in his trembling fingers, and with so 
much emotion depicted on his face, that 
the good clergyman resumed, in still 
more soothing accents: “I have no wish 
to do you anything but good, my poor 
boy ; look up at me, and see if you 
cannot trust me: you need not be thus 
frightened, I only desire to hear the 
tale of misery your appearance indicates, 
and relieve it if I ean.” 

Here the young culprit’s heart smote 
him. Was this the man whose house he 
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had tried to'burn? On whom he had 
wished to bring ruin and perhaps death ? 
Was it a snare spread for him to lead to 
confession? But when he looked on that 
grave compassionate countenance, he felt 
that it was not. 

“ Come, my lad, tell me all.” 

George had for years heard little but 
oaths, and eurses, and ribald jests, or the 
thief’s jargon of his father’s associates, 
and had been constantly cuffed and pu- 
nished ; but the better part of his nature 

. was not extinguished; and at those words 
from the mouth of his enemy, he dropped 
on his knees, and clasping his hands, 
tried to speak; but could only sob. He 
had not wept before during that day of 
anguish ; and now his tears gushed forth 
so freely, his grief was so passionate as 

~ he half knelt, half rested on the floor, 
that the good questioner saw that-sorrow 
must have its course ere calm could be 
restored. 

The young penitent still wept, when a 
knock was heard at the door, and a lady 
entered. It was the clergyman’s wife, he 
kissed her as she asked how he had suc- 
ceeded with the wicked man in jail? 

“He told me,” replied Mr. Leyton, 
“that he had a son whose fate tormented 
him more than his punishment. Indeed 
his mind was so distracted respecting the 
youth, that he was scarcely able to un- 
derstand my exhortations, He entreated 
me with agonising energy to save his son 
from such a life as he had led, and gave 
me the address of a woman in whose 
house he lodged. I was, however, unable 
to find the boy in spite of many earnest 
inquiries.” 

“Did you hear his. name?” asked the 
wife. , 

“ George West,” was the reply. 

At the mention of his name, the boy 
ceased to sob. Breathlessly he heard the 
account of his father’s last request, of the 
benevolent elergyman’s wish to fulfil it. 
He started up, ran towards the door, and 

engeavored to open it; Mr, Leyton calmly 
restrained him, “ You must not escape,” 
he said, 
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“I cannot stop here. I cannot bear to 
look at you. Let me go!” The lad 
said this wildly, and shook himself 
away. 

“Why, I intend you nothing but kind- 
ness,” 

A new flood of tears gushed forth ; and 
George West said between his sobs, 

“Whilst you were searching for me to 
help me, I was trying to burn you in 
yourhouse. I cannot bearit.” He sunk 
on his knees, and covered his face with 
both hands. 

There was a long silence, for Mr. and 
Mrs. Leyton were as much moved as the 
boy, who was bowed down with shame 
and penitence, to which hitherto he had 
been a stranger. 

At last the clergyman asked, “What 
could have induced you to commit such a 
crime ?” 

Rising suddenly in the excitement of 
remorse, gratitude, and many feelings 
new to him, he hesitated a moment, and 
then told his story ; he related his trials, 
his sins, his sorrows, his supposed wrongs, 
his burning anger at the terrible fate of 
his only parent, and his rage at the exul- 
tation of the crowd: his desolation on 
recovering from his swoon, his thirst for 
vengeance, the attempt to satisfy it. He 
spoke with untaught, child-like simplicity, 
without attempting to suppress the emo- 
tions which successively overcame him. 

When he ceased, the lady hastened to 
the crouching boy, and soothed him with 
gentle words. The very tones of her 
voice were new to him. They pierced 
his heart more acutely than the fiercest 
of the upbraidings and denunciations of 
his old companions. He looked on his 
merciful benefactors with bewildered ten- 
derness. He kissed Mrs. Leyton’s hand, 
then gently laid on his shoulder. He 
gazed about like one in a dream who 
dreaded to wake. He became faint and 
staggered. He was laid gently on a sofa, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Leyton left him. 

Food was shortly administered to him, 
and after a time, when his senses had be- 
come sufficiently collected, Mr. Leyton 
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returned to the study, and explained holy 
and beautiful things which were new to 
the neglected boy : of the great yet loving 
Father ; of Him who loved the poor, for- 
lorn wretch, equally with the richest, and 
noblest, and happiest; of the force and 
efficacy of the sweet beatitude, “ Blessed 
are the Merciful for they shall obtain 
Merey.” 

I heard this story from Mr. Leyton, 
during a visit to him in May. George 
West was then head ploughman to a 
neighbouring farmer, one of the cleanest, 
best behaved, and most respected labour- 
ers in the parish. 

(Household Words. 








THE CHILD'S DREAM. 


BY C. B, DOGGETT. 


“OT have had a dream, mother, 
So beautiful and strange ; 
Would I could still sleep on, mother, 
And that dream never 1» 
“ What hast thou dreamed, my dearest one ? 
Thy look is bright and wild; 
Thy mother’s ear is ready 
To listen to her child.” 


“T dreamed I lay asleep, mother, 
Beneath an orange tree, 
When a white bird came and sang, mother, 
So sw unto me; 
Though it woke me with its warbling, 
Its notes were soft and low, 
And it bade me rise and follow 
Wherever it might go. 


“Tt led me on and on, mother, 
groves and realms of light, 
Until it came to one, er, 
Which dazzled—t was so bright. 
As, tremblingly, I entered, 
An angel-form drew near, 
An bade me welcome thither, 
Nor pain nor sorrow fear. 


“T know not aught was theeny mother, 
I only felt *t was bliss, 
And joined that white bird’s song, mother, 
O, canst thon read me this?” 
“ Yes, dearest, to thy mother 
Such happiness is given— 
The Holy Spirit was that bird, 
That grove of light was Heaven !* 





ANECDOTES. 


ANECDOTES. 


Wuen the Church of England was first 
disturbed by keen controversies, grounded 
on the Oxford Tracts, Archbishop How- 
ley, always conciliatory-and prudent, gave 
a public breakfast at Lambeth, where his 
clergy of all parties had no sooner taken 
their seats than a very young divine, by 
way of beginning the conversation, said, 
across the table,— 

“ Pray, what does your Grace think of 
the Oxford Tracts ?” 

The archbishop, with his usual suavity, 
replied :— 

“ Pray, sir, do you take tea or coffee?” 


Artosto tells a story of a fairy who, by 
some mysterious law of her nature, was 
condemned to appear, at certain seasons, 
in the form of a foul and poisonous 
snake. Those who injured her during 
the period of her guise, were ever ex- 
cluded from participation in the bless- 
ings she bestowed ; but to those who, in 
spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied and 
protected her, she afterwards revealed 
herself in the beautiful and celestial 
form which was natural to her, accompa- 
nied their steps, granted all their wishes, 
filled their houses with wealth, made 
them happy in love, and victorious in 
war. A useful moral might be drawn 
from this little fable, in favor of showing 
kindness and civility to the most degraded 
and unhappy. 

Good reader, you are to suppose the 
fairy to be the representative of our ma- 
nifold humanity, and learn that whoso- 
ever honors that under its varied mani- 
festations and disguises — whosoever 
shields and cheers it under difficulty and 
in danger, or pities and consoles it in its 
sins and in its wretchedness—is drawing 
benefit and beauty to his own soul and 
being, and making the track of his earth- 
ly pilgrimage glad and luminous behind 
him ; even as the daylight, breaking over 
land and main, sheds glory on the cleuds 
and mists with which the night had wrap- 
ped the world. 





RAIN IN THE GARRET. 


RAIN IN THE GARRET, 


“Itis an old garret with big, brown 
rafters ; and the boards between are stain- 
ed darkly with the rain-storms of fifty 
years. And as the sportive April shower 
quickens its flood, it seems as if its 
torrents would come dashing through the 
shingles, upon you, and upon your play. 
But it will not; for you know that the old 
roof is strong; and that it has kept you, 
and al] that love you, for long years from 
the rain, and from the cold: you know 
that the hardest storms of winter will 
only make a little oozing leak, that 
trickles down the brown stains,—like 
tears, 

“You love that old garret roof; and 
“you nestle down under its slope, with a 
sense of its protecting power that no 
castle walls can give to your maturer 
years. Aye, your heart clings in boy- 
hood to the roof-tree of the old family 
garret, with a grateful affection, and an 
earnest confidence, that the after years— 
whatever may be their successes, or their 
honors—can never recreate. Under the 
roof-tree of his home, the boy feels sare: 
and where, in the whole realm of life, 
with its bitter toils, and its bitterer temp- 
tations, will he feel safe again ? 

“But this you do not know. It seems 
only a grand old place; and it is capital 
fun to search in its corners, and drag out 
some bit of quaint old furniture, with a 
leg broken, and lay a cushion across it, 
and fix your reins upon the lion’s claws 
of the feet, and then—gallop away! 
And you offer sister Nelly a chance, if 
she will be good; and throw out very 
patronising words to little Charlie, who is 
mounted upon a much humbler horse,— 
to wit, a decrepit nursery-chair,—as he of 
right should be, since he is three years 
your junior. 

“I know no nobler forage ground 
for a romantie venturesome, mischievous 
boy, than the garret of an old family 
mansion, on a day of storm. It is a per- 
fect field of chivalry. The heavy rafters, 
the dashing rain, the piles of spare mat- 
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tresses to carouse upon, the big trunks to 
hide in, the old white coats and hats 
hanging in obscure corners, like ghosts— 
are great! And it is so far away from 
the’ old lady who keeps rule in the 
nursery, that there is no possible risk of a 
scolding, for twisting off the fringe of the 
rug. There is no baby in the garret to 
wake up. There is no ‘company’ in the 
garret to be disturbed by the noise. 
There is no crotchety old Uncle, or 
Grand-Ma, with their everlasting— Boys 
—boys! and then a look of such horror! 

“There is great fun in groping through 
a tall barrel of books and pamphlets, on 
the look-out for startling pictures; and 
there are chestnuts in the garret, drying, 
which you have discovered on a ledge of 
the chimney; and you slide a few into 
your pocket, and munch them quietly,— 
giving now and then one to Nelly, and 
begging her to keep silent;—for you 
have a great fear of its being forbidden 
fruit.” 

(Ik Marvel's “ Dream Life.” 


But it was said it was he (M. Kossuth) 
who inspired it. No, it was not he who 
inspired the Hungarian people ; it was the 
Hungarian people who inspired im. 
Whatever he thought and felt was but a 
feeble pulsation which in the breast of ‘his 
people beat. The glory of battles was 
ascribed to the leaders in history, and 
theirs were the laurels of immortality ; 
they knew they would for ever live on 
the lips of their people. Very’ different 
the light spread on the image of those 
thousands of the people’s sons who 
knew that where they fell they would lie, 
their names unhonored and unsung, and 
who still, animated by the love of freedom 
and fatherland, went on calmly against the 
batteries whose cross-fire vomited death 
and destruction on them, they who fell ~ 
falling with the shout, ‘Hurrah for ‘Hun- 
gary!’ And so they died by thousands, the 
unnamed Such was the peo- 
ple of Hungary.— Kossuth. 
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Chronicle of Passing Enents. 


WE hail the advent of the New Year 
with pleasing auspices, since it introduces 
us to an increased circle of acquaintances, 
through the introduction of our worthy 
contemporary, The Dollar Magazine. We 
gladly avail ourselves of the privilege, on 
this occasion, to offer the salutations and 
good wishes of the season alike to our 
old and new patrons and friends; and 
fondly cherish the hope that our month- 
ly interview, throughout the coming year, 
may prove mutually pleasant and profit- 
able. It will be our earnest aim and en- 
deavor not only to merit the approbation 
of our readers, by contributing to their in- 
tellectual entertainment, but also to ensure 
their kind influence on behalf of the still 
wider circulation of this Magazine. If our 
efforts are thus requited, the results will 
prove, we trust, something more than vain 
and ambitious boasting, that shall claim 
for this periodical a reputation second to 
none in the United States. 

The joyous festival of Christmas, with 
its time-honored associations and merry- 
makings of family groups, when the aged 
forget their cares, by mingling in the hila- 
rious pastimes of youth,—one of the 
brightest of the episodes of life—has al- 
ready passed, Christmas-tide is the sea- 
son consecrated to love and friendship ; 
the dull monotonies of life are for a brief 
interval relieved by the bright and glow- 
ing glances of glad faces around the fami- 
ly hearth, making the sanctuary of home 
a little paradise of the affections. Cold 
and cheerless as is rugged winter without, 
the happiness and contentment of the do- 
mestic circle seem, indeed, but heightened 
by the contrast. While there is much to 
awaken our grateful emotions for the gifts 

of Divine Providence, both national and do- 


mestic, our enjoyment of them derives a 
keener relish in the just sympathy for the 
suffering and needy; for we should re- 
member that the rigors of Winter fall not 


and since the days of Milton, has been the 
favorite theme of the poets. A modern 
bard thus chants a lay on the subject — 


‘Tis one of the fairy hours of life, 

When the world seems all of light ; 

For the thoughts of wo, or the man of foe, 
Ne’er darkens the festive night. 

When bursting mirth rings round the earth, 
Where is the spirit that’s mourning, 

While merry bells chime with the carol rhyme, 
And the Christmas log is burning ¢ 


Then is the time when the gay old man 
Leaps back to the days of youth; 

When brows and eyes bear no disguise, 

But flush and gleam with truth ; 

Then is the time when the soul exults, 

And seems right heavenward turning ; 
When we love and bless the hands we press, 
And the Christmas log is burning. 


But we must bid adieu to the old year 
that has passed away, with its records of 
joy, and its sorrows. Its knell is the re- 
quiem for some whom we have loved and 
lost. In the retrospect of its months the 
heart sighs with bitter regrets over errors 
committed and trials encountered ; yet the 
manifold enjoyments it brought us, and 
the many benefactions it conferred, we 
should not forget. If we but gather wis- 
dom from the past, we shall still retain the 
benefits of experience stored in the trea- 
sury of memory. 

Speaking about firesides, Miss Bremer 
pays a high tribute in favor of the mar- 
riage relation. She says: 

“T confess then, that I never find, and 
never have found, a man more loveable, 
more captivating, than when he is a mar- 
ried man, that is to say a good married 
man. A man is never so handsome, ne- 
ver 80 verfect in my eyes, as when he is 
married—as when he is a husband, and 
the father of a family—supporting in his 
manly arms wife and children, and the 
whole domestic circle, which in his en- 
trance into the married state, around him, 
and constitutes a part of his home and his 
world. He is not merely ennobled by 





harmlessly upon all. Christmas, before 


this position, but he is actually beautified 
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by it. Then he appears to me as the 
crown of creation, and it is only such a 
man as this who is dangerous to me, and 
with whom I am inclined to fall in love. 
But then propriety forbids it. And Mo- 
ses and European legislators declare it to 
be sinful, and all married women would 
consider it a sacred duty to stone me. 
Nevertheless I cannot prevent the thing. 
It is so and cannot be otherwise; and my 
only hope of appeasing those who are 
excited against me, is in my confession, 
that no love affects me so pleasantly; the 
contemplation of no happiness makes me 
so happy as that between married people. 
It seems to me that I living unmarried, or 
mateless, have with that happiness little 
to do, but it is so, and it always was so.” 

But a truce to our reverie, for we must 
chronicle briefly, in our familiar way, the 
affairs of the past month. And first, re- 
specting “the bright particular star”— 
Kossuth, who has attracted all eyes in this 
hemisphere. Since the visit of Lafayette, 
no visitor to our shores has created such 
intense enthusiasm among the people. He 
has been feasted and féted by various 
classes and societies ; in return for which 
he has been most prodigal in his speeches, 
and lavish in hiscompliments. The pub- 
lic press has pronounced him the greatest 
orator of the age, and each successive ad- 
dress has been considered the best. If he 
was a hero on the field, he has certainly 
proved himself a no less adroit states- 
man ; for such is the potency of his per- 
suasive appeals, that with all the acuteness 
of “ Brother Jonathan,” he is, doubtless, 
destined to hand over a million or more of 
dollars for redressing the grievances of 
Hungary. It has been stated that he will 
return to Europe the latter part of Janu- 
ary. The surprising eloquence and fluency 
which characterise his speeches, are in 
some measure accounted for by the fact, 
that he has been familiar with the best 
writers in the English language, for some 
ten years past, he having acquired a know- 
ledge of the tongue when he edited a 
paper in Hungary, and not as has been in- 
timated, during his recent imprisonment. 
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But enough about the great Magyar, 
since everybody will see him, or become 
acquainted with the details of his move- 
ments, being so minutely chronicled in the 
columns of the daily press. 

The President’s Message, together 
with the reports of the several depart- 
ments, maintain their character for pro- 
lixity, but present otherwise no extra- 
ordinary features of interest. According 
to authentic accounts from Washington, 
during the last fiseal year, the revenue 
from Customs amounted to $49,000,000 ; 
from Public Lands, te $2,000,000; total 
$51,000,000. 

Eight millions of the Public Debt has 
been extinguished in the same period, 
by the purchase here of securities to that 
amount, at market rates. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1850, the receipts from Customs were 
$39,668,686; from Public Lands 
$1,859,894; total $41,528,580. 

The excess of revenue from Customs 
and Lands, for the year ending the 30th 
of June last, over the preceding year, 
is therefore nine and a half millions. 

The receipts from Customs exceed the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, presented in ‘his last Report to the 
House of Representatives, in the sum 
of $4,000,000. The land revenue ex- 
ceeds the estimate only $33,000. 

The total receipts into the Public 
Treasury, during the year ending June 
30th, 1850, were $47,421,748 90. In 
that year the reduction of the public 
debt was effeeted to the extent only of 
$495,276 79. . 

In his last Annual Message, the Pre- 
sident represented that a portion of the 
publie debt, amounting to $8,075,986, 
must be provided for within two years, 
adding, “It is most desirable that these 
accruing demands should be met with- 
out resorting to new loans.” Happily 
that has been accomplished in a single 
year, from the surplus income of the 
country. 

The Daily Times gives the following 
tabular estimate of our public debts, of 
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which $225,000,000, are supposed to be 
owned or advanced on abroad, and the 
annual interest is about $12,000,000. 
The Federal indebtedness is $64,000,000 ; 
indebtedness of the states, $311,000,000 ; 
indebtedness of the cities, $40,000,000 ; 
indebtedness of Western counties, 
$5,000,000; bonded debt of railroads, 
$50,000,000 ; total $30,000,000. 

Emigration from Europe and especially 
from Ireland is expected to be greater 
during the coming spring than at any 
previous time. It appears from statistics | 
collected at the office of the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration in New York, that 
251,323 immigrants have arrived at that 
port during the nine months which have 
elapsed of the present year. This is an 
increase of 67,567 over the corresponding 
months of the past year. 

Jenny Lind is expected to return to. 
England on the 14th; her last concert in 
New York takes place on the 12th, 

Lola Montes, who arrived in this city | 
with Kossuth, seems to have avoided her 
usual notoriety; her name has scarcely | 
been mentioned in the papers ; she is liv- 





ing in retirement in Broome-street. 

TheTypographical Society intend to ce- 
lebrate the anniversary of Franklin's birth- 
day with the usual festivities in this city. 

From statistics published in the Ame- 
rican Almanac, we learn that there are 
in the United States two hundred and se- 
venteen colleges and professional schools. | 
Of this number, 120 are colleges proper, | 
43 theological, 17 law, and 37 medical 
schools, Out of the aggregate, Pennsyl- 
vania has 21, consisting of 8 colleges, 7 
theological, 2 law, and 4 medical schools. 
The number of volumes contained in the 
libraries of the colleges, exclusive of 
those of the professional schools, is, as 
far as estimated from imperfect returns, 
871,800. 

In Mr. Bristed’s forthcoming work, 
“Five Years in an English University,” 
he estimates a student’s expenses there 
at $2,500 per annum; while those at 
Yale College rarely exceed $300. The 
superior economy of popular education 





in this country over that of England, is 
thus seen to be one of the greatest im- - 
munities of our free institutions. 

As an instance how much good may 
be achieved by the right appropriation of 
our national treasury, we may mention 
the fact that the entire cost of one of the 
grandest enterprises of its kind,— the 
Erie Railroad,— scarcely exceeded that 
of our late unprofitable six months’ in- 
vasion of Mexico. 

An important impetus will be given 
to all branches of business by the 
projected Crystal Palace for New-York. 
It is proposed to be erected in Ma- 
dison Square, and a design has already 
been submitted for its construction, by 
Sir Joseph Paxton. Mr. Riddle, the com- 
missioner, is to superintend the affair. 
According to Paxton’s design, it is to 
be 500 feet in length, by 200 in width, 


with galleries, and to be opened to the 


public about the Ist of April. Already 
nearly a thousand applications for space, 
by contributors of articles for exhibition, 
have been received; among the number 
some from Prince Albert. 

It is stated by the London Times, that 
the Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, will be 
preserved on its present site. The Royal 
Commission have voted to pay the build- 
ers £35,000 additional, which they would 
not have done, were they decided to pull 
down the building. This makes £144,000 
they have paid for it; the price of it, if 
preserved, will be £150,000. 

Among the curiosities exhibited at the 
Exhibition of Industry of all nations, we 
notice the following :— 

Working model of a pair of non-con- 
densing steam engines, standing within 
the compass of a shilling, and weighing 
three drachms. 

Sewing machine, capable of sewing 
500 stitches per minute. 

A sporting watch which shows the 
time to one-sixth of a second. 

Clock in a case which oceupied 34 
years in completion, with astronomical, 
chronological, and other movements, 
wind organ, ete, 
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Tuning fork, with a chromatic seale, 
by which any note may be tuned at 
pleasure. 

A boot and shoe made from a single 
piece of leather. 

Patchwork quilt, in 13, 500 pieces of 
cloth, the sole work of the exhibitor; 
it has occupied his leisure hours for 
eighteen years. 

Canister of boiled mutton, supplied to 
Arctic Expedition in 1824, and found by 
Captain Sir John Ross, in Prince Regent's 
Inlet, in 1849, in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. 

Self-acting calculator of surface. The 
area of any figure drawn op a plane, is | 
found by moving the tracer over the | 
outline, however irregular it may be. 

A second watch, made of ivory, with 
gold serews, and steel moving powers. | 
It works in ten rubies, and weighs, glass 
and vase included, half an ounce. 

An octagonal table of inlaid, wood, 
containing 3,000,000 of pieces ; the arms | 
of England alone in a space of three | 
inches by two, consisting of 53,000 of | 
these pieces. 

A watch going one year. 

A Berlin wool carpet, executed by one | 
hundred and fifty ladies of Great Britain. | 
The dimensions of this carpet are thirty | 
feet in length, and twenty in breadth. 

The foreign news by the Europa is 
full of interest. The advices, which | 
are to the 6th instant, report to us 
another revolution in France, of a novel 
and startling character. For some months | 
past, the despotic measures of Louis Na- | 
poleon have been deemed ominous of a| 
revolt on the part of the people. The | 
anticipated event in the present instance, 
however, seems to have been forestalled 
by an adroit movement on the part of 
the President ; for, at the precise moment 
when measures were being taken for his 
impeachment and arrest, the plans were 
interrupted by his immediately dissolving 
the Assembly, arresting the leading op- 
ponents of his policy, taking the reins of 
government in his own hands, and declar- 
ing Paris in a state of siege. The Pre- 
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sident has made a specious pretext for all 
this by an appeal to the people, including 
the army. Proclamations for restoring 
universal suffrage, and proposing a new 
system of government, were printed at a 
private printer’s in the Elysée, and posted 
throughout Paris before daylight. Co- 
pies of these, and of circulars from the 
ministry, and the Prefect of Police, 
printed in like manner, were dispatched 
to all the Provinces, announcing what 
had been done—appealing to the nation 
at large, and conveying stringent orders 
and instructions to all the officers of 


the government throughout the coun- 


The President declares himself to have 
been foreed into this measure, and it is 
ascertained that Changarnier, Lamoriciére, 
Thiers, and others of his opponents had 
decided to demand his arrest and impeach- 
| ment on the 2d inst.; and were gathered, 


‘and in the very act of confirming this 


decision, when they were themselves ar- 
rested and vonveyed to Vincennes. 
Barricades were erected in the more 


| turbulent quarters of Paris, but were all 


broken down by the troops. At one of 
| these, two members of the Assembly, 
| taking prominent places, were killed in 
the conflict. 

A section of the Assembly contrived 
to meet together in Paris on Tuesday, 
and had decreed the deposition of the 


| President, and his impeachment for high 
| treason; but the meeting was dispersed 


by the troops, and the decree ridiculed 
and disregarded on all hands, 

In addition to arrests, troops were 
placed in the houses of some of the ex- 
officers of the Assembly, who were ex- 
empted from arrest. Amongst others, 
that of M. Dupin, President of the As- 
sembly, was occupied by troops, and he 
himself placed under a sort of durance, 
although not actually arrested. 

The full rigor of martial law had been 
proclaimed against all persons concerned 
in barricades, and they were accordingly 
shot without delay. 

From the latest advices, bearing date 
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the 5th of December, there had been a 
bloody combat in the streets of Paris, the 
particulars of which cannot be obtained, 
but in which the troops, commanded by 
men in the interest of the President, 
were successful. There is news of ris- 
ings in the provinces and a general dis- 
quiet. The end is not yet—but for our 
part we can anticipate but one result, 
sooner or later, to this usurpation—the 
disgraceful flight of the President, or the 
loss of his head. 

The best comment we have seen 
upon the present anomalous condition 
of France, is in the Evening Post of the 
22nd instant, from which we take the 
following extract :— 

“The pretence of an election of Pre- 
sident by universal suffrage, is but a 
shallow device, easily seen through; no 
popular election is intended ; the army 
is to vote with the people, and the Presi- 
dent looks to the army to see that the 
people confer upon him the supreme 
power. In this contest, all the citizens 
of France who take part in favor of li- 
berty, will be on the conservative side, 
on the side of order, and in opposition to 
changes by violence. The insurrection 
is an insurrection of the Chief Magis- 
trate against the constitution and laws 
of his country. 

“Important results, however, may flow 
from this rebellion of one of the depart- 
ments against the rest. If the President 
shall be able to sustain himself awhile 
in the struggle, he will beyond doubt, 
find it necessary to recall the French 
troops from Italy. If he should be put 
down, leaving the government of France 
in the hands of men who administer it 
with a becoming regard to the public 
epinion of the nation, the French troops 
will be reealled from Italy as a matter of 
course. In that case, Austria will have 
to herself alone the hard task of keeping 
Italy quiet. 

“Amidst these new relations of the 
countries of Europe, who shall venture 
to say that the fetters of absolutism, just 
rivetted upon the nations, will not again 
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be broken? Hungary, even now ready 
to rise, will assuredly throw off the Aus- 
trian yoke the moment Austria is oceu- 
pied alone with securing the submission 
of Italy. Russia will be expected to in- 
terfere, but Russia may find herself 
checked by a prudent fear of France.” 

It is said there is an intention among 
the Arctic officers in England, to propose 
a national testimonial to Mr. Grinnell, for 
his noble and humane conduct in fitting 
out, at his own private expense, the expe- 
dition to the Arctic Ocean in search of 
Sir John Franklin. 

The Cooper Testimonial is postponed, 
in consequence of the engagements of 
Mr. Webster. It will not take place on 
the 24th instant, as announced, and the 
time and place are to be hereafter desig- 
nated by the Committee who have the 
matter in charge. 

The Georgia arrived on the 22d instant, 
with $3,000,000 in gold dust, from Cali- 
fornia. In consequence of a freshet on 
the Chagres river, which raised it fifty 
feet above its level, the Georgia landed 
her passengers and mails at Navy Bay, 
thus making the first trip over the Pana- 
ma Railroad. 

The London Atheneum of the 22d 
November contains an interesting de- 
scription of a curious fall of snow from 
a clear sky, which happened in London 
on the 18th of that month. This oceur- 
rence took place at half-past nine in the 
morning, the sun shining brilliantly at the 
time. A keen wind from the N. or N. N. 
W. was blowing, and small masses of 
that particular variety of cumulus known 
as. scud, were drifting with considerable 
rapidity across the othérwise clear blue 
sky. 

The London papers continue to publish 
fresh details of the extraordinary gold 
news from Australia, where the richness 
of the auriferous is said to exceed any- 
thing yet heard of in California, The 
accounts received in London from Sydney, 
relative to the extent and probable pro- 
ductiveness of the Australian mines, are 
such as to lead to the belief that gold in. 
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immense and almost inexhaustible quanti- 
ties exists. The metal has been found in 
different spots, extending through a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles. One man 
discovered a “hole,” or “pocket,” which 
yielded him more than $20,000. 

There will be six eclipses the coming 
year—three of the sun and three of the 
moon, Those of the sun will be invisi- 
ble. The first one of the moon will be 
total throughout the United States. 

Six thousand railway carriages have 
lately been ordered by the Emperor of 
Russia, to facilitate the transportation of 
troops from the centre to the frontiers of 
his vast empire. 

The famous old Westminster bridge 
over the Thames is to Ls removed, and a 
. magnificent structure erected in its stead, 
to accord with the increasing splendor of 
the neighborhood. 

In Genoa, out of a population of 
120,000, there are 14,000 monks, friars, 
nuns, and ecclesiastics of various kinds. 

The play of Hamlet has just been per- 
formed at Copenhagen with great success 
after a lapse of 21 years. 

Haynau and Radetzky are both report- 
ed to be lying dangerously ill. 

A curious specimen of patient industry, 
sent by a working man of the name of 
Wood, is to be seen in the Fine Arts 
Court, by the side of the model of the 
statue of the late Lord George Bentinck. 
It is an engraved nautilus shell—the only 
instrument employed being a small pen- 
knife. The shell is dedicated to the me- 
mory of Nelson. The designs are most 
artistic, and the execution remarkably 
fine. The same ingenious artisan, a short 
time since, presented to her Majesty a 
similar shell, on which were engraved, 
with the same rude graver, the royal arms, 
the Prince of Wales's feathers, the Great 
Britain and the Great Western steam- 
ships, with a full description of the same; 
also several verses from Pope, amounting 
altogether to about 1500 words, which 
were tastefully engraved in German text, 
Old English, Roman, and Italic charact_rs. 
On the occasion of presenting the shell 
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a sum of money was put into the hands of 
the artisan; and, @ few days after, the 
poor man was astonished by the receipt of 
a large packing-ease, which, upon opening, 
he found to contain a proof impression of 
Sir G. Hayter’s coronation picture, fram- 
ed, and tastefully ornamented with the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, in burnished 
and dead gold. 

The authorities at Rome have reinstat- 
ed the guillotine, and to prevent it from 
being burned, as the former wooden one 
was, they have rebuilt it of east iron. 

Mr. Thrasher, the American consul at 
Havana, after having been sentenced to 
eight years imprisonment for treason 
against the Spanish government, has been 
pardoned. 

It is remarkable that London, with a 
population of two millions and a half, has 
but ten daily papers, while New York, 
with seven hundred thousand, has fifteen. 

The result of the absurd trials for high 
treason in Philadelphia, was a verdict of 
Not Guilty. 

The New York Trinity Church Corpo- 
ration, we learn from the Express, is 
expected soon to establish Christian Free 
Schools in all parts of the city. This is 
truly a noble use for their great wealth. 

Two Aztec children, supposed to be 
almost the last of their race, are on ex- 
hibition in New York. They resemble 
Gnomes rather than human beings. These 
Aztec children have precisely the physi- 
ognomy of the figures sculptured on the 
remains of the ruined cities of Yucatan, a 
flattened and receding forehead—almost 
obliterated in faet—long aquiline noses, 
and receding chins. Their height is that 
of children five or six years of age. 

A message from Paris to England, and 
an answer returned in a minute and a 
half, was lately achieved by the submarine 
telegraph. 

It is said that Lord Brougham is pre- 
paring for publication a work entitled, 
“France and England before Europe in 
1851.” 

The Leipsie Michaelmas book-fair list 
shows activity in the German trade. 
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From the end of April to the end of Sep- 
tember, 3860 works were published, and 
110 maps, atlases, &ce. Nearly 1150 new 
works are announced as on point of pub- 
lication, about half of them on scientific 
or useful subjects. 

At the suggestion of Douglas Jerrold, 
a penny subscription has been entered 
upon in England to present Kossuth with 
a copy of Shakspeare’s works, in a suita- 
ble casket. 

The extraordinary popularity of Walter 
Scott in France is witnessed by the fact, 
stated in the London “ Critic,” of a 
Parisian announcement of the twentieth 
edition of Defauconpret’s translation of 
his novels and of another entirely new 
translation. 

A treaty for the suppression of literary 
piracy has been signed between Great 
Britain and France. 

M. Arago has presented to the Library 
of the Observatory attached to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, a set of thirty 
manuscript volumes, containing the ob- 
servations of the celebrated astronomer, 
Jérome Lalande. Lalande was for many 
years editor of the Nautical Almanac, 
La Connaissance du Temps, and also 
compiled a catalogue of some 50,000 
stars, &c., besides leaving to his heirs the 
vast mass of astronomical observations, 
which form the contents of these MS. 
volumes. 

The latest foreign literary announce- 
ments are the following :— 

“Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old 
and New World, and Funeral Customs 
of the Principal Nations, Ancient and 
Modern,” with illustrations, by R. Map- 
DEN; “ The Pastors in the Wilderness,” 
a continuation of D'Aubigny’s Reforma- 
tion, by a Lutheran Divine; Mr. Bart- 
tett’s “ New Illustrated Holiday Vol- 
ume”; “ Ravenscliffe,” by Mrs. Mars; 
“The Ansayrii, or the Assassins,” with 
“Travels in the Further East,” by Lieut. 
Watpote; “The Present State of Par- 
ties,” a Series of Etchings, by Ricnarp 
Doyte ; “The House on the Rock,” a 
new Christmas Tale, by Miss Piancue ; 
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“The Martyrs of Russia,” a Translation 
from the French of Michelet; “The 
Lansdowne Shakspeare,” a new edition 
of the Plays and Poems, in 1 vol. sm. 8vo., 
with the names of the characters and 
stage directions in red ink. “A New 
London Quarterly Review and Digest of 
Literature,” and a “New Penny Maga- 
zine,” with illustrations, published by the 
Religious Tract Society, are both to be 
commenced with the New Year. Mr. 
Humparey’s new work, with twelve co- 
lored lithographic illustrations, entitled 
“Ten Centuries of Art,” (the 9th to the 
19th), is announced for speedy publica- 
tion. Also a new work by Phiz—*Tllus- 
trations of the Five Senses.” 

For the literary novelties of our own 
land, especially the embellished new 
books of the season, we refer our read- 
ers to the copious announcements in the 
daily papers, or rather to the richly 
stored shelves of the booksellers. Our 
space will only permit us to refer to Dr. 
Warrwricut’s stately book, entitled 
“The Land of Bondage; its Ancient 
Monuments and Present Condition.” It 
is embellished with twenty-eight exquisite 
engravings on steel, and is elegantly 
printed and bound. As a work of lite- 
rary art, it is of eminent merit, and can - 
not fail to become one of the leading 
favorites among the higher class of pre- 
sentation books of the season. 

For juvenile readers, we may just 
mention the title of a very attractive vo- 
lume from the German, entitled “ Winter 
in Spitzbergen.” It seems a capital fire- 
side book, enlisting the sympathies of 
the reader with something of the fasci- 
nating spell of Robinson Crusoe. 

A truly American book; from the ever 
pleasant pen of Auice B. Neat, has just 
been issued by the Appletons, under the 
title of “No such Word as Fail ;” it must 
be a favorite with the youth, and is cal- 
culated to foster the spirit of self-reliance 
and energetic daring of the country. 

We have no space to do justice to Tk 
Marvel’s admirable work, “Dream Life,” 
in this number. 
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POETS’ CORNER. 


yet an imposing and august edifice. It 
is dingy—almost black, like most other 
buildings of London—from the prevailing 
smoky atmosphere of the city; yet this 


Westminster Anpty.—This magnificent 

structure although inferior*in architectu- 

ral splendor and symmetrical proportions 

to many other celebrated Cathedrals, is 
22 
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very blackness adds to its picturesque 
effect. Viewed longitudinally it appears 
vast in extent and height. 

It was founded in the sixth century, 
and is said to be on the ruins of a temple 
of Apollo, and was restored by Edgar in 
969, and re-erected by Edward the Con- 
fessor in 1065. He devoted one-tenth of 
his property to its erection: subsequent 
monarchs still further enriched the stately 
edifice, and Henry VII. added, at the 
eastern extremity, the gorgeous chapel 
bearing his name. For elaborate richness 
of ornament, this beautiful chapel sur- 
passes any specimen of the florid Gothic 
in the world. 

The entire length of Westminster Ab- 
bey measures five hundred and thirty feet, 
length of transept two hundred and four- 
teen feet, and the height nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet. This vast mau- 
soleum—the final resting-place of sove- 
reigns, statesmen, poets, warriors and 
divines—presents an object of the most 
intense interest. The eastern end of the 
Abbey is surrounded by upwards of a 


dozen chapelries, including Henry the 


Seventh’s Chapel. Viewed from the 
western or grand entrance, the scene pre- 
sented is one of the most imposing gran- 
deur. The prodigious altitude of the 
groined roof, the magnitude of the arches, 
and the erial loftiness of the vaulted aisles, 
all tend to impress the beholder with a 
feeling of religious awe and amazement. 
The numerous mural monuments and 
tombs so thickly clustered about the sa- 
ered enclosure, invest this renowned tem- 
ple with rare attractions and interest. 

Henry VII.’s Chapel is entered bya 
flight of twelve steps beneath the Oratory 
of Henry V. 

In the centre of Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel are the magnificently decorated 
shrines of the rival queens, Mary and 
Elizabeth, whose remains now repose 
peacefully side by side. As one gazes 
upon these mementoes of the departed, 
the heart is moved with sympathy for the 
hapless fate of the lovely and unfortu- 
nate victim of the fierce envy and ambi- 
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tion of her tyrannical oppressor. The 
stalls of this magnificent chapel are richly 
earved in oak; over which hang the anci- 
ent banners of the Knights of the Bath, 
apparently ready to crumble to pieces 
from age. The gorgeous fret-work of the 
roof, so richly carved, baffles description ; 
the whole must be seen to be duly ap- 
preciated. 

The entrance gates are of oak, overlaid 
with brass gilt, and wrought into various 
devices—the porteullis exhibiting the des- 
cent of the founder from the Beaufort 
family, and the crown and twisted roses 
the union that took place, on Henry’s 
marriage, of the White Rose of York with 
the Red Rose of Lancaster. The Chapel 
consists of a central aisle, with five small 
chapels at the east end, and two side 
aisles, north and south; the banners and 
stalls appertain to the Knights of the 
Most Honorable Military Order of the 
Bath, an order of merit next in rank in 
this country to the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter; the Knights.were formerly 
installed in this Chapel ; and the Dean of 
Westminster is Dean of the Order. The 
principal monuments in Henry VII's 
Chapel are,—Altar-tomb with effigies of 
Henry VII. and Queen (in the centre of 
the chapel), the work of Peter Torri- 
giano, an Italian sculptor:—Lord Bacon 
calls it “one of the stateliest and dainti- 
est tombs in Europe:” the heads of the 
King and Queen were originally sur- 
mounted with crowns; the perpendicular 
enclosure or screen is of brass, and the 
work of an English artist. In the south 
aisles, Altar-tomb, with effigy (by Torri- 
giano) of Margaret, Countess of Richard, 
mother of Henry VII. Altar-tomb with 
effigy of the mother of Lord Darnley, 
husband of Mary, Queen of Scots. Tomb, 
with effigy (by Cornelius Cure) of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, erected by James I., who 
brought his mother’s body from Peter- 
borough Cathedral, and buried it here. 
Monument to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and his Duchess; the Duke 
was assassinated by Felton, in 1628; his 
youngest son, Francis, who was killed in 
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the Civil Wars, and his eldest son, the! Statue of the first wife of Sir Robert 
second and profligate duke, are buried; Walpole, erected by her son, Horace 
with their father in the vault beneath.| Walpole, the great letter-writer. In the 
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HENRY VII.’S CHAPEL. 


north aisle—the tomb, with an effigy (by | grave. King James I. and Anne of Den- 
Maximilian Coult,) of Queen Elizabeth; mark, Henry Prince of Wales, the Queen 
her sister, Mary, is buried in the same of Bohemia, and Arabella Stuart are also 
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buried here. Monument to George | discovered (July, 1674.) in a modern 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who restored ‘chest below the stairs which formerly led 
Charles II. Sarcophagus of white mar- | to the Chapel of the White Tower, and 
ble, containing certain bones accidentally | believed to be the remains of Edward V., 
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and his brother Richard Duke of York, 
murdered by order of their uncle, King 
Richard Ill. Monuments to Saville, 
Marquis of Halifax, the statesman and 
wit; to Montague, Earl of Halifax, the 
universal patron of the men of genius of 
his time. 

The “Poets’ Corner” is profusely 
studded with these shrines of genius; 
here may be seen monuments to the me- 
mories of Shakspeare, Spenser, Ben Jon- 
son, Chaucer, Milton, Cowper, Gay, Blair, 
Goldsmith, Dryden, Addison, and hosts 
of other illustrious names that have 
adorned the brightest pages of English 
history. 

In the vicinity may also be seen the 
tombs of Major André, Chatham, Halifax, 
Mansfield, Grattan, Canning, Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Wilberforee, Howe, Warren, 
Wolfe, Eyre, and Sir Cloudsley Shovel; 
also Handel, Busby, Kemble, Kneller, 
Camden, Barrow, and others too numer- 
ous to be recited here. 

The monument or entablature to the 
memory of Major André, erected at the 


expense of George IIL, has a figure of 


Washington on the bas-relief. “This 
head,” says Charles Lamb, “ has on three 
different occasions been renewed; in con- 
sequence of the wanton mischief of some 
schoolboy, fired perhaps with raw notions 
of transatlantic freedom. The mischief 
was done,” he adds, addressing Southey, 
“about the time you were a scholar there: 
do you know anything about the unfertu- 
nate relic?” This sly allusion to the 
early political sentiments of the great 
poet, caused a temporary cessation of 
friendship with the essayist. 

Another chapel (the most interesting of 
all), oceupying the space at the back of 
the high altar of the Abbey, is the “Cha- 
pel of St. Edward the Confessor,” or the 
“Chapel of the Kings,” entered from the 
ambulatory by a temporary staircase. 
The centre of this chapel is taken up by 
the shrine of King Edward the Confessor, 
erected in the reign of Edward IIL, and 
richly inlaid with mosaic work: of the 
original Latin inscription, only a few let- 
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ters remain. Henry IV. was seized with 
his last illness while performing his defo- 
tions at this shrine. There is the Altar- 
tomb, with bronze effigy, of Henry IIL, 
and Altar-tomb of Edward I, composed 
of five large slabs of marble. When this 
tomb was opened in 1774, the body of 
the king was discovered almost entire, 
with a crown of tin gilt upon his head, a 
sceptre of copper gilt in his right hand, 
and a sceptre and dove of the same mate- 
rials in his left; and in this state he is still 
lying. Here are also the Altar-tombs of 
Eleanor, Queen of Edward J.; Edward IIL, 
and Philippa, his Queen; of Richard IL 
and his Queen. Altar-tomb and chantry 
of Henry V., the hero of Agincourt: the 
head of the king was of solid silver, and 
the figure was plated with the same me- 
tal; the head was stolen at the Reforma- 
tion; the helmet, shield and saddle of the 
king are still to be seen on a bar above 
the turrets of the chantry. A gray slab, 
formerly adorned with a rich brass figure, 
covering the remains of Thomas of Wood- 
stock; also the Altar-tomb of Elizabeth 
Tudor, daughter of Henry VII. The two 
coronation chairs, still used at the corona- 
tion of the Sovereigns of Great Britain, 
one containing the famous stone of Scone, 
on which the Scottish kings were wont 
to be crowned, and which Edward I. car- 
ried away with him, as an evidence of his 
absolute conquest of Scotland : this stone 
is twenty-six inches long, sixteen inches 
wide, and eleven inches thick, and is fixed 
in the bottom of the chair by cramps of 
iron; it is nothing more than a piece 
of reddish-gray sandstone squared and 
smoothed; the more modern chair was 
made for the coronation of Mary, Queen 
of William III. 

The funeral obsequies of Oliver Crom- 
well were conducted with great pomp and 
splendor, in Westminster Abbey, if we 
are to credit the chronicles of the time: 
“The walls were hung with two hundred 
and forty eseutcheons; the splendid sor- 
rows that did adorn the hearse were 
twenty-six large embossed shields, and 
twenty-four smaller, with crowns; sixty 
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badges, with his crest; thirty-six serolls, 
with mottoes; his effigy carved and su- 
perbly arrayed; a velvet pall, which con- 
tained eighty yards, ete.” And to show 
the barbarous excesses to which party 
feeling carried men, not long after, the 
royalists rifled his grave, with rapid, de- 
moniacal desecration. Even Evelyn, in 
his Diary, refers to the latter event, in the 
following fanatical spirit: —“This day 
(Jan. 30) were the carcasses of those 
arch-rebels, Cromwell, Bradshaw (the 
judge who condemned his Majesty), and 
Ireton, son-in-law to the Usurper, dragged 
out of their superb tombs in Westminster 
Abbey among the kings, to Tyburn, and 
hanged on the gallows there from nine in 
the morning to six at night, and then 
- buried under that fatal and ignominious 
monument in a deep pit: thousands who 
had seen them in all their pride being the 
spectators. Look back to Noy. 22d, 
1658, Cromwell’s funeral, and be astonish- 
ed, and fear God, and honor the King, and 
meddle not with them that are given to 
change.” 


Many an enchanted hour have we lin- 
gered within those cloistered aisles, listen- 
‘ing with rapt and thrilling emotion to the 
solemn, swelling peals of the organ, as they 





reverberated among the lofty arches. 
Like all such edifices, Westminster Ab- 
bey is to be viewed to the greatest advan- 
tage by moonlight, or at twilight; it is 
then its mouldering, reverend, and dark 
walls, look most imposing and grand. 
During winter, when the afternoon ser- 
vice is performed in twilight, and the cen- 
tral enclosure devoted to the purpose is 
lighted by long wax tapers, deacons and 
prebends, dressed in white robes, present 
a striking contrast with the deep shadows 
of the dim and lofty arches, while faint 
rays struggle through 
“ Those storied windows richly dight, 
Shedding a dim religious light.” 

It is then also that the grotesque effi- 
gies and sculptured busts there present a 
most startling effect, as seen dimly stand- 
ing out from the walls. In a word, and 
that a borrowed one—we may sum up all 
by saying, that in visiting this magnificent 
pile, the eye is astonished by the “ pomp 
of its architecture and the elaborate 
beauty of its sculptured detail.” 

It will be recollected that the corona- 
tion of the Sovereigns of England takes 
place within the Abbey, on which ocea- 
sion it is splendidly decorated. 

(Mem. of the Great Metropolis. 
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Tue last number of the excellent French 
journal, the New-York “Courrier des 
Etats Unis,” contains the following in- 
teresting and touching story, extracted 
from a discourse delivered before the 
National Society of Agriculture, Science 
and Art, held at Valenciennes, in France : 

At Valenciennes, in one of the small 
streets in the neighborhood of “Place 
Verte,” there have lived for many years 
two old women, now aged respectively 
seventy and seventy-three years, long re- 
duced to the utmost poverty, but as ten- 
derly devoted to each other as sisters. 
One of them, who, by her feeble eyesight 
and the primary education she had re- 
ceived, is prevented from participating in 
any hard labor, attends, as wells her in- 





firmities will let her, to the household 
cares. The other, almost as infirm as her 
companion, but evidently more aceustom- 
ed to severe exertion, is still able to do 
a little washing and ironing, and thereby 
adds a small sum to the modieum of nine 
franes a month allowed to each of them 
by the Board of Administration of the 
Publie Asylums. The first was once the 
wife of a respectable merchant of Valen- 
ciennes, well to do in the world; the se- 
cond was her hired servant. The first 
saw her family, thirty-five years ago, sud- 
denly ruined by re erses of fortune ; the 
second, during the last thirty-five years, 
has voluntarily been the support, the pro- 
vidence of her old employers and their 
children. The name of the first I will 
not mention; but it affords me pleasure 
to tell you that of the second, and relate 
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to you some traits of her life of devotion 
and patient courage. 

Marie Francoise Bultez was born on 
the 13th of August, 1778. She entered 
the service of the family I have mention- 
ed at the age of fifteen, and remained 
there until 1816, having become noted 
for her honesty and activity, and her fi- 
delity to the interests of her employers. 
The good qualities of this worthy woman 
had not yet, though, attained their limits; 
and a number of sad events came to de- 
velope the rich resources of her labor- 
loving character. In 1816, injudicious 
speculations, bankruptcies, and the sad 
results incidental to commerce that is 
subject to the eaprices of government, 
suddenly brought ruin and misery on the 
family of Frangoise’s employers. They 
were no longer able to pay the wages of, 
or even give sufficient food to, the hum- 
ble servant, who for twenty-three years 
had faithfully and cheerfully performed 
the most disagreeable and fatiguing tasks 
of household labor. Her services were, 
notwithstanding, of the utmost necessity 
to this broken and disconsolate family. 
Francoise felt it to be so, and she imme- 
diately took her resolution. She deter- 
mined to remain and to serve gratuitously, 
to nourish even, if it became necessary, 
those who were not accustomed like her- 
self to privation, labor and fatigue. 

From that moment began for this no- 
ble woman a long life of absolute abne- 
gation and devotedness, continued to the 
present time without cessation, without 
complaint, with the most admirable mo- 
desty. First, all her little savings were 
given up to satisfy the most pressing 
wants of her master’s family. This fee- 
ble resource was soon exhausted. Fran- 
goise then bethought her of a small 
house, sole inheritance left by her parents, 
which was situated near Vendegries. The 
little cottage was sold without hesitation, 
with a joyous feeling, even, and the por- 
tion of the proceeds that appertained to 
Francoise was added to the diminutive 
means left the L——— family from the 
eomplete wreck of their fortune. There 
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were in the family young children to 
raise, to be taken eare of, to be dressed 
properly. The servant-girl, without a 
murmur, without letting any one know 
the extent of any of her sacrifices, gave 
up her trousseau, or marriage dowry, 
which she herself had scraped together 
during many long years of hard labor; 
the clothes, the linen, the modest orna- 
ments, ribbons, combs, &e., of the poor 
girl were disposed of for the same pur- 
pose as her savings and her mother’s cot- 
tage. 

Thus passed the first years that suc- 
ceeded the ruin of the L family. 
Francoise had given it all she possessed, 
but she was still her own mistress. Those 
she had saved from the depths of misery 
might at last ereate some resources for 
themselves, and permit her to consecrate 
to her own modest future her ac- 
tive industry and inexhaustible cou- 
rage. Was it not time for her to 
think of herself, of her own “ to-morrow 1?” 
No, not yet! Providence had reserved 
for this admirable character all the duties 
of a mother, all the sufferings of friend- 
ship, all the trials of devotedness. 

Mons. L———, the head of the family, 
and its only hope, died, leaving a widow 
and three children without bread, with- 
out a roof. But Francoise was there, 
always present, always ready, like the 
guardian angel; and her humble abode 
was joyfully opened to receive the desti- 
tute mother and her young children. 
Frangoise had been only their friend be- 
fore; now she became their mother, their 
sister. Her sleepless incessant labor re- 
commenced. The hope that, aided by 
the small sum allowed her by the Board 
of Public Asylums, she could still bear 
up under the heavy burden she had volun- 
tarily assumed, sustained her strength 
and patience ; her protégés, endeared to 
her by so many years of mutual kindness, 
suffering and sacrifice, were still sheltered 
and tenderly cared for! 

This continued whilst the young family, 
the children, were in need of assistance, 
protection and education; until they grew 
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up, married, and were able to take care of THE LAW OF DOMESTIC STORMS. 
themselves. 

This was not all, however! The ser-| Wuuzst scientific men are very laudably 
vant girl, the noble woman, had not yet | devoting themselves to the study of 
accomplished her wonderful task, her | storms in general, we propose investi- 
singular destiny. The children of her | gating that particular branch of the 
old master and mistress had grown up subject which is applicable to every-day 
and married; but their position in life | life; for a knowledge of the theory and 
did not allow them to alleviate Frangeise’s | causes of domestic storms must be useful 
position. They too were struggling un- | to all classes of the community. 
der hardship, poverty and family cares,| It was on eontemplating the ruin 
Sudden and unexpected catastrophes over- | caused by a domestic hurricane, in the 
took them. Very recently, a conflagra- | midst of China, that the writer first con- 
tion consumed in a few hours all the pro- | ceived the idea of giving his head to a 
ducts of the small farm of one of these | subject about which his head had been 
children, now himself the father of seven | broken more than once, though he had 
children. But disaster and ruin, which | never before thought of collecting to- 
seemed to perpetuate themselves in this | gether the results of his experience. He 





-family, were met in 1850 by the same 
courage and fortitude that overcame them 
in 1816. Frangoise is an infirm septage- 


had observed that the various domestic 
storms he had encountered, as mate of a 
very troublesome craft, though sometimes 








narian ; her strength often proves insuffi- | sudden and furious, had generally some 
cient for her work; the only resources of | determined cause, and frequently took the 
the poor old woman are a few sous pain- | same direction, by concentrating towards 
fully gained each day, her moderate rent himself all their violence. He resolved, 
paid by a charitable hand, and the little therefore, on keeping a log, or journal, in 
sum she receives from the Board of Ad- | which he noted down, from hour to hour, 
ministration of the Public Asylums. Still, | the state of the craft to which he acted 
her venerable mistress, now become a sis- | 28 mate—with the nominal rank of com- 
ter to her, is the object of her vigilant|mander. He described her condition 
care, and shares her humble home and under a slight breeze, her behavior in 
modest repast; and still, since the catas- | Tough weather; the effect produced upon 
trophe that overwhelmed her master’s | her by all sorts of airs; and, in fact, he 
son, the old, infirm servant, the poor pen- | collected such information, that he thought 
sioner of the board of public charity, finds | any judicious mate, attached to a similar 
herself rich enough to take care of and to craft, would find little difficulty in her 
nourish one of the daughters of this un-| management, One of the curiosities of 
fortunate husbandman. | this domestic experience, is the fact, that 

And now, even now, she persists in | the same hurricanes prevail at about the 
raising this little girl, in obtaining an edu- | same periods of the year; and it, is re- 
cation for her; and still struggles to re- | markable, that though the wind seems to 
gain for the grand-child she has thus be raised with immense difficulty about 








adopted, a little of that strength of her | Christmas time, domestic storms.are most 
youth that enabled her.to accomplish so 
many heroic sacrifiees.. The physical 
strength is not there; but the moral cour- 
age, patience, modesty, and perseverance, 
yet exist. 


prevalent at that period. 

These storms are not felt to operate 
severely on those who are provided with 
a heavy balance, with prevents the agita- 
ting influence of those fearful gps and 
downs which are met with at the time 
alluded to. 

Those who are protected by the shelter 
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of a bank are comparatively safe in these 
storms ; though the less substantial craft, 
unable to meet an unusually heavy draft, 
will frequently be found incapable of 
keeping the head above water. 

It is a singular fact, that domestic, like 
other storms, prevail in circles; and, in- 
deed, there is no circle in which they are 
not to be found; for they visit the family 
circle, the higher circles, and the lower 
circles, with almost equal regularity. 

A thorough understanding of the do- 
mestic hurricane is of course invaluable to 
a master having the charge of one of the 
weaker vessels, for it enables him to per- 
ceive the storm coming on, and to pass 
out of it. A domestic storm is generally 
preceded by a great deal of puffing and 
blowing, which leads more or less gra- 
dually to a regular blow-up; and the 
craft will frequently begin to heave in 
every direction. Some masters endeavor 
to meet the storm by heaving to: but 
this often doubles, without subduing, its 
violence. The damage done during a 
domestic storm of this nature is always 
very great, and a family wreck is not un- 
frequently the sad consequence. 

The numerous different airs that pre- 
vail, and form, as it were, the elements 
of a domestic storm, would form a long 
and lamentable chapter of themselves; 
but we give the heads of a few of the 
principal. Sometimes a storm begins 
with trifling airs, but these often increase 
suddenly to a squall of the most alarming 
character. Sometimes a storm commen- 
ces with vapors, which by degrees dis- 
solve into moisture, and a squall springs 

up, accompanied by torrents of tears 
rushing down the face of nature, or ill- 
nature, with fearful fury. A storm of 
this kind passes over more quickly than 
some of the other sorts, though the craft 
often goes right over on her beam-ends ; 
and, under these circumstances, if allowed 
to lay-to for a time, she will most proba- 
bly right of herself, without the mate or 
master taking any trouble. If he is 
timid, he will probably begin to try and 
bring the craft round, by taking her out 
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of stays, cutting away her rigging, or 
some other desperate process; but the 
best way is to leave her alone, though it 
is sometimes justifiable to dip her jib well 
into the water, for the purpose of keeping 
her steady. Ifthe domestic storm threat- 
ens to be disagreeably durable, and the 
squall continues, it may be advisable to 
lower the gaff, by reefing the throat-rope 
or cap-string under the jaws, and make 
all taut and quiet. This process is term- 
ed, in nautical phraseology, bending a 
spanker; and there is no doubt that the 
most formidable spanker may be bent by 
a firm adoption of the plan suggested. If 
she labors much, you can ease the throat- 
rope, so as to give room for everything to 
work fairly aloft; but if you see a squall 
getting up, clew her down immediately. 
[Punch 
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From Heaven there comes a voice of cheer, 
in sunshine and in shade ; 

Though oft its tones we will not hear, 
When most we need their aid. 

Did we but listen, we should feel 
Oar heavy hearts grow light ; 

And gather strength, in woe or weal, 
To tread the path of right. 


lt whispers o’er the cradled child, 
Fast lock’d in peaceful sleep, 

Ere its pure soul is sin-beguiled, 
Ere sorrow bids it weep. 

It soothes the mother’s ear with hope, 
Like sweet bells’ silver chime, 

And bodies forth the unknown scope 
Of dark mysterious Time. 


*Tis heard in manhood’s risen day, 
And nerves the soul to might, 

When life shines forth with fullest ray, 
Forewarning least of night. 

It speaks of noble ends to gain, 
A world to mend by love, 

That tempers strength of hand and brain, 
With softness of the dove. 


It falls upon the aged ear, 
Though deaf to human voice ; 
And when man’s evening closes drear, 
It bids him still rejoice. 
It tells of bliss beyond the grave, 
The parted sou! to thrill ; 
The guerdon of the truly brave, 
Who fought the powers of ill. 
[Household Words, 
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STENT | his easy chair and his dressing-gown, his 

MY FORTUNE | bee f-steak and his whisky and water, his 
Tre evening of Thursday, the 15th | nap over an old poem or a new novel, and 
of February last was one of the most | the intervening dispatch of a world of lit- 
delightful I ever remember to have | tle neglected matters, which, from time to 
spent. I was alone; my heart beat | | time, oceur to recollection between the 
Lightly ; my pulse was quickened by | | break of the stanzas or the incidents of 
the exercise of the morning ; my blood | the story ! Men—married men—may ex- 
tlowed freelyt hrough my veins, as meet- _ patiate, if they will, in good polished sen- 
ing with no checks or impedime nts to its | tenees, on the delights of their fire-sides, 
eurrent, and my spirits were elated by a/| | and the gay cheerfulness of their family 
multitude of happy remembrances and of | circles; but I do not hesitate to affirm, 





brilliant hopes, My apartments looked | 
delightfully comfortable, and what signi- | 
fied to me the inelemency of the weather 
without ? The rain was pattering upon | 
the sky-light of the staircase ; the sharp | 
east wind was moaning angrily in the 
chimney ; but as my eye glanced from the 
cheerful blaze of the fire to the ample | 
folds of my closed window curtains—as | 
the hearth-rug yielded to the pressure of | 
my foot, while, bes iting time to my own | 
music, I sung, in rather a louder tone 
than usual, my favourite air of “ Judy 
0’ Flannegan;”—the whistling of the 
wind, and the pattering of the rain, only 
served to enhance in my estimation the 
comforts of my home, and inspire a livelier 
sense of the good fortune which had de- 
livered me from any evening engagements. 
It may be questioned, whether there are 
any hours in this life, of such unmixed 
enjoyment as the few, the very few, which 
a voung bachelor is allowed to rescue from 
the pressing invitations of those dear 
friends, who want another talking man at 
their dinner tables, or from those many 
and wilily-devised entanglements which 
are woven round him by the hands of 
inevitable mothers, and preserve entirely 
to himself.—Talk of the pleasure of re- 
pose! What repose can possibly be so 
sweet, as that which is enjoyed on a 
disengaged day during the laborious dis- 
sipations of a London life ?—Talk of the 


from it. 





delights of solitude! Spirit of Zimmer- 
man !—What solitude is the imagination 


that we, in our state of single blessed- 
ness, possess not only all the sweets of 


| our condition, but derive more solid ad- 


vantages from matrimony itself, than any 
of these solemn eulogists of their own 
happiness can dare to pretend to derive 
We have their dinners, without 
the expense of them; we have their par- 
ties, without the fatigue of those intermi- 
nable domestic discussions which are in- 
| separable from the preliminary arrange- 
ments ; we share the gay and joyous sum- 
mer of their homes, when they are illumi- 
nated for company, and escape the inter- 
vening winter of darkness and economy ; 
we are welcomed with all the plate, the 
glittering dinner service, and the wine, 
that is produced, on rare occasions, from 
recondite binns, and are most mercifully 
delivered from the infliction of the ordinary 
Wedgwood dishes, and the familiar port 
and sherry ; we are presented to the lady 
when her smiles never fail to. radiate, and 
are made acquainted with the children 
when adorned in their smooth hair and 
shining faces, in their embroidered frocks 
and their gentlest behaviour ; and, having 
participated in the sunny calm, the halcyon 
hours of the establishment, we depart be- 
fore the unreal and transitory delusion is 
dispersed, and leave the husband to con- 
template the less brilliant changes of the 
lady’s countenance and temper, and to 
maintain a single combat against the bois- 
terous perversities of her offspring. It is 
| certainly a most desirable thing, that all 





capable of conceiving so entirely delight-| those persons who are blest with large 

ful, as that which a young unmarried) houses and good cooks, should marry; 

man possesses in his quiet lodging, with | for I do not understand how they can 
23 
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otherwise hope to achieve any very good | but my adoration of such a union of 
balls, or even any tolerable dinners. If} various beauties, and almost incongruous 
houses are to be opened with effeet, there | mental accomplishments, could hive 
must be a mistress; and it is therefore | induced me to abandon my present state 
absolutely incumbent on all public-spi-| of luxurious independence; but, under 
rited persons, who have the real good of | my peculiar and most favoured circum- 
society at heart, to provide their establish-| stances, I only pass from a lower toa 
ment with so essential a member. But) higher degree of happiness. True, the 
marriage is an act of generous self-devo- | idle, the downy, the somewhat ignominious 
tion for the benefit of the circle among | gtatifications of celibacy are sacrificed ; 
whom we move,—a sacrifice of personal | but they are exchanged for the pure and 
advantage made to attain the power of dignified enjoyment of labouring to secure 
being gracefully hospitable to our friends; | an angel’s happiness, beneath the cheering 





for it is established beyond a doubt, that | 
we single persons enjoy the cream and | 
quintessence of matrimonial felicity, and 
that wives and husbands possess a pain- 
ful monopoly of its tumults and its dis- 
tractions, its anxieties and its restraints. 
Then again with regard to Home:—I | 
don’t believe that any individual in exis- 
tence knows what a really comfortable 
home is—the quiet—the consideration— 
the uninterruptibility—the easy chair 
drawn parallel with the fire-place—the 
undisputed right of sitting with a foot on 
either nob—the lamp arranged to suit the 
level of his own eye—the careless lux- 
ury resulting from an exclusive appro- 
priation of all the convenience of an 
apartment—no man can be really chez 
soi—can be in the full enjoyment of all 
the accommodation afforded by his own 
house, and fire-side, and furniture, and | 
presume to exercise the right of a master 
over them, unless he be independent of 
the fetters of wedlock. 

In the other case, if he attempt to put 
himself at his ease, his conscience upbraids 
him of selfishness; he can’t draw a foot- 
stool near him, without feeling his sen- 
sibility disturbed by the apprehension of 
interfering with the comforts of another. 
No man, I repeat it, can be in the entire 
enjoyment of life, unless he be a young, 
unmarried man, with an attached elderly 
valet to wait upon him—I am so 
thoroughly persuaded of this fact, that 
nothing on earth but my love for you, 
Maria, could persuade me to relinquish 








*my unhoused, free condition.” Nothing 


influence of her exhilarating smiles. 

Such were the reflections that hastily 
passed along my mind, as I sat with a 
book in my hand, in the back drawings 
room of my lodgings in Conduit-street. 
It was about ten o’elock in the afternoon. 
My dinner was just removed. It had left 
me with that gay complacency of dispo- 
sition, and irrepressible propensity to elo- 
eution, which result from a satisfied ap- 
petite, and an undisturbed digestion. My 
sense of contentment became more and 
more vigorous and confirmed, as I cast 
my eye around my apartment, and con- 
templated my well-filled book-case, and 
the many articles of convenience with 
which I had contrived to accommodate 
my nest; till, at length, the emotions of 
satisfaction became too strong to be 
restrained within the bounds of silence, 
and announced themselves in the following 
soliloquy :— 

“ What capital coals these are !— 
There’s nothing in the world so cheer- 
ing—so enlivening—as a good, hot, blaz- 
ing, sea-coal fire."—I broke a large lump 
into fragments with the poker, as I spoke. 
—* It’s all mighty fine,” I continued, “ for 
us travellers to harangue the ignorant on 
the beauty of foreign cities, on their 
buildings without dust, and their skies 
without a cloud; but, for my own part, I 
like to see a dark, thick, heavy atmosphere, 
hanging over a town, It forewarns the 
traveller of his approach to the habitations, 
the business, and the comforts of his 
civilized fellow-creatures. It gives an air 
of grandeur, and importance, and mystery 
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to the scene; it conciliates our respect. | that he loves so much as myself, except, 
We know that there must be some fire | perhaps, his old uncle Simon, and his 
where there is so much smother—While, | black mare.” 

in those bright, shining, smokeless cities, | Thad by this time returned to the fire- 
whenever the sun shines upon them, one’s | place, and reseating myself, began to 
eyes are put out by the glare of their | apostrophize my magnificent black New- 
white walls; and when it does not shine! | foundland, who, having partaken of my 
—why, in the winter, there’s no resource | dinner, was following the advice and ex- 
left for a man but hopeless and shivering | ample of Abernethy, and sleeping on the 
resignation, with their wide, windy chim- | rug, as it digested —* And you, too, my 


neys, and their damp, crackling, hissing, 
sputtering, tantalizing fagots.” 


tan obscurity by another stroke of the | 
poker against the largest fragment of the | 
broken coal ; and then, letting fall my | 


weapon, and turning my back to the fire, | 


I exclaimed, “ Certainly—there’s no kind | 
of furniture like books :—nothing else can | 
afford one an equal air of comfort and 
habitability—Such a resource too!—A | 
man never feels alone in a library.—He 


lives surrounded by companions, who | 


stand ever obedient to his call, coineiding 


with every caprice of temper, and harmo- | 


Tconfirmed | 
my argument in favour of our metropoli- | 


|old Neptune, arn’t you the best and 
handsomest dog in the universe ?” 

Neptune finding himself addressed, 
awoke leisurely from his slumbers, and 
fixed his eyes on mine with an affirmative 
| expression. 

* Ay, to be sure you are; and a capital 
swimmer too!” 

Neptune raised his head from the rug, 
| and beat the ground with his tail, first to 
| the right hand, and, then to the left. 
| « And is he not a fine, faithful fellow ? 
And does he not love his master ?” 
| Neptune rubbed his head against my 
_ hand, and concluded the conversation, by 


nising with every turn and disposition of again sinking into repose. 


the mind—yYes! Ilove my books :— | 


they are my friends—my counsellors— 
my companions. Yes; I have a real 
personal attachment, a very tender regard, | 
for my books.” 

I thrust my hands into the pockets of 
my dressing-gown, which by-the-by, is far 
the handsomest piece of old brocade I 
have ever seen,—a large running pattern 
of gold hollyhocks, with silver stalks and 
leaves upon a rich, deep, Pompadour-co- 
loured ground, and, walking slowly back- 
wards and forwards in my room, I contin- 
ned,—* There never was, there never can 


“That dog’s a philosopher,” I said; 
| “ He never says a word more than is ne- 

_cessary. Then, again, not only blest in 

_ love and frienship, and my dog; but what 

| luck it was to sell, and in these times too, 
| that old, lumbering house of my father’s, 
with its bleak, bare, hilly acres of chalk 
and stone, for eighty thousand pounds 
and to have the money paid down, on the 
very day the bargain was concluded. By- 
the-by, though, I had forgot :—I may as 
well write to Messrs. Drax and Drayton 
about that money, and order them to pay 
it immediately in to Coutts’s,—mighty 





have been, so happy a fellow as myself! | honest people and all that : but, faith, no 
What on earth have I to wish for more?) solicitors should be trusted or tempted 
Maria adores me—I adore Maria, To be | too far. It’s a foolish way, at any time 
sure, she’s detained at Brighton; but I hear | to leave money in other people’s hands— 
from her regularly every morning by the | in any body’s hands—and I'll write about 
post, and we are to be united for life in a | it at once.” 

fortnight. Who was ever so blest in| AsIsaid,soIdid. I wrote my com- 
his love? Then again John Fraser—my | mands to Messrs. Drax and Drayton, to 
old schoolfellow! I don't believe there’s| pay my eighty thousand pounds into 
anything in the world he would not do Coutts’s ; and after desiring that my note 
for me. I'm sure there’s no living thing | might be forwarded to them, the firs 
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thing in the morning, I took my can- 
dle, and accompanied by Neptune, who 
always keeps wateh by night at my 
chamber door, proceeded to bed, as the 
watchman was calling “past twelve 
o'clock,” beneath my window. 

It is indisputably very beneficial for a 


man to go to bed thus early; it secures | 
The visions | 
that filled my imagination during sleep, | 


him such pleasant dreams. 


were not of a less animated nature than | 
those of my waking lucubrations. 1 
dreamt, that it was day-break on my wed- 
ding morning ; 
satin and silver lace, to go and be mar- | 
ried ; that Maria was conveyed to the | 
church by the parson and clerk, who 
wore white favours in their wigs, and | 
large nosegays in the breasts of their ca- 
nonicals; that hands were joined by Hy- 
men in person, who shook his torch over 
our heads at the altar, and danced a 


pas de deux with the bride down the | 
middle of Regent Street, as we returned 
in procession from St. James’s; that I 
walked by the side of Neptune, who was, 


in some unaccountable manner identified 


with my friend John Fraser, and acted as | 


father of the bride, and alarmed me in the 
midst of the ceremony by whispering in 
my ear, that he had forgotten to order 
any breakfast for the party; that on re- 
turning to my house, which appeared to 
be the pavilion at Brighton, I found a 
quantity of money bags, full of sovereigns, 
each marked £80,000, ranged in rows 
on a marble table; that I was _begin- 
ning to empty them at the feet of the 
bride with an appropriate compliment— 
when my dream was suddenly interrupted 
by the hasty entrance of my valet, who 
stood pale and trembling by my bed-side, 
and informed me, with an agitated voice, 
that he had carried my note, as ordered, to 
the office of Messrs. Drax & Drayton, the 
first thing in the morning, and had seen Mr. | 


Drax ; but that Mr. Drayton had deeamped 


during the night, taking away with him 
my £80,000, and £500 of his partner's! | 
I was horror-struck !—I was ruined !— 


What was to be done? The clock~had | 
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not yet struck ten, but early as it was, 
I was determined to rise immediately, and 
see Drax myself upon the subject. In an in- 
stant—in less than an hour—I was dress- 
ed, and on my way to Lincoln’s Inn. 





that I was drest in white | 


Twenty minutes after, I stood in the pre- 
| sence of Mr. Drax, 

He appeared before me, among the last 

of the pig-tails, with his powdered head, 
his smooth black silk stockings, and his 
| polished shoes, the very same immutable 
Mr. Drax whom I had remembered as a 
| quiz from the earliest days of my child- 
hood. There he stood, in the same atti- 
| tude, in the same dress, the same man of 
| respectability, ealeulation, and arrange- 
ment, that my father had always repre- 
_sented to me as the model of an attorney, 
| but with a look of bewildered paleness, 
as placed suddenly in a situation where 
|his respectability became doubtful, his 
| caleulations defeated, and all his arrange- 
ments discomposed. 

“Oh, Mr. Luttrell!” he exclaimed, “I 
| bes pardon, Mr. Lionel Luttrell, you've 
| received intimation, then, of this most ex- 
traordinary oeeurrence ;—what will the 

world think ?—what will they say ?’—The 
house of Drax and Drayton!—Such a 
long established, such a respectable house ! 
—and one of the partners—Mr. Drayton, 
I mean—to abseond!” 

“ Ay, Mr. Drax, but think of my eighty 
thousand pounds!” 

“Sir, when they told me that Mr. 
Drayton was gone, I could not believe it 
to be a fact; it seemed a circumstance 
that no evidence could establish. Sir, he 
always had opened that door, precisely at 
ten o’clock, every day, Sundays excepted, 
for these last five-and-twenty years; and 
I felt satisfied that when ten o’elock came, 
he would certainly arrive.” 

“Very probably, sir; but your expecta- 
tions were deceived; and what am I te 
do, to recover my money ?” 

“If you'll believe me, as a man of bu- 
| siness, Mr. Lionel Luttrell, I could not 
persuade myself to give him up as lost, 
| till the Lincoln’ s-Inn clock had struck the 
quarter 





| 
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“But, Mr. Drax, my eighty thousand |for the advice and consolation I re- 
pounds !—if they are not regained, I’m | quired. 
ruined for ever! ” “Tl go to John Fraser,” I exclaimed ; 

“Went away, sir, without leaving the |“he’s always sensible, always right, al- 
slightest instruction where he might be | ways kind. He'll feel for me, at all 
met with, or where his letters might be | events: he'll suggest what steps are best 
sent after him!—a most extraordinary |to be taken in this most painful emer- 
proceeding!” ency.” 

“You'll drive me mad, Mr. Drax. Let Upon this determination I immediately 
me implore you to inform me what's to | proceeded to act, and hastened toward 
be done about my money?” “Your mo- | Regent Street with the rapidity of one 
ney, Mr. Lionel Luttrel?’—here has the | who feels impatient of every second that 
same party taken off with him £500 of | elapses between the conception and the 
the common property of the house ;—all | exeeution of his. purpose. As I was 
the loose cash we had in our banker’s | pressing forward on my hurried way, my 
hands ;—drew a draught for the whole | thoughts absorbed in the anxiety of the 
amount ; appropriated it to himself; and | moment, and my sight dazzled by the ra- 
never took the ordinary measure of leaving | pidity of my movements, and the confused 

-me a memorandum of the transaction!— | succession of the passing objects, I was 
Why, sir, I might have drawn a bill this | checked in my course by Edward Burrell 
very morning—many things less improba- | —the Pet of the Dandies—* Stop Lionel, 
ble occur —and might have had my | my dear fellow, stop.—I want to congra- 
draught refused acceptance !” | tulate you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Drax, this torture will be the | “Congratulate me!—Upon what?” 
death of me.—Sir,—sir—I'm ruined, and| “On your appointment: Inspecting 
Y'm going to be married! ” Postman for the district of St. Ann’s, 

“ A most unfortunate event.—But, Mr. | Scho.—Of course you're he—none but 
Luttrell, you gay young men of fashion | personages of such elevated station could 
at the west end, cannot possibly enter into | be justified in using sueh velocity of 
the feelings of a partner and a man of bu- | movement, and in running over so many 
siness.—My situation » |innocent foot passengers.” 

“Your's! Oh, sir, my eighty thousand | “Nonsense!—Don’t stop me!—I've just 
pounds!—my whole fortune !— Think | heard of the greatést imaginable misfor- 
what my condition is.” jtune. Drayton, my attorney, has de- 

“Here am I left entirely alone, unsup- |camped, Heaven only knows to what 
ported, in the very middle of term time, | country and carried off the whole of my 
and with such an accumulation of busi- | fortune.” 
ness on my hands as it is quite perplex-| “Oh, indeed!—So you're one upon 
ing to think of —Why, Mr. Lionel, there’s | the innumerable list of bankrupts!—A 
more to be got through than any two or-,| failure! a complete failure!—Don’t be 
dinary men could accomplish; and how is | 22gry, ‘ jonel ; I always said you were ra- 
it possible that I should work my way | ther a failure—And so now the attorney 
through it by myself.—So inconsiderate | man—what’s his name !—has absconded 
of Mr. Drayton !” and ruined you for life by his successful 

Tortured beyond hearing, incapable of speculation in hops.” 
listening any longer to the lamentations | The Pet of the Dandies walked off, 
of Mr. Drax, and pereeiving that he was | laughing as immoderately as a professed 
too much engrossed by the perplexities Exclusive ever dares to laugh. It had 
of his own affairs, to yield any atten- | made what he believed to be a pun:— 
tion to my distresses, I seized my hat, | that is, I suppose, I dare say the sen- 
and hastily departed, to seek elsewhere | tence is capable of some quibbling inter- 
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pretation. The words are unintelligible, 
unless they contain a pun:—Whenever I 
hear one man talk nonsense, and find 
others laugh, I invariably conclude that 
he is punning; and if the last parting 
words of Edward Burrell really do exhi- 
bit a specimen of this vulgar kind of so- 
lecism, the puppy was more than indem- 
nified for the distresses of his friend, as 
any punster would necessarily be, by the 
opportunity of hitching a joke upon them. 
—“It will not be so with you, John 
Fraser!” I muttered to myself; and in a 
few seconds I rapt at the door of his lodg- 
ings in Regent Street. 

They detained me an age in the street 
—I rapt and rapt again, and then I rang, 
and at the ringing of the bell, a stupid- 
looking, yellow-haired, steamy maid-ser- 
vant, in a dirty lace-cap, issued from the 
scullery, wiping her crimson arms in her 
check apron to answer the summons. 

“Js Mr. Fraser at home?” I demand- 
ed, in a voice of somewat angry im- 
patience. 

“Mr. Fraser at home?—No, sir, he 
ain’t.” 

“ Where’s he gone to?” 

“Where’s he gone to?” rejoined the 
girl, in a low drawling voice—“I’m sure, 
sir, f can’t tell, not I.” 

“Ts his servant in the way?” 

“Is his servant in the way —No, sir; 
the other gentleman’s gone too.” 

“His servant gone with him ?—Why, 
how did they go?” 

“How did they go’—Why, in a post- 
ehay and four, to be sure—they sent for 
him from Newman’s.” 

“Oh! how provoking !—Did they start 
early ?” 

“Start early? no, to be sure, they 
started very late; as soon as ever master 
came home from dining in Russell 
Square.” 

“ Russell Square! what on earth should 
John Fraser do dining in Russell Square! 
—How very distressing!” 

“Master came home two hours before 
Mr. Robert expected him, and ordered 
four horses to be got ready directly.” 
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“ Indeed ! What can possibly have hap- 
pened?” 

“ What has happened ? Oh, Mr. Robert 
told us all about what had happened; 
says he,‘ my master’s great friend, Mr. 
Luttrell, is clean ruined ; his lawyer man’s 
run off with all his money. Master’s ina 
great quandray about it, says Mr. Robert, 
‘ and so I suppose,’ says he, ‘ that master 
and I am going out of town a little while 
to keep clear of the mess.’” 

“Ts it possible, and can such cold- 
hearted treachery really be!” 

“ And so, continued the girl, perfectly 
regardless of my vehement ejaculation, 
“ and so I told Mr. Robert I hoped luck 
would go with them; for you know, sir, 
it’s all very well to have friends and such 
like, as long as they’ve got everything 
comfortable about them ; but when they’re 
broke up, or anything of that, why, then 
it’s another sort of matter, and we have 
no right to meddle or make in their 
concerns.” 

The girl was a perfect philosopher upon 
the true Hume and Rochefoucault prin- 
ciples. She continued to promulge her 
maxims in the same low, monotonous, 
cold, languid vein ; but I did not remain to 
profit by them. I hurried away to con- 
ceal my sorrow and my disappointment 
in the privacy of those apartntents, where, 
on the preceding evening, surrounded by 
so many comforts, I had proudly, perhaps 
too proudly, contemplated my stock of 
happiness, and had at large expatiated on 
my many deceitful topics of self-gratula- 
tion. How miserably was that stock of 
happiness now impaired! But, hopeful as 
I am by nature, my sanguine tempera- 
ment still triumphed; and as I ascended 
the staircase to my apartment, Maria’s 
image presented itself in smiles to my 
imagination, and I repeated to myself, 
“ My fortune’s gone! My friend has de- 
serted me! But Maria! thou, dearest, still 
remain’st to me. [ll tranquillize my 
mind by the sweet counsel of your daily 
letter, and then proceed to deliberate and 
act for myself.” I knew that the post 
must by this time have arrived, 
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I approached the table where my cards | love—with my fortune: and you, you 
and letters were constantly deposited—| alone, my good, old faithful dog, are 
but no letter was there. I could not be-| constant to me in the hour of my afilic- 
lieve my eyes;—I rung and asked for my | tion!”—I started up and paced my 
letters—none had arrived during my ab- | apartment backwards and forwards with 


sence from home. “ Had the post gone | 
by?”—“ Yes, many an hour ago.” It | 
was too true, then—even Maria was 
perfidious to my misfortunes. This was | 
the severest blow of all. This I could’ 
not have anticipated. My heart was full 
brim-full of sorrow before ; and this addi- | 
tion of disappointment made it overflow. 

Any man who has a keen susceptibility | 
of madness and injury—I need not have 

written a keen susceptibility of madness, | 
for the sense of wrong is always propor- 
tioned to the sense of benefit—Gratitude | 
and resentment are always, J believe, com- | 
mensurate in the character ; and he who | 
is easily touched by the attentions of 
those he loves, will be as readily affected 

by their neglect ;—but, however, any | 


man who is keenly sensible of unkind- 
ness, will comprehend the effect pro- 
duced upon my mind by the absence of | 


my expected, my accustomed letter. The 

cause of my distrust was apparently slight | 
—possibly accidental; but, oceurring at | 
such a time, it fell with all the weight of | 
a lust and consummating calamity on one | 
who was already overthrown. Oh! how | 

weak—how childish—how foolish are we, | 


wide and hurried strides, fevered with the 
rapid succession of painful events, be- 


| wildered in mind, afflicted at heart, per- 


plexed in the extreme!—there was no 
place in my thoughts for the future ; I 


,| was absorbed wholly in the present: I 


was careless of the loss of my patrimony, 
—it was gone; and I willingly resigned 
it. My distracted faney began to view 
the robbery rather as a benefit than an in- 
jury. It had revealed to me in time the 


| baseness of the world, the fallacy of 


human attachments, the inconstancy of 
woman, the treachery of man. I had, in 
one morning, learnt that the world is a 
lie; and love a name; and friendship a 
cheat. The lesson had indeed been 
| dearly bought by the exchange of afflu- 
ence for poverty; but in the despair and 
bitterness of my abandonment, I should 
have scorned to purchase it at an inferior 
price.—It was worth all, and more than I 
had given for it.—I felt grateful to Dray- 
ton for the act of fraud which had in a 
moment rendered me thus indigent and 
wise: I would not attempt the recovery 
of the wealth he had purloined.—That 
| wealth, as I looked down upon it from 


even the wisest of u:. all, in moments such | the heights of my passion, seemed to 
as these! I clenched my teeth ; I stampt | dwindle into an inconsiderable speck, and 
upon the floor; I tossed about my arms | was disdained as a mere noxious bait for 
with the vain and objectless passion of | falsehood and duplicity. “ Let him,” I 
an angry child. My dog, amazed at the | ejaculated, “let him keep my money !— 
violence. of my gesticulation, fixed his | let it attract towards him, as it did towards 
large dark eyes upon me, and stared with | myself, lying smiles and artificial ten- 
astonishment, as well he might, at the | derness; let him, as I have done, fix his 
agitated passion of his master. I saw, or| heart upon the beautiful deceptions which 
imagined I saw, an expression of tender. | his affluence shall conjure up around 
ness and commiseration in his looks ; and, ‘him; let him be robbed, as I have been # 
in an agony of tears—don’t laugh at me, | let him, as I have done, detect the error 
for in the same situation, under the same | of the illusions that had delighted him ; 
cireumstances, you probably would have | and then let him curse the perfidious, the 
done the same—I flung myself down on | ungrateful wretches that had deceived 
the floor by his side, exclaiming, “ a him, as I now do curse those that have 
Neptune, everything on earth has forsaken | injured me.” How inconsistent are the 
me but you—my fortune—my friend, ay | thoughts and actions, the words and 
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the sentiments of man!—Never was I 
conscious of so deep a feeling of ten- 
dernes as that which flowed from my soul 
towards the beings I was denouncing, at 
the very moment these expressions of 
passionate indignation were issuing from 
my lips. 

Impelled by that restlessness of body 
which results from the agitation of the 
mind, I took up my hat, called Neptune 
to follow me, and prepared to seek abroad 
that distraction for my grief, which could 
not be found in the quiet of my home. 
In leaving the room, my eye aecidentally 
glanced toward my pistols. My hand 
was on the lock of the door. I perceived 
that to approach the place where they 
lay, was like tempting Sin to tempt me ; 
but a thought flashed across my mind, 
that to die were to punish the unworthy 
authors of my sorrow—were to strike 
imperishable remorse to the hearts of 
Maria and of John ;—and I took the 
pistols with me, muttering, as I con- 
cealed them in my breast, “ Perhaps I 
may want them.” 


In this frame of mind, wandering 
through back and retired streets, with no 
other motive to direct me than the ne- 
cessity of locomotion, I, at length, found 
myself on the banks of the Thames, at 
no great distance from Westminster 
Bridge. My boat was kept near this 


place. On the water, I should be delive- 
red from all apprehension of observing 
eyes. I should be alone with my sorrow ; 
and, unfavorable as the season and the 
weather were, I proceeded to the spot 
where my boat was moored.—" Bad time 
for boating, Mr. Luttrell,” said Piner, 
who had the charge of my wherry; * it’s 
mortal cold, and there’s rain getting out 
there to the windward.” But careless of 
his good-natured remonstrances, I seized 
the oars impatiently from his hand and 
proceeded, in angry silence, to the boat. 
I pushed her off, and rowed rapidly up the 
river towards Chelsea, with Neptune 
lying at my feet. When I thus 
found myself alone upon the water, 
with none to know, or mark, or overhear 
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me, my grief, breaking titrongh all the 
restraints that had confined it as long as I 
was exposed to the inspection of my 
fellow-creatures, discharged itself in vee 
hement exelamations of indignant passion. 
“ Fool !—Idiot that I was to trust them! 
—Nothing on earth shall ever induce me 
now to look upon them again. Oh, Ma- 
ria! I should have thought it happiness 
enough to have died for you; and you to 
desert me—to fall away from me, too, at 
the moment when a single smile of yours 
might have indemnified me for all the 
wrongs of fortune, all the treachery of 
friendship! As to Fraser, men are all 
alike,—selfish by nature, habit, education. 
They are trained to baseness, and he is 
the wisest man who becomes earliest 
acquainted with suspicion. He is the 
happiest, who scorning their hollow de- 
monstrations of attachment, constrains 
every sympathy of his nature within the 
close imprisonment of a cold and unpar- 
ticipating selfishness ; but I’ll be revenged. 
Fallen as I am—sunk—impoverished— 
despised as Lionel Luttrel] may be, the 
perfidious shall yet be taught to know, 
that he will not be spurned with impu- 
nity, or trampled on without reprisal!” 
At these words, some violence of ges 
ture, accompanying the vehemence of my 
sentiment, interfered with the repose of 
Neptune, who was quietly sleeping at the 
bottom of the boat. The dog vented his 
impatience in a quick and angry growl, 
At that moment my irritation amounted 
almost to madness. “ Right—right!” I 
exclained, “my very dog turns against 
me. He withdraws the mercenary at- 
tachment which my food had purchased, 
now that the sources which supplied it 
have become exhausted.” I imputed toe 
my dog the frailties of man, and hastened, 
in the wild suggestion of the instant, to 
take a severe and summary vengeance on 
his ingratitude. I drew forth a pistol 
from my breast, and ordered him to take 
to the water. I determined to shoot 
him as he was swimming, and then leave 
him there to die. Neptune hesitated in 
obeying me. He was scarcely aroused, 
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perhaps he did not comprehend my com- | Maria and John Fraser, for their cold- 
mand. My impatience would brook no | hearted, their cruel desertion of my dis- 
delay. I was in no humour to be | tresses, was exchanged for a mingled 
thwarted. Standing up in the boat, I | sentiment of tenderness and forgiveness. 
proceeded, with a sudden effort of strength, | On reaching the landing-place, I hastened 
to cast the dog into the river. My pur-| to ta‘e possession of the first hackney- 
pose failed,—my balance was lost—and | coach, and, calling Neptune into it, drove 
in a moment of time—I found myself en- | off to my lodgings in Conduit-street. 

gaged in a desperate struggle for exis-| On arriving at my apartments, the first 
tence with the dark, deep waters of the | object that presented itself to my eye, 
Thames. I cannot swim. Death—death was a note from Maria. I knew the pecu- 
in all its terrors—instantaneous, inevitable | liar shape of the billet, before I was near 
death, was the idea that pressed upon | enough to distinguish the handwriting. 
my mind, and oceupied all its faculties.| All the blood in my veins seemed to 
But poor Neptune required no solicitation. | rush back towards my heart, and there to 
He no sooner witnessed the danger of his | stand trembling at the seat of life and 
master, than he sprang forward to my | motion. I shook like a terrified infant. 
rescue, and, sustaining my head above , Who could divine the nature of the intel- 
the water, swam stoutly away with me to | ligence which that note contained? I 
the boat. | held the paper some minutes in my hand 


When once reseated there, as I looked | before I could obtain sufficient command 
upon my preserver shaking the water over myself to open it. That writing con- 
from his coat as composedly as if nothing | veyed to me the sentence of my future 
extraordinary had happened, my consci- | destiny. Its purport was pregnant of 
ence became penetrated with the bitterest | the misery or happiness of my after-life. 
Self-| At length with a sudden, a desperate 


feelings of remorse and shame. 
judged, self-eorrected, self-condemned, I | effort of resolution, I burst the seal 
sat like a guilty wretch in the presence | asunder, and read,— 

of that noble animal, who, having saved | F 

my life at the very moment I was medi- | “ Dearest Lionel, I did not write yester- 
tating his destruction, seemed of too ge- | day, because my aunt had most unexpect- 
nerous a nature to imagine, that the act | edly determined to return to town to-day. 
he had performed exceeded the ordinary | We left Brighton very early this morning, 


limits of his service, or deserved any 
special gratitude from his master. I felt 
as one who had in intention committed 
murder on his benefactor, and, as I slow- 
ly rowed towards the land, eloquent in 
the praise of the unconscious Neptune, 
the recollection of my perilous eseape— 
the complete conviction of my having in 
one instance been mistaken in my anger 
—and, perhaps—most unromantic as it 
may sound—the physical operation of my 
cold bath, and my wet habiliments—all 
these causes united, operated so effectu- 
ally to allay the fever of my irritated pas- 
sions, that the agitation of my mind was 
soothed. Mine was now the spirit of one 
in sorrow, not in anger. Humbled in 
mine own opinion, my indignation against 
24 





and are established at Thomas’s Hotel. 
Come to us directly; or if this wicked 
theft of Mr. Drayton’s—which, by-the-by, 
will compel us to have a smaller, a quieter, 
and therefore a happier home, than we 
otherwise should have had—compels you 
to be busy among law people, and occu- 
pies all your time this morning, pray 
come to dinner at seven—or if not to 
dinner, at all events, you must contrive 
to be with xs in Berkeley Square some 
time this evening.—My aunt desires her 
best love, and believe me, dearest Lionel, 
your ever affectionate 
“Marta.” 


And she was really true! This was 
by far the kindest, the tenderest note I 
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had ever received. Maria was constant, 
and my wicked suspicions only were in 
fault. Oh, heavens! how much was I to 
blame! how severely did my folly deserve 
punishment! 

The operations of the toilet are capable 
of inealeulable extension or diminution. 
They can, under certain circumstances, 
be very rapidly dispatched. In five mi- 
nutes after the first reading of Maria’s 
note, I was descending the staircase, and 
prepared to obey her summons. My 
valet was standing with his hand on the 
lock of the street door, in readiness to 
expedite my departure, when the noise of 
rapidly approaching wheels was heard. 
A carriage stopped suddenly before the 
house—the rapper was loudly and vio- 
lently beaten with a hurried hand—the 
street door flew open—and John Fraser, 
in his dinner dress of the last evening, 
pale with watching, and fatigue, and tra- 
vel, and excitement, burst like an unex- 
pected apparition upon my sight. He 
rushed towards me, seized my hand, and 
shaking it with the energy of an almost 
convulsive joy, exclaimed, “ Well, Lionel, 
I was in time—thought I should be. The 
fellows drove capitally—first rate horses, 
too, or we should never have beat him.” 

“What do you mean? Beat whom?” 

“The rascal Drayton, to be sure. Did 
not they tell you I had got scent of his 
starting, and was off after him within an 
hour of his departure?” 

“No, indeed, John, they never told me 
that.” 

“Well, never mind. I overtook him 
within five miles of Canterbury, and horse- 
whipped him within an inch of his life.” 

“ And—and—the money ?” 

“ Oh, I've lodged that at Coutts’s. I 
thought it best to put that out of danger 
at once. So I drove te the Strand, and 
deposited your eighty thousand pounds 
in a place of security before I proceeded 
here to tell you that it was safe.” 

If { had been humbled and ashamed of 
myself before—if I had repented my dis- 
gusting suspicions on seeing Maria’s 
note, this explanation of John Fraser’s 
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absence was very little calculated to re- 
store me to my former happy state of self- 
approbation. Taking my friend by the 
arm, and calling Neptune, I said, “ By- 
and-by, John, you shall be thanked as 
you ought to be for all your kindness ; 
but you must first forgive me. I have 
been cruelly unjust to Maria, to you, and 
to poor old Neptune here. Come with 
me to Berkeley Square. You shall there 
hear the confession of my past rashness 
and folly ; and when my heart is once de- 
livered from the burden of self-reproach 
that now oppresses it, there will be room 
for the expansion of those happier feel- 
ings, which your friendship and Maria’s 
tenderness have everlastingly implanted 
there. Never again will I allow a suspi- 
cion to pollute my mind which is injuri- 
ous to those I love. The world’s a 
good world—the women are all true— 
the friends all faithful—and the dogs are 
all attached and staunch ;—and if any in- 
dividual, under any possible combina- 
tion of cireumstances, is ever, for a single 
instant, indueed to conceive an opposite 
opinion, depend upon it, that that unhappy 
man is deluded by false appearances, and 
that a little inquiry would convince him 
of his mistake.” 

“ T can’t understand, Lionel, what you 
are driving at.” 

“ You will presently,” I replied ; and in 
the course of half an hour,—seated on 
the sofa, with Maria on one side of me, 
with John Fraser on the other, and with 
Neptune lying at my feet,—I had related 
the painful tale of my late follies and 
sufferings, had heard myself affectionately 
pitied and forgiven, and had concluded, in 


the possession of unmingled happiness, 
the series of my day’s reverses. 


An itinerant preacher, who rambled in 
his sermons, when requested to stick to 
his text, replied that scattering shot hit 
the most birds. 

Ir is not what we have, but what we 
are, which constitutes our glory and feli- 


ity. 
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HYMN TO AMERICA, 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Daveurer of Albion! thou hast not 
The lesson of thy sire forgot ; 
Listening at times to power or pride, 
Readier thou turnest to attend 
On bleeding valor, and befriend 
Him who can hope no friend beside, 


Long ere the patriarchs of the west 


Lands, three vast oceans bound, possessed, 


When all around was dark and wild, 
Adventurous rowers rowed from Greece, 
And upward on a sunlike fleece 

The maids of ocean gazed and smiled. 


Our maidens with no less delight 
Surveyed, around the cliffs of Wight, 
Thy swifter pinnace glide along ; 
Although the conqueror was not one 

Their gentle heads might rest upon 


When cease the dance and supper-song. 


Yet from their thresholds went they forth 
To hail the youths of kindred worth, 

And clapped uplifted hands, although 
Louder, and with less pause between, 
The volleys of their palms had been, 

For some behind they better know. 


To teach the mistress of the sea 


What beam, and mast, and sail, should be ; 


To teach her how to walk the wave 
With graceful step, is such a lore 
As never had been taught before ; 
Dumb are the wise, aghast the brave, 


To strike the neck of Athos through 
Was children’s play ; man’s work they do 
Who draw together distant seas, 
On Andes raise their starry throne, 
Subdue tumultuous Amazon, 
And pieree the world of pale Chinese, 


The dawn is reddening of the day 
When slender and soft-voiced Malay 
Shall learn from thee to love the laws. 
Europe in blood may riot still ; 
Only do thou pronounce thy will, 
And war, outside her gates, shall pause. 


Garlands may well adorn the mast 


Which first the Isthmian cleft hath passed, 


And shouts of jubilee may well 





Arise when those return who first 
The bonds imposed by nature burst, 
And boldest hearts more boldly swell, 


Yet sails there now across the main 
A prouder ship than e’er again 
Shall ride its billows : at her head 
Stands Kossuth ; there that hero stands 
Whom royal perjury’s trembling hands 
Struck from afar and left for dead. 


Daughter of Albion, we avow 
That worthy of thy sire art thou, 
That thou alone his glory sharest. 
Raise up thy head, yea, raise it high, 
Above the plume of victory : 
The plumed brow is not the fairest. 





Fracraxce.—Oh, world of mystery 
that everywhere hangs about us and with- 
in us. Who can, even in imagination, 
penetrate to the depths of the commonest 
of the phenomena of our daily life. Take, 
for instance, one of these pots of Narcissi. 
We have ourselves had a plant of the 
variety known as ‘soleil d’or,’ in flower, in 
a sitting room for six weeks, during the 
depth of winter, giving forth the whole 
of that time, without (so far as we know) 
ceasing, even during sleep (for we need 
hardly tel! our readers that plants do sleep), 
the same full stream of fragrance. Love 
itself does not seem to preserve more 
absolutely its wealth while most liber- 
ally dispensing it! That fragrance has a 
material basis, though we eannot detect 
it bv our finest tests. What millions of 
millions of atoms must go to the forma- 
tion of even a single gust, as it were, of 
this divine flower-breath. Yet this goes 
on, through seconds, minutes, hours, days, 
weeks, and ceases only with the health of 
the flower petals. Where, then, in these 
petals—these thin unsubstantial cream 
flakes—may we look to find stored up all 
these inexhaustible supplies? Where 
indeed ? and if they are not stored up, but 
newly created as given forth—is not that 
even more wonderful? Would that any 
one could show us the nature and modes 
of operation of sueh miraculous chem- 
istry! (Leigh Huat’s Journal. 
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HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


We copy the following interesting 
sketch from a book lately published by 
the Harpers, entitled “Five Years of a 
Hunter’s Life in the Far Interior of South 
Africa,” by R. G. Cumming :-— 

“On the 14th, I dispatched Hendrie to 
bring on the wagons, which came up in 
the afternoon. Night set in warm, calm, 
and still, with a good moonlight. Ele- 
phants, sea-cows, and panthers kept up a 
continued music above and below us, 
along the river, until I fell asleep. 

“On the 15th, I felt very ill, but in the 
forenoon I went down to the river, where 
I shot two sea-cows. In the evening, 
feeling worse, I bled myself, but strong 
fever was on me all night. 

“Next morning I marched, halting at 
sun-down on the Mokojay, a gravelly- 
bedded periodical river, where elephants 
occasionally drank. 

“On the 18th, at dawn of day, I took 
leave of Mollyeon and Kapain, of Ba- 
mangwato, as they would not follow me 
further. We then inspanned, and held 
down the Limpopo. I regretted to ob- 
serve that the spoor of elephants did not 
seem to increase in the same ratio as I 
had allowed myself to imagine. We 
were in an extremely remote and seclud- 
ed corner of the world, quite uninhabited ; 
yet the elephants, though frequenting it, 
were decidedly searee. I felt extremely 
weak and nervous from the fever, and the 
quantity of bleod which I had lost, inso- 
much that I started at my own shadow, 
and several times sprang to one side when 
the leaves rustled in the bushes. I walked 
along the bank of the river with my gun 
loaded with small shot, intending to shoot 
a partridge for my breakfast. Presently I 
came upon the fresh dung of bull ele- 
phants, and at the same moment my peo- 
ple at the wagons saw two old bull ele- 
phants within two hundred yards of 
them; and the wind being favourable, 
they walked unsuspiciously. After a 
very short chase I succeeded in killing 
both. 
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“ My fever still continuing on me, and 
the natives having deserted, I determined 
upon turning my face homeward. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 21st, I ordered my men 
to inspan and retrace their spoor. A 
troop of lions had killed some game 
within a few hundred yards of us, and 
had been roaring very loudly all the 
morning: these gave us a parting salute 
as we were inspanning. ‘Their voices 
sounded to me ominous, perhaps from the 
nervous state of my health. I thought 
they said, ‘ Yes, you do well to retrace 


your rash steps; you have just come far 


enough.’ I must acknowledge that I felt 
a little anxious as to the safety of pro- 
ceeding further on several accounts. 
First, the natives had spoken of Mosele- 
katze, now resident not very far in ad- 
vance, as one who would most unques- 
tionably murder me, and seize all my pro- 
perty. They also told me that I should 
lose all my cattle by the fly called 
‘Tsetse ;’ and I had also reason to be- 
lieve the country in advance not very 
healthy for man. 

“My followers received my orders to 
turn homeward with sincere gratification : 
we tracked till sundown, halting on the 
march for a sick ox, which we eventually 
left behind a prey to the lions, and slept 
on the Mokojay, where the Bamangwato 
men had left me. 

“On the 29th, we arrived at a small 
village of Bakalahari. These natives told 
me that elephants were abundant on the 
opposite side of the river. I accordingly 
resolved to halt here and hunt, and drew 
my wagons up on the river’s bank, within 
thirty yards of the water, and about one 
hundred yards from the native village. 
Having outspanned, we at once set about 
making for the cattle a kraal of the worst 
description of thorn-trees. Of this I had 
now become very particular, since my se- 
vere loss by lions on the first of this 
month; and my cattle were, at night, se- 
cured by a strong kraal, which inclosed 
my two wagons, the horses being made 
fast to a trek-tow stretched between the 
hind wheels of the wagons, I had yet, 
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however, a fearful lesson to learn as to | moment I was sitting taking some barley- 
the nature and character of the lion, of | broth: our fire was very small, and the 
which I had at one time entertained so | night was pitch-dark and windy. Owing 
little fear; and on this night a horrible | to our proximity to the native village, the 
tragedy was to be acted in my little| wood was very scarce, the Bakalahari 
lonely camp of so very awful and appal-| having burned it all in their fires. 

ling a nature as to make the blood curdle} “Suddenly, the appalling and murde- 
in our veins. I worked till near sundown | rous voice of an angry, blood-thirsty lion, 
at one side of the kraal with Hendric, my | burst upon my ear within a few yards of 
first wagon-driver; I cutting down the | us, followed by the shrieking of the Hot- 
trees with my axe, and he dragging them| tentots. Again and again the murderous 
to the kraal. When the kraal for the roar of attack was repeated. We heard 
cattle was finished, I turned my attention | John and Ruyter shriek ‘The lion! the 
to making a pot of barley-broth, and| lion!’ Still, for a few moments, we 
lighted a fire between the wagons and the | thought he was but chasing one of the 
water, close on the river’s bank, under a | dogs round the kraal; but, next instant, 
dense grove of shady trees, making no | John Stofolus rushed into the midst of us 
sort of kraal around our sitting-place for | almost speechless with fear and terror, 
” the evening. | his eyes bursting from their sockets, and 


ew : . 
“The Hottentots, without any reason, | shrieked out, ‘The lion! the lion! He 


made their fire about fifty yards from | has got Hendric; he dragged him away 
mine ; they according to their usual cus-| from the fire beside me. I struck him 
tom, being satisfied with the shelter of a| with the burning brands upon his head, 
large dense bush. The evening passed | but he would not let go his hold. Hen- 
away cheerfully. Soon after it was dark | dric is dead! Oh, God! Hendrie is dead! 
we heard elephants breaking the trees in| Let us take fire and seek him!’ The 
the forest across the river, and once or| rest of my people rushed about shrieking 
twice I strode away into the darkness | aid yelling as if they were mad. I was 
some distance from the fireside, to stand | at once angry with them for their folly, 
and listen to them. I little, at that mo- and told them that if they did not stand 
ment, dreamed of the imminent peril to | still and keep quiet, the lion would havi 
which I was exposing my life, nor thought | another of us; and that very likely there 
that a blood-thirsty man-eater lion was | was atroop of them. I ordered the dogs, 
crouching near, and only watching his| which were nearly all fast, to be made 
opportunity to spring into the kraal, and | loose and the fire to be increased as far 
consign one of us to a most horrible| as could be. I then shouted Hendric’s 
death. About three hours after the sun | name, but all was still, I told my men 
went down I called to my men to come | that Hendrie was dead, and that a regi- 
and take their coffee and supper, which ment of soldiers could not now help him, 
was ready for then at my fire; and after | and, hunting my dogs forward, I had 
supper three of them returned before | everything brought within the cattle-kraal, 
their comrades to their own fireside, and | when we lighted our fire, and closed the 
lay down; these were John Stofolus,| entrance as well as we could. 

Hendric, and Ruyter. In a few minutes “My terrified people sat round the fire 
an ox came out by the gate of the kraal,/ with guns in their hands till the day 
and walked round the back of it. Hen- | broke, still faneying that every moment 
dric got up and drove him in again, and| the lion would return and spring again 
then went back to his fireside and lay| into the midst of us. When the dogs 
down. Hendrie and Ruyter lay on one/| were first let go, the stupid brutes, as 
side of the fire under one blanket, and | dogs often prove when most required, in- 
John Stofolus lay on th® other. At this; stead of going at the lion, rushed fiercely 
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on one another, and fought desperately for 
some minutes. After this, they got his 
wind, and, going at him, disclosed to us 
his position: they kept up a continual 
barking until the day dawned, the lion 
oceasionally springing after them, and 
driving them in upon the kraal. The 
horrible monster lay all night within forty 
yards of us, consuming the wretched man 
whom he had chosen for his prey. He 
had dragged him into a little hollow at 
the back of the thick bush, beside which 
the fire was kindled, and there he remain- 
ed till the day dawned, careless of our 
proximity. 

“It appeared that when the unfortu- 
nate Hendric rose to drive in the ox, the 
lion had watched him to his fireside, and 
he had scarcely lain down when the brute 
sprang upon him and Ruyter (for both 
lay under one blanket), with his appal- 
ling, murderous roar, and, roaring as he 
lay, grappled him with his fearful claws, 
and kept biting him on the breast and 
shoulder, all the while feeling for his 
neck; having got hold of which, he at 
once dragged him away backward round 
the bush into the dense shade. 

“ As the lion lay upon the unfortunate 
man, he faintly cried, ‘ Help me, help me! 
God! Oh men, help me!’ After which, 
the fearful beast got a hold of his neck, 
and then all was still, except that his 
comrades heard the bones of his neck 
cracking between the teeth of the lion. 
John Stofolus had lain with his back to 
the fire, on the opposite side, and on hear- 
ing the lion he sprang up, and, seizing a 
large flaming brand, he had belabored 
him on the head with the burning wood; 
but the brute did not take any notice of 
him. The Bushman had a narrow es- 
cape; he was not altogether scathless, 
the lion having inflicted two gashes in his 
seat with his claws. 

“The next morning, just as the day 
began to dawn, we heard the lion drag- 
ging something up the river side under 
cover of the bank. We drove the cattle 
out of the kraal, and then proceeded to 
inspect the scene of the night's awful 
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tragedy. In the hollow, where the lion 
had lain consuming his prey, we found 
one leg of the unfortunate Hendrie, bitten 
off below the knee, the shoe still on his 
foot; the grass and bushes were all 
stained with his blood, and fragments of 
his pea-coat lay around. Poor Hendric! 
I knew the fragments of that old coat, 
and had often marked them hanging in 
the dense covers where the elephant had 
charged after my unfortunate after-rider. 
Hendrie was by far the best man I had 
about my wagons, of a most cheerful 
disposition, a first-rate wagon-driver, fear- 
less in the field, ever active, willing, and 
obliging : his loss to us all was very seri- 
ous. I felt confounded and utterly sick 
in my heart; I could not remain at the 
wagons, so I resolved to go after elephants 
to divert my mind. I had that morning 
heard them breaking the trees on the op- 
posite side of the river. I accordingly 
told the natives of the village of my in- 
tentions, and having ordered my people 
to devote the day to fortifying the kraal, 
started with Piet and Ruyter as my after- 
riders. It was a very cool day. We 
crossed the river, and at once took up 
the fresh spoor of a troop of bull ele- 
phants. These bulls unfortunately joined 
a troop of cows, and when we came on 
them the dogs attacked the cows, and the 
bulls were off in a moment, before we 
could even see them. One remarkably 
fine old cow charged the dogs. I hunted 
this cow, and finished her with two shots 
from the saddle. Being anxious to re- 
turn to my people before night, I did not 
attempt to follow the troop. My fol- 
lowers were not a little gratified to see 
me returning, for terror had taken hold of 
their minds, and they expected that the 
lion would return, and, emboldened by 
the success of the preceding night, 
would prove still more daring in his at- 
tack. The lion would most certainly 
have returned but fate had otherwise or- 
dained. My health had been better in 
the last three days: my fever was leaving 
me, but I was, of course, still very weak. 
It would still be two hours before the 
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sun would set, and, feeling refreshed by 
a little rest, and able for further work, I 
ordered the steeds to be saddled, and went 
in search of the lion. 

“ I took John and Carey as after-riders, 
armed, and a party of the natives fol- 
lowed up the spoor, and led the dogs. 
The lion had dragged the remains of poor 
Hendric along a native foot-path that led 
up the river side. We found fragments 
of his coat all along the spoor, and at 
last the mangled coat itself. About six 
hundred yards from our camp, a dry 
river’s course joined the Limpopo. At 
this spot was much shade, cover, and 
heaps of dry reeds and trees deposited by 
the Limpopo in some great flood. The 
lion had left the foot-path and entered 


. this secluded spot. I at once felt con- 


vinced that we were upon him, and or- 
dered the natives to make loose the dogs. 
These walked suspiciously forward on 
the spoor, and next minute began to 
spring about, barking angrily, with all 
their hair bristling on their backs: a crash 
upon the dry reeds immediately followed 
— it was the lion bounding away. 

“ Several of the dogs were extremely 
afraid of him, and kept rushing continu- 
ally backward and springing aloft to ob- 
tain aview. I now pressed forward and 
urged them on ; old Argyll and Bles took 
up his spoor in gallant style, and led on 
the other dogs. Then commenced a 
short but lively and glorious chase, whose 
conclusion was the only small satisfaction 
that I could obtain to answer for the hor- 
rors of the preceding evening. The lion 
held the river’s bank for a short distance, 
and took away through some wait-a-bit 
thorn cover, the best he could find, but 
nevertheless open. Here, in two mi- 
nutes, the dogs were up with him, and he 
turned and stood at bay. As I approached 
he stood, his horrid head right to me, 
with open jaws growling fiercely, his 
tail waving from side to side. 

“On beholding him my blood boiled 
with rage. I wished that I could take 
him alive and torture him, and, setting 
my teeth, I dashed my steed forward 





within thirty yards of him and shouted, 
‘Your time is up, old fellow.’ I halted 
my horse, and, placing my rifle to my 
shoulder, waited for a broadside. This 
the next moment he exposed, when I 
sent a bullet through his shoulder, and 
dropped him on the spot. He rose, 
however, again, when I finished him with 
a second in the breast. The Bakalahari 
now came up in wonder and delight. I 
ordered John to cut off his head and fore- 
paws, and bring them to the wagons, and, 
mounting my horse, galloped home, 
having been absent about fifteen minutes. 
When the Bakalahari women heard that 
the man-eater was dead, they all com- 
menced dancing about with joy, calling 
me their father.” 
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A tay for the loved and the lost,— 
For our angel-mother in heaven ! 
Our light and our joy while she tarried on 
earth; 
We mourn her—our heart hath been riven. 


We gaze on her fireside seat, 
We list for her musical voice, 
And we fondly recall the sweet days that are 


past, 
When her presence made all hearts rejoice, 


The light of her lové-speaking eye, 
Which illumed with its brightness of yore, 
No more sheds its sunshine of joy in our 
midst ; 
And her loved form, we greet it no more. 


But her image it lives with us yet; 
Her voice in soft echoes still pours ; 
And a thousand sweet memories, embalmed in 


our hearts, 
That image so cherished restores. 


And though hushed be those accents of love — 
Our charm through life’s tangled maze, 
Yet the wealth of her counsels, more precious 
than gold, 
Still lingers to light up our days. 


And those prayers which hallowed our home 
Yet fling their sweet incense on all, 
Like the fountain of love, from her heart ever 
welling, 
Hold us still in sweetest enthral. 


Dear mother in Heaven! thy joy 
Alone stills our sad hearts’ unrest ;— 
But we'll follow thy luminous steps till we 
meet 
In yon glorious home of the blest, F. 8, 
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Ir is interesting to remark the various 
shifts and contrivances, the resorts of a 
very humble species of ingenuity, to 
which some of the right-minded poor by 
whom we are surrounded have recourse, 
in order to procure what they proudly and 
independently term “an honest penny.” 
It is gratifying to know that there isa 
very large section of the lowest ranks 
to whom the feeling of dependence upon 
others and the practice of dishonesty are 
equally hateful and repugnant ; and it is 
impossible not to sympathise with the 
persevering endeavours of many of this 
class, whom society seems, from some 
accident or other, to have pushed aside 
from the beaten paths of labour and its 
deserved emoluments; and who are left 
to make their way in the world in the 
strict and literal sense of the term— 
seeing that they have first to invent a call- 
ing before they can pursue it. How 
much physical energy and good moral 
determination some of them bring to bear 


upon this praiseworthy undertaking the 
following brief sketches, drawn from the 
life, may assist in showing. 

Terence O’Donough is an Irishman 
whom a fortunate fate has united to an 


English wife. When I first knew Terry 
he was in the enviable position of a hanger- 
on at the underground warehouse of a 
small printing-office, where two or three 
minor monthly publications were rolled 
off from a machine in a cellar, the mo- 
tive-power of which was supplied by a 
steam-engine in an adjoining factory. Ter- 
ry’s whole fortune consisted in his wife, 
who plied as a basket-woman in Covent 
Garden, and his own broad baek, which 
he carried steadily under the pressure of 
three hundred-weight ; to which might be 
added a temper insensible to provocation, 
and an appetite which, owing to “his rive- 
rence, Father Matthew,” who had cured 
him of whisky-drinking, was a match for 
anything eatable under the sun. Terry’s 
wife, whom he always addressed as, “ me 
darlint,” was in every respect the “ dacent 





ooman” he was fond of calling her; and 
she was not a little proud of her Hercu- 
lean spouse, as anybody might see who 
observed her watching him as he devour- 
ed the monstrous boiling of potatoes 
which she brought him regularly at one 
o'clock, and which, with a draught of 
water from the pump in the courtyard, 
constituted his unvarying dinner. I 
question if the good woman herself lived 
upon anything better: it was Terry’s boast 
that he had made her, like himself, a 
“ taytotalman intirely,” and that “iver 
since, wi’ the blessin’ of ’iven, they hadn't 
wanted for nothin’ at all at all.” Terry 
had no regular engagement ; his earnings 
were limited to fetchings and carryings, 
and running of errands ; and when he had 
nothing to do he had nothing to receive. 
His average receipts were rather under 
than over a pound a month ; and his wife, 
according to his own account, which I 
believe was the true one, earned about 
half as much; but she made his home 
comfortable to him ; kept his little garret 
as “clane as the blue sky ;” and if Terry 
had any wish in the world, you may be 
sure the image of his wife was shut up in 
the centre of it. 

And, to tell the truth, Terry had his 
wishes ; and they were, like those of all 
honest hard workers—for constant em- 
ployment, and a larger income. How to 
bring about their realisation was the 
question. An untaught Irishman, bred 
in the bogs of Connaught, without edu- 
cation and without a calling, what could 
he do to improve his condition? There 
was no human rival whom he could sup- 
plant by superior qualifications. Even 
the little printer’s devils, who galloped 
up and down stairs, and ran about the 
warehouse, had all “ got the larnin’, and 
could rade a printed book out and out,” 
while he did not know “sorrow a letther.” 
“isn’t the larnin’ will do my business 
anyhow,” said he to himself. “ Bedad if 
I was but a stame-ingin, it’s a pound a 
week they'd be afther givin’ me. Arrah 
now! that’s what I call a diskivery. 


Sure [ll be the stame-ingin, and do it 
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half-price, if the masther will only hear| Returning lately from a visit to the 
rayson!” So Terry watched his oppor- | Principality, I arrived by the Great Wes- 
tunity, and one day when the steam ran | tern Railway at the Paddington terminus. 
short, as it invariably did on the Saturday, | Throwing my pormanteau on the top of 
he boldly volunteered to supersede the | an omnibus bound for the Bank, I mount- 
steam-engine “ if the masther would put | ed myself by the side of it, and in a few 
a handle to the mill,” and drive it clean | minutes we were en route for the city. 
through the week for a less sum than he | We had not yet entered upon the New 
paid to the proprietor of the steam | Road ere I became aware that the omni- 
Terry’s proposition was at first laughed | bus, which was crowned with luggage, 








at as absurd, as the power required was 
considered far too great for one man to 
supply continuously. Repeated defal- 
cations, however, on the part of Terry’s 
rival, the steam-engine, at length induced 
the printer to listen to his offer. A handle 
was fitted to the machine, and Terry was 
offered half-a-crown a day for keeping it 
going. The experiment succeeded ad- 
mirably. The contest between flesh and 
blood, bones and sinews, on the one side, 
and cast-iron on the other, was for once 
decided in favour of the former. The 
snorting, fire-eating rival was cashiered, 
and sent about his proper business ; and 
from that day to this the arms of Terence 
O’Donough, with some occasiona! assis- 
tance from his wife, have supplied the 
motive-power to the printing-machine in 
Court. From long practice Terry 
now makes comparatively light work of 
his ponderous task. During the hot 
summer weather his wife makes her ap- 
pearance in the afternoon, and laying hold 
of the same handle, proves herself a 
worthy helpmate to her toiling spouse. 
More than once have I seen Terry fast 
asleep on the floor, after working half 
the night, while his wife, grinding away, 
kept the concern going at the accustomed 
pace. The steam-proprietor is the only 
loser by the bargain; Terry’s employer 
saves 20 per cent. by the exchange; 
Terry himself has trebled his earnings; 
and both he and his wife are confidently 





was accompanied on its journey by no 
less than six young lads, the eldest not 
above seventeen, who, running at the side 
or in the rear of the vehicle, kept up 
with it the whole way, I noticed that if 
one of them caught my eye, he made a 
motion of touching his hat—though not 
a semblance of a hat or of a shoe either 
was to be found among the whole party 
—and executed a kind of shambling bow, 
which, being performed at the speed of six 
or seven miles an hour, appeared a rather 
comic species of politeness. I asked the 
driver the meaning of this curious cortége. 
“Them poor young’uns, sir,” said he, “is 
arnin’ what I calls a reg’lar hard penny. 
They are a-looking out arter the lug- 
gage; and because they runs it down all 
|the way from the railway, they thinks 
they got a right to'the porterage. When 
| we drops a passenger and a portmanteau 
| together you'll see the move. The fust 
{man (they goes in reg’lar turns) will 
shoulder the luggage, and pocket the 
browns for carrin’ of it home. He as has 
the last turn will have to run perhaps all 
the way to the Bank—a good four mile 
the way we go. They gits what they 
can, and takes their chance whatever it is. 
Sometimes they’re done altogether. A 
boy may foller the "bus all the way on 
the hunt arter a gentleman’s luggage, 
and never git it at last—’eause why, d’ye 
see, a cab may take it out of his mouth, 
or a kind-hearted swell may think that a 








looking forward to the accumulation of | chap as will run four miles arter a trunk 
sufficient capital for a start in the “gene- | is perhaps likely to bolt with it when he’s 
ral line,” including “ murphies and black got it. "Tis all a chance. I wish ’em 
diamonds,” which is to lead them onwards | better luck, that’s all.” “A hard penny 
and upwards to respectability and for- | indeed,” thought I; “and a proof that 
tune. 


these poor, ragged vagabonds, are willing 
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at any rate to get one honestly if they 
ean.” 

The first passenger with luggage got 
out at Tottenham Court Road ; his bag- 
gage was hauled from the roof and lifted 
upon the shoulders of one of our running 
attendants by the conductor, who seemed 
to look upon the ceremony asa matter of 
course. Away marched the little bare- 
legged Atlas at the heels of the passen- 
ger towards the Hampstead Road, and 
the omnibus proceeded on its route ac- 
companied by the remaining five. The 
next stoppage was at Euston Square ; 
and the porterage, being only from the 
omnibus to the North-Western Railway 
station, was but a two-penny job. At 
King’s Cross we discharged another pas- 
senger, and lost another ragged attendant. 
At the Angel, Islington, two more disap- 
peared ; and the vehicle, on the roof of 
which my own was the only remaining 
luggage, proceeded onwards to the Bank. 
Onward at its side, with bare feet padding 
the dusty road, now at the rate of nearly 
eight miles an hour, came a flaxen-headed 
country lad of fourteen, now and then 
scanning my face with eager glances, and 
pulling an obeisance at his straggling 
locks as they fluttered in the wind. 
When at length we stopped at the Bank, 
the little fellow had to fight for the pos- 
session of the portmanteau, which he did 
with a vigour almost amounting to des- 
peration, with a half-drunken porter of 
forty, who was standing on the look-out. 
Finding himself likely to be worsted in 
the contest, he appealed to me with a 
look which a flint could not have resist- 
ed, and I felt myself compelled to inter- 
fere to procure him the job. He volun- 
teered to carry the object of contention 
to Paternoster Row for 4d., after having 
run at least four miles in a broiling sun 
to make sure of the commission. He 
kept close to my side, as though fearful 
of incurring suspicion, either by going too 
fast or by lagging behind, and civilly bore 
the burden up stairs to the second land- 
ing before holding out his hand for pay- 
ment. In answer to my questions, he 
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told me that he should immediately start 
back again by the shortest cut to Pad- 
dington, there being no chance of a job 
by the return journey. He said he could 
get back in forty-five minutes in a direct 
line without much running, and that they 
could do three journeysa day. <A good 
day was worth 1s. 3d. or 1s. 4d., a bad 
one, 8d. or 9d. He thought he made 
about 5s. a week out of it, but it was 
very hard work, and his victuals cost him 
all he got, except 6d. for lodging. He 
added that it would never do to run in 
shoes or boots—the gains would all go in 
leather: “ the sole of a shoe wears out 
in no time when a boy’s a runnin’ all day 
long, while the sole of a fellar’s foot only 
gits the thicker for it.” His time was too 
fully oceupied to allow of much ques- 
tioning ; and having received his coin, he 
was off westward like a shot, to rejoin 
his comrades at the railway terminus. 
These poor fellows work in bands, 
and find their security in sticking closely 
to each other. Its only when one is left 
alone at the end of a journey that a sta- 
tionary porter has a chance against them. 
Together they would infallibly chase 
away any interloper who should presume 
to attempt to bag the game which they 
had conjointly hunted down. There is no 
doubt that they rely a great deal, as they 
have reason to do, upon the sympathy of 
the passengers, some of whom find no 
small amusement in the race so pertina- 
ciously maintained for the chance of a 
trifling reward. I am not sorry to ob- 
serve that since the increase of employ- 
ment for all classes which has arisen 
from the impetus of the Great Exhibition, 
their numbers have been materially thin- 
ned. They have been in some sort re- 
placed by numerous gangs of country- 
bred urchins, who make a trade of follow- 
ing the suburban omnibuses, and tum- 
bling heels over head, or “ wheeling” for 
a hundred yards together on outstretch- 
ed hands and feet, after the manner of 
the gipsy broods, who, in times gone by, 
swarmed in the track of the old stage- 
coaches, cutting capers for the halfpence 
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of the outsiders—an occupation that will 
most assuredly cease to be remunerative 
when London is again reduced to its 
average population. 


Bob Rudge is the son of a “navvie” em- 
ployed on the Great Northern Railway. 
His father’s fifteen shillings a week has 
been made to undergo a very considerable 
stretching in order to make it sufficient 
for the wants of eight young children, of 
whom Bob is the eldest, and he not yet 
sixteen. The mother has too much to 
do with her little troop of half-naked 
rebels to make any further attempt at 
industry than is manifested to the passers- 
by in the appearance of a small ginger- 
bread and apple-stall in front of the 
- blackened brick cottage in Maiden Lane. 
If the poor woman manages by her de- 
sultory traffic to pay the rent of the little 
domicile, she thinks herself well off. 
The number of undeniably good appetites 
beneath Mr. Rudge’s small roof has been 
long a source of perplexity to the honest 
man, and all of them would certainly 
have been reduced to occasional very: 
short commons if Bob had not, like a 
dutiful son, come to the rescue. Maiden 
Lane and its adjoining purlieus and pre- 
cincts, it should be known, are the El 
Dorado, the unbought paradise, of 
hungry donkeys. There and thereabouts 
are numberless small patches of unen- 
closed grass, half-lumbered with bricks 
and building materials, and destined to be 
built upon at no very distant date. 
These are plentifully pastured by asses 
too poorly ownered to boast of private 
lodgings, who browse patiently among 
the broken bricks and rubbish, and pick 
up a gratuitous livelihood, being turned 
out of the shafts and left to shift for 
themselves whenever relieved from duty, 
Man is ever the child of circumstances, 
and generally derives his knowledge, if 
indeed he gets any worth having, from 
his personal surroundings. Little Bob 
Rudge, like the rest of: us, caught up 
his experience from the lessons of his 
daily life. He was nurtured and dwelt 





among donkeys, and from the long habit 
of observing their predilections and pro- 
pensities, has at last struck out a business 
for himself, enabling him to relieve his 
parents of the burden of his maintenance, 
and further, to render valuable co-opera- 
tion towards that of the family. 

All round the suburbs of London, 
girding the metropolis in every direction, 
are miles upon miles of open sewéts and 
drains. The pedestrian who diverges 
from the beaten track is often only pre+ 
vented from walking into them by the 
kindly information of his olfactory nerves ; 
they are carried by numerous culverts 
under the New River in the north, and 
under the roads and railways in the east 
and south: the aristocratic nostrils of the 
west have voted them a nuisance, and 
there they abound in less profusion; but 
everywhere their odors ascend and flavor 
the country air which the retired citizen 
imagines he is inhaling ff all its purity. 
But the poison of one man is the meat of 
another, and this interminable source of 
disease and death little Bob Rudge has 
made the foundation of his traffic. The 
banks of these endless ditches and drains 
are everywhere covered with a rank and 
luxurious vegetation, chiefly consisting 
of a gigantic species of succulent grass 
rising on long reedy stems, which is to a 
donkey what turtle soup is to an alder- 
man. This Master Bob collects and sells 
by the sackful to the owners of asses; 
not to the poverty-stricken proprietors of 
the squatting herds in his own immediate 
neighborhood, but to the thriving owners 
of the lively brutes who, on Hampstead 
Heath, and other such places of fashion- 
able resort, amble flauntingly in milk- 
white drapery beneath the soft tide. 
saddles of the frolic fair, or plod quietly 
along, guided by the feeble hand of the 
consumptive invalid. 

Bob’s profession is anything but a sine- 
cure. He began by being his own beast 
of burden. I met him two years ago, 
armed with a short sickle and a sack six 
feet long ; he was levelling the herbage 
on the bank of a ditch, and ramming it 
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into his bag. Not being at all in the 
secret, I questioned him as to the use of 
his crop. 

“ What is it for?” said he: “why for the 
mokes to be sure. Don’t they like it— 
jest !” 

“ You don’t pretend that they prefer it 
to grass or hay ?” 

“Don’t they though? They prefer it 

_to anyffink. If you got a moke you jest 
try him’; if you lives handy here, I'll be 
proud to sarve yer. Bless your ’art, 
about three bags on it turns ’em out as 
sleek as a mole, Vy, look ’ere; it’s 
pretty nigh all juice—aint it?” With that 
he squeezed a handful of the reedy grass 
till his fingers were dripping with mois- 
ture. “The mokes is no fools, whatever 
you think on ’em: they likes gravy in 
their meat as well as Christians. He, he! 
You don’t catch ’em leavin’ on it till ’tis 
all gone, I ean tell yer. I could sell ten 
times as muchas I do if I could git it, 
only ’tis so fur to take it. This ’ere ’s a- 
goin’ to Camden Town, more nor two 
mile. If I had a moke o’ my own I'd do 
well.” 

By this time he had reaped a dozen 
yards of the bank, and cut enough to fill 
his bag. He rammed it in with his head 
and shoulders as the sack Jay upon the 
ground, until it was tight enough to 
stand upright. Raising it on end till it 
towered far above his head, he stooped, 
and buckling it round his waist by straps 
stitched to the sacking, walked off with 
bended back, the ponderous load project- 
ing forwards over his head, like the coffin 
of Daniel Lambert on the back of a Lilli- 
putian undertaker. 

Bob has now grown quite the little 
man of business. His ambition is gratified, 
for he has two “ mokes” of his own, and 
is doing a smart trade as commissariat to 
a pretty numerous regiment of donkeys, 
if one may judge by the palpable im- 
provement in his costume and the ex- 
pression of his confident face. He reaps 
and sells his crops without paying rent, 
taxes, or tithe. The paternal cottage 
has been lately painted and whitewashed ; 
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little Dick has made his first appearance 
in a shirt; and a neat-boarded shed, well 
pitched with tar and weather-proof, in 
the rear of the dwelling, gives token at 
once of Bob’s prosperity and his humane 
eare for the comforts of his friends and 
benefactors the mokes, who have helped 
in bringing it about. How he employs 
his time and his donkey-power in winter 
is a secret which, not being in his confi- 
dence, I have not been able to fathom. I 
have no doubt that he has found a market 
for both, and turns them to good account. 
I encountered him only a few days ago 
in a field not far from the Seven Sisters’ 
Road. He was accompanied by young 
Dick; both were busy “reaping where 
they had not sown ;” and their allies the 
mokes, tethered to a hurdle in an adjoin- 
ing lane, stood witnessing the operation 
through a gap in the hedge with cha- 


racteristic satisfaction, 
(Cham. Ed, Jour. 
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*Twas a beautiful gift from a white-haired 
man, 
To his white-haired brother sending, 
A staff for the weary to lean upon, 
As his steps to the grave were tending. 


And he felt that nature requires support, 
Ere she sleeps on the lap of her mother ; 
And he knew that a branch from his child- 

hood’s home 
Would sustain him, as would no other ; 


Bearing his spirit through days lang syne 
To scenes of freshness and beauty, 
When the friends of his youth around him 
smiled, 
And life seemed a pleasant duty. 


And friends still live ; else why this gift 
From a dear and distant brother ? 

’Tis a simple thing, yet it speaks to the heart, 
As the voice of a gentle mother. 


Oh! love in life’s morn is beautiful ; 
More beautiful at even ; 

May it bear ye both as a faithful staff 
To the pearly gates of Heaven! 
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CONSPIRACY OF- THE CLOCKS. new pontiff; and being presented by his 
alee am ; uncle, Cardinal Farnese, the young prince 


Wuen Cardinal Montalto assumed the | met the reception due to his rank and to 
tiara under the title of Sixtus V., ‘he| his merit, Already his talents and 
speedily threw off the disguise which had | courage gave promise of his becoming a 
enveloped his former life, smoothed the | worthy successor to his father; and the 
wrinkles from his now proud forehead,| Roman nobles vied with each other in 
raised his piereing eyes—heretofore cau-| doing honor to the heir of one of the 
tiously veiled by their downeast lids—| richest duchies in the peninsula, On the 
and made the astounded conclave know} evening after his arrival he w vited 
that in place of a docile instrument they| by Prinee Cesarini to a magnificent 
had elected an intlexible master. Many | banquet. Wine flowed freely, and the 
glaring abuses existed in Rome, and these | night waxed late, when the gay guests 
the new pope determined to reform. It | began to discuss the recent edict of his 
was the custom for the nobles, whether | holiness. Several wild young spirits, 
foreigners or natives, to be escorted| and amongst them Ranuecio, declared 
whenever they went out by a numerous | themselves ready to brave it openly. 
body of pages, valets, soldiers, and fol-| Next morning, however, when sobered by 
- lowers of all kinds, armed, like their | sleep, they all, with one exception, judged 
masters, to their teeth. Sometimes a|it expedient to forget their bravado. 
noble’s “following” resembled an army | Ranuccio alone felt a streng desire to try 
rather than an escort; and it frequently | conclusions with the pope. Although a 
happened that when two such parties | feudatory of the holy see, he was not a 
met in a narrow street, a violent struggle | Roman, and he was a prince. Sixtus V. 
for precedence would take place, and | would probably think twice before touch- 
blood be freely shed by those who had | ing a head that was almost crowned. Be- 
had no previous cause of quarrel. Hence | sides, youths of twenty love adventure, 
came the warlike meaning—which it still | and it is not every day that one can enjoy 
retains—of the word rencontre. Sixtus the pleasure of putting a pope in a di- 
V. resolved to put down this practice, | lemma. Ranuecio, in short, went to the 
and seized the opportunity of an unusu-| Vatican and asked an audience of his 
ally fieree combat taking place on Easter-| holiness, It was immediately granted, 
day, within the very precincts of St, | and the prince, after having, according to 
Peter's. the custom, knelt three times, managed 
Next morning an official notice was | adroitly to let fall at the very feet of 
posted on the city walls, prohibiting every | Sixtus a pair of pistols loaded to the 
noble without exception from being fol-| muzzle. 
lowed by more than twenty attendants.| Such audacity could not go unpunished. 
Every one also, of whatever degree, who | Without a moment’s hesitation the pope 
should himself carry, or cause his people | summoned his guards, and ordered them 
to carry, any sort of fire-arms (pocket-| to arrest and convey to Fort St. Angelo 
pistols being especially mentioned),| the son of the Duke of Parma, who had 
should thereby incur the penalty of| justeondemned himself to death. War 
death. At this notice Pasquin jested,| might be declared on the morrow; an 
and the nobles laughed, but no one dared | outraged father might come, sword in 
to indulge in bravado, until the following | hand, to demand the life and liberty of 
incident occurred. his son. What cared Sixtus? He was 
Just after the promulgation of the | resolved to restore but a corpse. 
pope’s orders, Ranuccio Farnese, the only| The news spread quickly : so much au- 
son of the Duke of Parma, arrived in| dacity on one side and so much firmness 
Rome. His first care was to wait on the | on the other seemed almost incredible, 
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Cardinal Farnese hastened to the Vatican, 
and, falling at the feet of the pope, with 
tears in his eyes pleaded his nephew's 
cause. He spoke of the youth of the 
culprit and the loyalty of his father, who 
was then in Flanders fighting the battles 
of the holy see. Ranuecio had been but 
two days in Rome—might he not fairly 
be —- ignorant of the new enact- 
ment ® Then he belonged to a powerful 
house, which it might not be prudent for 
ever his holiness to offend; and, finally, 
he was closely related by blood to the 
late pope, Paul III. 

The holy father’s reply was cruelly 
decisive. “'The law,” he said, “ makes no 
distinction: a criminal is a criminal, and 
nothing more. The Vicegerent of God 
on earth, my justice, like His, must be 
impartial; nor dare I exercise clemency, 
which would be nothing but weakness.” 

The cardinal bent his head and retired. 

Besieged incessantly by fresh supplica- 
tions from various influential quarters, 
the pope sent for Monsignor Angeli, the 
governor of Fort St. Angelo. To him 
he gave imperative orders, that precisely 
at twenty-four o’clock* that evening his 
illustrious prisoner’s head should be 
struck off. 

The governor returned to the castle, 
and signified to Ranuccio that he had but 
two hours to live. The young man 
laughed in his face, and began to eat his 
supper. He could not bring himself to 
believe that he, the heir-apparent of the 
Duke of Parma, could be seriously 
menaced with death by an obscure 
monk, whose only title to the pontificate 
seemed to have been his age and decrepi- 
tude. Yet speedily the threat seemed to 
him less worthy of derision, when he saw 
from his window a scaffold, bearing a 
hatchet and a block, in process of erec- 
tion. But who can describe his dismay 
when his room was entered by a monk, 
who came to administer the last rites of 
the church, followed by the executioner, 
asking for his last orders ! 


* In Italy the hours are reckoned from 1 to 24, com- 
mencing at cunset. 





Meantime Cardinal Farnese was not 
idle. He consulted with his friend, 
Count Olivarés, ambassador from the 
court of Spain, and they resolved to at- 
tempt to obtain by stratagem what had 
been refused to their prayers. Two 
precious hours remained. 

“Our only plan,” said the cardinal, “is 
to stop the striking of all the public 
clocks in Rome! Meantime do you oc- 
cupy Angeli’s attention.” 

His eminence possessed great influence 
in the city, and, moreover, the control of 
the public clocks belonged to his pre- 
rogative. At the appointed hour, as if 
by magic, time changed his noisy course 
into a silent flight. Two clocks, those of 
St. Peter and St. Angelo, were put back 
twenty minutes. Their proximity to the 
prison required this change, and the car- 
dinal’s authority secured the inviolable 
secresy of every one concerned in the 
plot. 

The execution was to be private: but 
Olivarés, in his quality of ambassador, 
was permitted to remain with the gover- 
nor. A single glance assured him that 
the clock was going right—that is to say, 
that it was quite wrong. Already the in- 
ner court was filled with soldiers under 
arms, and monks chanting the solemn 
“ Dies Ire.” Every thing was prepared 
save the victim. Olivarés was with An- 
geli, and a scene commenced at once ter- 
rible and burlesque. The ambassador, 
in order to gain time, began to converse 
on every imaginable subject, but the go- 
vernor would not listen. 

“ My orders,” he said, “are imperative. 
At the first stroke of the clock all will be 
over.” 

“ But the pope may change his mind.” 
Without replying, the terrible Angeli 
walked impatiently up and down the room, 
watching for the striking of his clock. He 
called: a soldier appeared. “ Is all prepar- 
ed?” All was prepared : the attendants, like 
their master, were only waiting for the 
hour. 

“°Tis strange,” muttered the governor. 
“T should have thought”——— 
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“ At least,” interrupted Olivarés, “if you | repeated ; “ the criminal’s name would 
will not delay, do not anticipate.” And | suffice. Why these words, ‘The body of?” 


monsignor resumed his hasty walk be- | 


“ What stops you ?” cried the cardinal, 


tween the door and window, listening for | at that perilous moment looking paler 


the fatal sound which the faithful tongue 
of the clock still refused to utter. 
Despite of the delay, however, the fa- 
tal hour approached. Ten minutes more, 
and Ranuccio’s fate would be sealed. 
Meanwhile the cardinal repaired to the 


pope. As he entered, Sixtus drew out | 


his watch, and his eyes sparkled with re- 
vengeful joy. On the testimony of that 
unerring time-piece Ranuccio was alrea- 
dy executed. 

“What seek you?” asked his holiness. 

“The body of my nephew, that I may 
convey it to Parma. 
happy boy repose in the tomb of his an- 
cestors.” 

“ Did he die like a christian ?” 

“ Like a saint,” cried the cardinal, tremb- 
ling at a moment’s delay. Sixtus V. 
traced the following words: “We order 
our governor of Fort St. Angelo to de- 
liver up to his eminence the body of Ra- 
nuccio Farnese.” Having sealed it with 
the pontifical signet, he gave it to the car- 
dinal. 

Arrived at the palace gates, Farnese, 
agitated between fear and hope, hastened 
to demand an entrance. A profound si- 
lence reigned within, broken only by the 
distant note of the “ De profundis.” He 
rushed towards the court. Was he too 
late?—had his stratagem sueceeded? 
One look would decide. He raised his 
eyes—his nephew still lived. His neek 
bare, and his hands tied, he knelt beside 
the block, between a priest and the exe- 
cutioner, faintly uttering the words of his 
last prayer. Suddenly the chanting 
ceased ; the cardinal flew towards the go- 
vernor. Ere he could speak, his gestures 
and his countenance lied for him. 

“ A pardon! a pardon!” exclaimed Oli- 
varés. The soldiers shouted. The exe- 
cutioner began to unloose his victim, when 
a sign from Angeli made him pause. The 
governor read and reread the missive. 

“The body of Ranuceio Farnese !” he 


At least let the un- | 





than his nephew. 

“Read!” replied Angeli, handing him 
the pope’s letter. 

“Js that all ?” said his eminence, foreing 
a smile and pointing to the clock. “ Look 
at the hour; it still wants two minutes of 
the time, andI received that paper from 
his holiness more than a quarter of an 
hour since.” 

The governor bowed; the argument 
was irresistible. Ranuccio was given up 
to his deliverers. A carriage, with four 
fleet horses, waited outside the prison, 
and in a few moments the cardinal and the 
young prince were galloping along the 
road to Parma. Just then the clocks of 
Rome pealed forth in unison, as if re- 
joicing that by their judicious silence they 
had gained their master’s cause. It might 
be well if lawyers in our day would 
sometimes follow their example. 

Monsignor Angeli, as the chronicle re- 
lates, was rather astonished at the rapid 
flight of time after his prisoner’s depart- 
ure. In fact, the next hour seemed to 
him as short as its predecessor was long. 
This phenomenon, due to the simple sys- 
tem of compensation, was ascribed by 
him to the peaceful state of his con- 
science. Although inflexible in the dis- 
charge of what he esteemed his duty, he 
was in reality a kind hearted man, and 
felt sincere pleasure at what he honestly 
believed to be Ranuccio’s pardon. 

On the morrow the Spanish ambassa- 
dor was the first to congratulate Sixtus 
V., with admirable sang froid, on his truly 
pious clemency. Olivarés was only a 
diplomatist, but he played his part as well 
as if he had been a cardinal, and made 
every one believe that he had been the 
dupe of his accomplice. He had good 
reasons forso acting. His master, Philip 
IL, seldom jested, more especially when 
the subject of the joke was the infallible 
head of the church; and he strongly sus- 
pected that the clocks of Madrid might 
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prove less complaisant than those at 
Rome. 

Poor Angeli was the only sufferer. For 
no other crime than that of not wearing 
a watch, the pope deprived him of his 
office, and imprisoned him for some time 
in Fort St. Angelo. As to Cardinal Far- 
nese, renouncing all the praises and con- 
gratulations of his friends at Rome, he 
prudently remained an absentee. 

[From the French of Edouard Foussier. 








STANZAS, 


Tue following stanzas are copied from 
Barker’s (breeches) Bible, 1594. They 
are well worth preserving, for their terse- 
ness, vigor and pithiness, notwithstanding 
the ruggedness of the versification. 


OF THE INCOMPARABLE TREASURE OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES, WITH A PRAYER FOR 
THE TRUE VSE OF YE SAME. 


Here is the spring where waters flowe, 
to quench our heate of sinne: 

Here is the tree where trueth doth grow, 
to leade our liues therein : 

Here is the Iudge that stints the strife, 
when men’s deuices faile : 

Here is the bread that feedes the life 
that death cannot assaile. 

The tidings of saluation deare, 
comes to our eares from hence : 

The fortress of our faith is here, 
and shielde of our defence. 

Then be not like the hogge that hath 
a pearle at his desire ; 

And takes more pleasure in the trough, 
and wallowing in the mire; 

Reade not this booke in any case, 
but with a single eye ; 

Reade not but first desire God’s grace 
to’vnderstand thereby ; 

Pray still in faith with this respect, 
to fructifie therein, 

That knowledge may bring this effect 
to mortifie thy sinne. 

Then happy thou in all thy life, 
what so to thee befalles ; 

Yea, double happie shalt thou be 
when God by death thee calles. 
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MacuiaBecui was born at Florence, on 
the 29th of October, 1633. His parents 
were of so low and mean a rank, that 
they were well satisfied when they 
had got him into the service of a man 
who sold greens. He had never learned 
to read, and yet he was perpetually poring 
over the leaves of old books, that were 
used as waste paper in his master’s shop. 

A bookseller who lived in the neigh- 
borhood, and who had often observed this, 
and knew the boy could not read, asked 
him what he meant by looking so much 
at the printed paper. He said thathe did 
not know how it was, but that he loved 
it of all things; that he was very un- 
easy in the business he was in and should 
be the happiest creature in the world, if 
he could live with him, who had always 
so many books about him. The book- 
seller was pleased with his answer, and at 
last told him, that, if his master was will- 
ing to part with him, he would take him. 

Young Magliabechi was highly delight- 
ed, and the more so, when his master, at 
the bookseller’s request, gave him leave 
to go. He went, therefore, direetly to 
his new and much desired business, and 
had not been long in it, before he could 
find any book that was asked for, as read- 
ily as the bookseller himself. Some time 
after this he learned to read, and from 
this time forth, whenever he could find a 
moment's leisure, he was found with a 
book in his hand. 

He seems never to have applied him- 
self to any particular study. An inclina- 
tion for reading was his ruling passion, 
and a prodigious memory his great talent. 
He read every book almost indifferently, 
as they happened to come into his hands, 
and that with a surprising quickness, and 
yet retained not only the sense, but often 
all the words, and the very manner of 
spelling. 

His extraordinary application and tal- 
ents soon recommended him to Ermini, 
librarian to the Cardinal of Medicis, and 
Marmi, the great duke’s librarian. He 
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was by them introduced into the eonver- 
sations of the learned, and made known 
at court; and he began to be looked up- 
on everywhere as a prodigy, particularly 
for vast and unbounded memory. 

It is said that there was a trial made of 
the force of his memory, which, if true, 
is very amazing. A gentleman of Flo- 
rence, who had written a piece which was 
to be printed, lent the manuscript to Mag- 
liabechi, and some time after it had been 
returned, went to him, with a melancholy 
face, and pretended to have met with a 
most unhappy accident, by which, he said, 
he had lost his manuscript. The author 
seemed almost inconsolable for the loss 
of his work, and entreated Magliabechi 
to try to recollect as much of it as he pos- 
- sibly could, and write it down. Maglia- 
bechi assured him he would, and, on set- 
ting about it, wrote down the whole man- 
uscript, without missing a word. 

By treasuring up everything he read 
in so strange a manner, or at least the 
subject and all the principal parts of the 
books he ran over, his head became, at 
last, as one one of his acquaintances ex- 
pressed himself, “a universal index, both 
of titles and matter.” 

By this time Magliabechi was grown 
so famous for the vast extent of his read- 
ing and his amazing retention of what he 
read, that it began to grow common 
amongst the learned, to consult him when 
they were writing on any subject. Thus, 
for instance, if a priest was composing a 
panegyrie on a particular saint, Magliabe- 
chi would, on his applying to him, inform 
him what writers had spoken favorably of 
the saint, and in what part of their works 
the commendations were to be found; in 
some cases to the number of above one 
hundred authors. He would tell him not 
only who had treated of his subject ex- 
pressly, but also who had only touched 
upon it accidentally, in writing on other 
subjects ; both of which he did with the 
greatest exactness, naming the author, the 
words, and often the very‘number of the 
page, in which they were inserted. He 
did this so nen, 90 readily, and so exact- 
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ly, that he came at last to be looked upon 
almost as an oracle. 

Latterly, he read the title-pages only ; 
then dipped here and there into the pre- 
face, dedication, and advertisements if 
there were any; and then cast his eyes on 
each of the divisions and different see- 
tions or chapters of the book; and thus 
he conceived the matter almost as com- 
pletely as if he had read it at full length. 

Magliabechi had a local memory, too, of 
the places where every book stood; as in 
his master’s shop at first, and in the Pitti, 
and several other libraries afterwards; 
and seems to have carried this even far- 
ther than to the collection of books with 
which he was personally acquainted. One 
day, the great duke sent for him, after he 
was his librarian, to ask him whether he 
could procure for hima book that was 
particularly scarce. “No, sir,” answered 
Magliabechi, “ it is impossible; for there 
is but one in the world; that is in the 
grand seignior’s library at Constantinople, 
and is the seventh book, on the seventh 
shelf, on the right hand as you go in.” 

Although Magliabechi lived so seden- 
tary a life, and studied so intensely, he 
arrived to a good old age. He died in 
his eighty-first year, on July 14, 1714. 
By his will he left a very fine library, of 
his own collection, for the use of the pub- 
lic, with a fund to maintain it; and the 
surplus, if any, to be given to the poor. 

He was not an ecclesiastic, but chose 
never to marry; and was negligent even 
to slovenliness, in his dress. His appear- 
ance was such as must have been far from 
engaging the affections of a lady; and 
his face, in particular, judging from the 
representations of him in busts, medals 
and portraits, would have rather preju- 
diced his suit than advanced it. He re- 
ceived his friends, and those who came to 
consult him on any points of literature, 
in a civil and obliging manner; though, 
in general, he had almost the air of a 
savage, and even affected it. 

In his manner of living, he affected the 
character of Diogenes ; three hard eggs, 
and a draught or two of water were his 
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more usual repast. When any one went 
to see him, he was found lolling in a sort 
of fixed wooden cradle, in the middle of 
his study, with a multitude of books— 
some thrown in heaps, and others scatter- 
ed about the floor—all around him; and 
this his cradle, or bed, attached to the 
nearest pile of books by a number of 
cobwebs. At the entrance of visitors, he 
was accustomed to call out to them not 
to hurt his spiders. 

Thus lived and died Magliabechi, in 
the midst of public applause; and with 
such an affluence, for all the latter part of 
his life, as very few persons have ever pro- 
cured by their knowledge or learning. 

His vast knowledge of books induced 
Cosmo III. to do him the honor of 
making him his librarian; and what 
a happiness it must have been to 
Magliabechi, who delighted in nothing 
so much as reading, to have the com- 
mand of such a collection of books as 
that in the great duke’s palace. He was 
also very conversant with the books in the 
Lorenzo library ; and had the keeping of 
those of Leopoldo and Francesco Maria, 
the two cardinals of ‘Tuscany. 

And yet even all this did not satisfy his 
extensive appetite, for he had read almost 
all books, that ‘is, the greatest part of 
those printed before his time, and all in 
it; for it was latterly a general custom, 
not only among authors, but of the prin- 
ters too of those times, to make him a 
present of a copy of whatever they pub- 
lished. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Duke 
of Tuscany, as Magliabechi assured Lord 
Raley, had become jealous of the atten- 
tion he was receiving from foreigners, as 
those literary strangers usually went first 
to see Magliabechi before they called on 
the Grand Duke. 


A sIGN-Boarp, near Shrewsbury, (Eng.) 
has the following classical inscription :— 
“ All parsons found fyghting or trepussin 
on this grownd will be xekuted with the 
utmost wigger of the law.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLING, 


TRAVELLING on the continent is not, ge- 
nerally speaking, so rapid as in England. 
The roads are not inferior to ours, but 
the carriages are heavier and the horses 
not in so good condition; therefore it is 
seldom that a diligence or private carriage 
goes much more than six miles an hour. 
This rate of speed suits the wishes of 
continental people, who are rarely in a 
hurry about anything—the idea of a bu- 
siness-value for time being scarcely 
known amongst them. An Englishman 
chafes under it; but it is to little purpose, 
for it is scarcely possible to induce any 
driver or conductor to make haste. The 
same moderation of speed has been main- 
tained in the railways. Sixteen miles an 
hour may be stated as the ordinary rate 
of progress in that mode of conveyance. 
One does not find so much as twenty ex- 
cept in Belgium, where business princi- 
ples are more in vogue, but they may be 
presumed to be in some degree affected 
by English ideas. 

It is not merely that movement is slow, 
but there are many impediments that 
cause a consumption of time. Continen- 
tal people must have a great deal of ac- 
counting about everything. The comptoir 
is always a most conspicuous and impor- 
tant part of a business establishment. 
Billets charged with minute specifications 
have to be taken out beforehand for even 
trifling distances by an omnibus. You 
may come at the moment of starting, find 
an empty place, and offer the money ; but 
that won’t do. You must walk into a 
bureau, and go through the formality of 
taking out a ticket. So it is at railway- 
stations. ‘The simplicity of the ordinary 
transaction in England—the purchase of 
a ticket at the counter perhaps three mi- 
nutes before the hour of starting—is to- 
tally inconceivable to our friends abroad. 
You probably are sent away from your 
hotel an hour before the time of starting, 
and you will find it well to be as near 
this time beforehand as possible. On 
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arriving, you have to engage and fee one 
of the railway porters to take your lug- 
gage to a comptoir, that it may be weigh- 
ed; for in most places every pound of it 
has to be paid for, and nowhere is it 
wholly free. You have to go to this 
place, full of coarse bustle and noise, and 
wait till your turn for weighing arrives, 
when your porter announces its weight, 
and hands you a billet expressive of that 
particular, and of the appropriate charge, 
together with the number put upon the | 
various packages as a guidance to your | 
ultimately claiming them at the end of 
your journey. You then go to another 
bureau and take out your personal billet. 
Sometimes you are required to take out 





sary preliminary to getting your baggage 
expedited, This happens where as an 
essential preliminary to getting a billet of | 
either kind, you have to get another piece 
of business to transact—namely, to go 
through an office where your passport is 
inspected, or at least to shew that docu- 
ment to a gendarme standing by. We 
lately found it so in Prussia, in Saxony, 
and in the Austrian dominions. Now, 
all these matters require some time ; for, | 
be it observed, a billet is not stamped as | 
with us. It has to be partly written, the | 
writing has to be dried by sand (a thing | 
nearly obsolete in English stationery, but | 
in universal use abroad), and it has also 
to be cut by scissors out of abook. The | 
slow, pedantic formality of the whole af- 
fair is very trying to an Englishman’s im- 








floor in a state disgustingly filthy. On the 
whole, it is a most disagreeable half-hour 
or three-quarters which it requires to al- 
low a traveller to start on a continental 
railway journey, When it is for a short 
distance, so much time may well be much 
grudged. We lately went from Verona 
to Mantua, in order to look on those 
Mincio-laved fields where Virgil once 
lived, and which one still associates with 
the idea of his Melibceuses. and Daphnes. 
The railway journey required strictly one 
hour, but it was made nearly three by the 
omnibus journeys to and from stations, 
the preliminary, and the consequent for- 
malities. Our passport was examined 
both in leaving Verona and in entering 
Mantua. One fact in the return is suffi- 
cient to shew the small value set upon 
time in that part of the world: the omni- 
buses commenced their round of the 
hotels in Mantua for the taking up of 
passengers at half-past four, and were off 
on their way out o1 town at a quarter to 
five, for a train which was to start from 
the station—a mile and a half distant—at 
six. This was more time than was strictly 
necessary ; but the reason appeared when 
we found the omnibuses in time to re- 
ceive and carry back to Mantua the pas- 
sengers who came in by a train from 
Verona at about twenty minutes past 
five! 

On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the formality and deliberation with 
which the continental railways are man- 
aged are attended by an apparent safety 


patient temper; but he cannot help him-| to the passengers. Accidents are com- 
self. After all, he has to go to the salle | paratively rare on these railways. The 
or waiting-room appropriate to the parti- | continentalist is not in a hurry, and he 
cular class indicated in his ticket (shew- | does not object to being treated with a 
ing his ticket before he is allowed to | kind of military rigour by the officials: 
enter), and there remain till the proper | he appears thus to benefit in point of se- 
moment, when the doors will be thrown | curity for life and limb. The English- 
open, and the travellers allowed to take | man grudges to misspend a minute, and 
their places in the carriages. And this is | he occasionally gets smashed. It is now 
apt to be a trying part of the business to | indeed generally asserted that the appal- 
an Englishwoman, as in Germany she will | ling frequency of railway accidents in 


scarcely fail to find every man present | England is owing chiefly, if not solely, to 


with a cigar or pipe in his mouth, the 
room full accordingly of smoke, and the 





the insufficiency of attendance or to cul- 
pable negligence; but we can entertain 
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no doubt that, other things being equal, 
the ratio of accidents must coincide in 
some degree with the hurry of the pro- 
cedure. One feels on a continental rail- 
way that he is treated like a slave, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that he is treated like a parcel ; 
but he also feéls that he is all but 
certain of coming safe to his journey’s 
end. 

Passports have been touched upon. It 
is a terrible business to the English con- 
tinental traveller, forming a subject of 
anxiety and trouble, and a cause of ex- 
petise at every place he comes to. He 
never can be safe for a moment without 
it; and yet it must occasionally be parted 
with in order to be examined by the po. 
lice. Returning to Berlin from a fore- 
noon’s visit to Potsdam, we lately found 
a cordon of soldiers drawn up across the 
platform, and all the passengers had to 
shew their passports before being allowed 
to leave the station. Our own passport 
being at this time in the hands of the po- 
lice, we should probably have been in some 
difficulty here had it not been for our 
commissionaire, who contrived to make 
his own certificate pass for us also. 
What would our London holiday-makers 
think if they could not visit Windsor 
without a similar detention on their re- 
turn to the Paddington station? The 
strictness is at present greatest in the 
Austrian dominions. At Vienna we 
wished to go to Presburg to visit an 
English friend who lives there. It is a 
two hours’ journey; but it cost us a con- 
siderable part of the previous day to make 
two attendances at the police-office, in 
order to give the explanations necessary 
before obtaining permission to go. Be- 
ing subsequently too late in our applica- 
tion at the police-office for our passport 
visé for Trieste, we had to wait an extra 
day in Vienna in order to obtain the do- 
eument. By a similar oversight, the 
consequence of misunderstanding an offi- 
cial, we had to wait a day in Trieste be- 
fore getting permission to go to Venice. 
Thus we lost two days out of five through 
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this troublesome formality—a consider- 
able loss of money to a party of three 
persons, but a greater joss in tedium and 
ill-humour. Such things are great draw- 
backs from the pleasures of a continental 
journey. In the Austrian railways one 
or two officers wearing their swords come 
in at the second-last station, and before 
the final stoppage of the train go through 
the carriages from end to end, examining 
the passports of the passengers. The 
poor passengers always appeared to us to 
have a sadly cowed look while under 
this process. It was a particularly pain- 
ful spectacle in Hungary and Lombardy, 
where everybody knows that the people 
are kept down purely by military force, 
We may here remark that the Austrian 
railways ate altogether in the hands of 
the government, which contemplates a pri- 
mary utility for them as means of trans- 
porting troops through its disaffected 
provinces. The filling up of a space, 
where a mountainous tract has to be 
crossed, is a stupendous piece of railway 
engineering. In passing along in the 
omnibuses, which at present form a pro- 
visional mode of transport, one sees the 
sections and bridgings for the line going 
on at an aérial height on the rough, 
woody mountain-side, and reflects how 
powerful must be the motive which com- 
pels a government notoriously embar- 
assed to push on so expensive a work. 
Meanwhile the unrailed intervals of the 
space are all furnished with electric lines 
for the communication of intelligence. It 
is curious to see the poles stretching 
across a moorland tract where there is no 
railway, and sometimes, for the sake of 
short cuts, not very near to the post- 
road, 

There is one comfort pretty gene- 
ral on the continent, for which the tra- 
veller feels himself in a great measure 
indebted to the rigid system of admi- 
nistrative discipline by which so many 
matters are conducted: we allude to 
the street carriages, which are almost 
everywhere under such regulations that 
attempts to overcharge are nearly pre- 
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vented. The one arrangement above all | encumbrances whatever. While eonvers~ 
others conductive to this good end is, ing with him you feel his breath like 
making the charge depend on time. | the air from an old disused chimney, as if 
Obviously, while there may be great | his windpipe were cased with ancient soot 
doubt about the distance which a street | all the way down. Throughout Austria 
carriage has travelléd, there need be none you can enter no public carriage where 
about the time occupied in the course. | you are safe from the persecution of to- 
We accordingly found in the cities where | baceo smoke, nor can you anywhere se- 
this plan prevails, that we could settle | cure an exemption from it in favour of 
with the drivers of street carriages in an | any ladies in your charge. Political feel- 
amicable spirit, and without an approach | ing has lately effected in Lombardy a 
to dispute, thus avoiding that worry to | “reform which probably refinement eould 
which every stranger in our English cities | never have accomplished—the people 
is subjected in dealing with that class of | having generally abandoned the use of 
men. We would instance Berlin and | tobaeco out of hatred forthe government, 
Baden-Baden as places where the time- | | which derives a revenue from the article. 


system, with some little fortification from | Would that some similar gust of senti- 


- Other regulations, works particularly well. | ment would banish the nuisance from 


Is it beyond hope that a system founded | other dominions of the House of Haps- 
on the best continental experience could | burg! One quickly perceives how smok- 
be introduced in England? We hardly | ing accords with the deliberate habits of 
know any department of publie service in | the German. Being never in a hurry, he 
which there is more need for reform than | has time to smoke; and being devoted to 
this. In Berlin the charge for one or two | smoking, he ean do nothing expeditiously. 
persons by a one-horse carriage is sixpence | It is a prominent feature of continental 
for a quarter of an hour, and one-and- | life all through the season of travel, that 
sixpence for an hour. An additional per- | multitudes of well-dressed men are con- 
son pays a half more. | tinually seen sitting in the open air in 

The physical distinction between the | front of the establishments called cafés. 
continent and England which most strikes | They generally content themselves with 
a traveller is with respect to the atmos- | some very innocent liquor—coffee or eau 
phere. A native of our cloudy island | sucré ; and thus provided, with a news- 
feels exhilirated by the pure, dry, blue | paper, and a few neighbours to converse 
air which envelops him abroad. There is | with, they will sit for hours, as if they 
a lustrous brightness over even city ob- | had no business to call them elsewhere. 
jects which one never sees at home. We We at one time felt pleased with the 
feel the air to be a fine medium in which sight of so many people making them- 
we are bathing—a novel and most pleas- | selves happy with such simple things ; but 
ing sensation. It is distressing in cen-| we have latterly begun to think the cus- 
tral Europe to observe the extent to | tom not very creditable. To be content- 
which, in towns, the natives persist in| ed with an amusement so puerile, so 
drugging their beautiful atmosphere with | insipid, and so slow, marks, we should 
tobacco-smoke. The German seems as | say, some default in the popular mind. 
if he would never willingly part with his |The men who spend much of their time 
pipe or cigar. He indulges his propen- | in this way must to some extent neglect 
sity without delicacy towards women or | their affairs. They can have little time 
strangers—at all hours and seasons: we | besides for improving their minds by 
have seen him keep the pipe in his mouth | study. They cannot be a progressive 
in situations of difficulty, or while engag- | people. There is a vicious circle in poli- 
ed in work, when an Englishman would | ties. If a people has no share in ruling, 
have deemed it neeessary to be free of alli its mental calibre becomes or remains 
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contracted ; and while its mental calibre is 
contracted, it eannot be fit for any share 
in the government. To this total inapti- 
tude and inexperience in which the conti- 
nental nations have hitherto been kept 
by their governments—as if it were ne- 
cessary to treat men in all situations and 
throughout all time as children—must 
mainly be attributed the sad failure of the 
democratic movement all over Europe in 
1848-9, by which, to all appearance, im- 
provement has been put back for a gene- 
ration. But this is rather a serious corol- 
lary to draw from a few remarks on the 
custom of dawdling over eau sucré ; and 
as our réle is not politics, it would per- 
haps be best to say no more on the sub- 
ject. 

One general remark that arises in our 
minds from a pretty long continental ex- 
cursion is, that though there is much to 
be pleased with in what one eats and 
drinks and hears and sees and feels when 
abroad, there is yet a felicity in the ‘con- 
dition of England which may well make 


an Englishman content with his own 
country. We have a kindly regard for 
all the neighbouring countries and peo- 
ple, and are no bigots on any point; but 
commend us after all to the tight little 
island ! 


Cham. Ed, Jour. 


LIFE AMONGST THE LOGGERS. 


Tue northern and elder States of the 
great American Union have ceased to be 
associated in our minds with those ideas 
of wild and romantic adventure which are 
inseparably connected with some of their 
younger brethren far west and south. 
There is nothing suggestive of romance 
in such names as New York, Maine, and 
Pennsylvania; cotton bales, keen traders 
and repudiated debts, drab eats, wooden 
cloeks, and counterfeit nutinegs, compose 
the equivocal and unpoetical visions they 
conjure up to the European imaginations. 
But drop we our eyes down the map to 
Jawless Arkansas, feverish Louisiana, and 
debatable Texas, or westwards to the 
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still newer State of California, and a host 
of stirring and picturesque associations 
throng upon our memory. Strange 
scenes and a motley array pass before 
us. Bands of hunters and trappers, 
scarcely more civilised than the Indians 
with whom they war, or gentler than the 
buffalo which yields them sport and food; 
predatory armies, for Mexico bound, keen 
for spoil and regardless of right ; caravans 
of adventurous gold-seekers braving the 
perilous passage of the Rocky Mountains ; 
hardy squatters, axe in hand, hewing them- 
selves a home in the heart of the wilder- 
ness; innumerable traits of courage and 
endurance — incredible sufferings and 
countless crimes—make up a picture-gal- 
lery unrivalled of its kind. In those dis- 
tricts, not a league of prairie, not a moun- 
tain or stream, not a bayou or barranca, 
but has derived recent and vivid interest 
from the animated sketches of Seatsfield, 
Ruxton, Wise, and a host of other graphic 
and vigorous delineators. 

As if to vindicate the claims to inter- 
est of the northern American provinces, 
a down-easter, Springer by name, who 
hails from the State of Maine, has exhi- 
bited, in a curious little volume, the ad- 
venturous side of life in his part of the 
Union. At a first glance, there would 
appear to be few created things whose 
history was likely to be less interesting 
than that of a Yankee pine-log. Get 
astride it with Springer, and paddle up 
the Penobscot, clearing rapids and other 
impediments as best you may on so un- 
promising a float—and, before reaching 
the place where it grew, you shall marvel 
at the skill and daring expended, and at 
the risks run to procure it. Springer, 
who was reared amongst the pine forests, 
which his axe afterwards helped to thin, 
is an enthusiastic woodsman, and feels 
“kinder jealous” that whilst the habits 
and adventures of many classes of his 
countrymen have occupied skilful writers 
and public attention, no chronicler should 
have been found for the deeds and perils 
of that numerous class to which he for 
some years belonged. To supply this 
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deficiency, he himself, although more 
used to handle axe than goose-quill, has 
written a plain and unpretending account 
of scenes and incidents which he shared 
in and witnessed. The freshness of the 
subject, and the honest earnestness of the 
man, would atone for clumsier treatment 
than it has met with at his hands. 

The second title of Mr. Springer’s 
book gives a clearer idea of its contents 
than the primary one. The volume 
comprises, suys the title-page, “ Winter 
camp-life among the Loggers, and wild- 
wood adventure, with descriptions of 
lumbering operations on the various 
rivers of Maine and New Brunswick.” 
It is divided into three parts ; the first and 
shortest being a dissertation on forest 


- trees, with particular reference to those | 
of America; the second, entitled “The | 
Pine-Tree, or Forest Life,” giving an ac- | 


count of wood-cutting operations; the 


third, “ River Life,” detailing the progress | 


of the timber from the forest to the 
“boom,” or depdt. The chief interest 
of the book begins with the second chap- 
ter of the second part, wherein is de- 
scribed the commencement of the labors 
of a gang of “loggers,” or wood-cutters. 
In the hunt after timber, as after certain 
animals, the first thing to be done is to 
mark the whereabout of your game pre- 
paratory to starting in its pursuit. On 
the eve of the chase the keeper recon- 
noitres the retreat of the wild boar. Be- 
fore a party of loggers proceed to estab- 
lish a camp and pass the winter wood- 
cuttin®, they send out scouts to ascer- 
tain where timber is plenty. Thirty 
years since, this was scarcely necessary— 
the pine, that forest king of the northern 
States, abounded on every side. Fifty 
years hence—so it is estimated by those 
best qualified to judge—the vast pine 
forests, through which the Penobscot 
flows, will be on the eve of extinction. 
Now is the intermediate stage. A man 
cannot, as he formerly could, step from 
his house to his day’s work ; but research 
and labor still command a rich timber 
harvest. Exploring expeditions may be 
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made at any period of the year, but 
| autumn is the favorite season. They con- 
| sist, generally, of only two or three men, 
accustomed to the business, who, provided 
| with the necessary provisions, with a 
| coffee-pot and a blanket, axe, rifle, and 
| ammunition, embark on skiff or bateau, 
'and pole and paddle their way two 
‘hundred miles or more up the Penobscot 
lor the St. Croix, and their numerous 
| tributaries. On reaching the district it 
_is proposed to explore, the boat is hauled 
ashore and turned bottom upwards, the 
load of stores is divided amongst the 
party, and they strike into the forest, rous- 
| ing, on their passage, the stately moose, 
the timid deer, the roaming black bear, 
| and many an inferior denizen of the lone- 
some wilderness. They now begin 
“ prospecting.” Often the thickness of 
the forest and the uneven surface of the 
eountry prevent their obtaining a suffi- 
ciently extensive view, and compel them 
| to climb trees in order to look around 
them. 

When an ascent is to be made, the 
spruce tree is generally selected, princi- 
pally for the superior facilities which its 
numerous limbs afford the climber. To 
gain the first limbs of this treé, which 
are from twenty to forty feet from the 
ground, a smaller tree is undercut and 
lodged against it, clambering up which 
the top of the spruce is reached. Some- 
times when a very elevated position is de- 
sired, the spruce tree is lodged against the 
trunk of some lofty pine, up which we 
ascend to a height twice that of the sur- 
rounding forest. From such a tree-top, 
like a mariner at the mast-head upon the 
look-out for whales, (and, indeed, the 
pine is the whale of the forest,) large 
“clumps” and “veins” of pine are disco- 
vered, whose towering tops may be seen 
for miles around. Such views fill the bo- 
som of timber-hunters with an intense 
interest. “ They are the object of his 
search—his treasure, his Eldorado; and 
they are beheld with peculiar and thrilling 
emotions. To detail the process more 
minately, we should observe, that the 
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man in the tree top points out the direc- 
tion in which the pines are seen; or, if 
hid from the view of those below by the 
surrounding foliage, he breaks a small 
limb, and throws it in the direction in 
which they appear, whilst a man at the 
base marks the direction indicated by the 
falling limb by means of a compass which 
he holds in his hand, the eompass being 
quite as necessary in the wilderness as on 
the pathless ocean. In fair weather, the 
sun serves as an important guide; and in 
cloudy weather the close observation 
of an experienced woodman will enable 
him to steer a tolerably correct course by 
the moss which grows on the trunks of 
most hardwood trees, the north sides of 
which are covered with a much larger 
share than the other portions of the 
trunk. This Indian compass, however, 
is not very convenient or safe, particu- 
larly in passing through swampy lands, 
which are of frequent occurrence. 

Two reflections are suggested by the 
paragraph we have just copied. The 
substance of one of them is noted in the 
preface. “This volume,” says the modest 
and sensible Springer, “makes no pre- 
tensions to literary merit; sooner would 
it clairg kindred with the wild and uncul- 
tivated scenes of which it is but a sim- 
ple relation.” The second reflection is, 
that our wood-eutter is an enthusiast in 
his craft, for wood-cutting in Maine is a 
craft, and no common log-chopping. To 
Springer, a towering grove of timber is 
as exciting a sight as is to the hunter 
that of a herd of antlered deer or shaggy 
buffalo. The pine especially is the ob- 
ject of his love and admiration. He 
abounds in anecdotes and arguments to 
prove its good qualities, and labors hard 
to establish its superiority to the oak. 
Reared amongst the noble pines of Maine, 
he says, even asa child, he could never 
hear, without feelings of jealousy, the 
oak extolled as monarch of the forest. 
Admitting it to excel in strength, he 
vaunts, upon the other hand, the superior 
grandeur and girth of the pine, its value 
in building, the breadth of its planks, 
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their clearness, beauty, and freedom from 
knots, the numerous uses to which it is 
applicable, its excellence as fuel, its per- 
fect adaptation to all the joiner’s purposes. 
He extols in turn each of its varieties ; the 
red pine, remarkable for its tall trunk, 
which sometimes rises eighty feet from 
the ground before putting out a limb; 
the pitch pine, inferior in size, but prefer- 
able to any other wood for generating 
steam in engines; the white piné, supe- 
rior to all in value and dimensions. He 
tells us of pines, of which he has read or 
heard, of extraordinary grandeur and di- 
ameter; of one, two hundred and sixty- 
four feet long; and of another which, at 
three feet from the ground, was fifty- 
seven feet nine inches in circumference. 
These extraordinary specimens were cut 
some years ago. Trees of such dimen- 
sions are now rare. 

I have worked in the forests among 
this timber for several years, (says 
Springer,) have cut many hundreds of 
trees, and seen many thousands, but.I 
never found one larger than one I felled 
on a little stream which empties into 
Jackson Lake, near the head of Baska- 
hegan stream, in eastern Maine. This 
was a pumpkin pine, (a variety of the 
white pine.) Its trunk was as straight 
and as handsomely grown as a moulded 
candle, and measured six feet in diameter 
four feet from the ground, without the 
aid of spur roots. It was about nine 
rods in length, or one hundred and forty- 
four feet, about sixty-five feet of which 
was free of limbs, and retained its diameter 
remarkably well. I was employed about 
one hour and a quarter in felling it. 
The afternoon was beautiful ; everything 
was calm, and to me the circumstances 
were deeply interesting. After chopping 
an hour or so, the mighty giant, the 
growth of centuries, which had withstood 
the hurricane, and raised itself in peerless 
majesty above all around, began to 
tremble under the strokes of a mere in- 
sect, as I might appear in comparison 
with it. My heart palpitated asI ocea- 
sionally raised my eyes to its pinnacle to 
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catch the first indications of its fall. It 
came down at iength with a crash, which 
seemed to shake a hundred acres, whilst 
the loud echo rang throuzh the forest, 
dying away amongst the distant hills. It 
had a hollow in the butt about the size 
of a barrel, and the surface of the stump 
was sufficiently spacious to allow a yoke 
of oxen to stand uponit. It made five 
logs, and loaded a six-ox team three times. 
The butt-log was so large, that the stream 
did not float it in the spring; and when 
the drive was taken down, we were 
obliged to leave it behind, much to our 
regret and loss. At the boom, that log 
would have been worth fifty dollars. 
The pine tracts ascertained, the quality 
of the trees examined, the distance the 
timber will have to be hauled duly caleu- 
lated, and the ground inspected, through 
which logging roads must be cut, the ex- 
ploring party retrace their steps to the 
place where they left their boat. Foot- 
sore with their forest roamings, they 
gladly look forward to the quick, gliding 
passage down stream. A grievous dis- 
appointment sometimes awaits them. In 
the fall of the year, the black bear is 
seized with a violent longing for pitch 
and resinous substances, and frequently 
strips fir trees of their bark for the sake 
of the exudations. Occasionally he stum- 
bles over a timber-hunter’s bateau, and 
tears it to pieces in the course of the 
rough process he employs to extract the 
tar from its planks. If it is injured be- 
yond possibility of repair, the unlucky 
pioneers have to perform their homeward 
journey on foot, unless, indeed, they are 
so fortunate as to fall in with some Indian 
trapper, whose canoe they can charter for 
a portion of the way. Once at home, the 
next step is to obtain permits from the 
State or proprietors, securing, at a stipu- 
lated price of so much per thousand feet, 
the exclusive right to cut timber within 
certain bounds. Then comes haymaking 
—a most important part of the loggers’ 
duty; for on nothing does the success of 
the wood-cutting campaign depend more 
than on the good working condition of 
26 
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the sturdy teams of oxen which drag the 
logs from the snow-covered forest to the 
river’s brink. Hard by the forest exten- 
sive strips of meadow-land are commonly 
found, covered with a heavy growth of 
grass, and thither large bands of men re- 
pair to make and stack the hay for the 
ensuing winter’s consumption. The labor 
of haymaking in these upland meadows 
of Maine is rendered intolerably painful 
by the assaults of flies and mosquitoes, 
and especially by the insidious attacks of 
millions of midges, so small as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the naked eye, and 
which get between the clothes and the 
skin, causing a smarting and irritation so 
great as to impede the progress of work. 
The torment of these insect attacks is 
hardly compensated by the pastimes and 
adventures incidental to the occupation. 
Now and then a shot is to be had at a 
stray deer; the streams swarm with 
beautiful trout and pickerel; skirmishes 
with black bears are of frequent occur- 
rence. Mr. Springer’s volume abounds 
with stories of encounters with bears, 
wolves, and “Indian devils”—a formid- 
able species of catamount, of which the In- 
dians stand in particular dread. Althougt. 
the bear rarely shows himself pugnacious 
unless assailed, his meddlesome, thievisa 
propensities render him particularly ob- 
noxious to the hay-makers and wood-eut- 
ters; and, when they meet him, they 
never can abstain from the aggressive, 
however civilly Bruin may be disposed to 
pass them by. 

On one oceasion, (says Mr. Springer.) 
two men, crossing a small lake in a skiff, 
on their return from putting up hay, dis- 
covered a bear swimming from a point of 
land for the opposite shore. As usual in 
such cases, temptation silenced prudence 
—they changed their course, and gave 
chase. The craft being light, they gained 
fast upon the bear, who exerted himself 
to the utmost to gain the shore; but, 
finding himself an unequal match in the 
race, he turned upon his pursuers, and 
swam to meet them. One of the men, a 
short, thick-set, dare-devil fellow, seized 
an axe, and, the moment the bear came 
up, inflicted a blow upon his head. It 
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seemed to make but a slight impression, 
and before it could be repeated the bear 
clambered inio the boat. He instantly 
grappled the man who struck him, firmly 
setting his teeth in his thigh; then, set- 
tling back upon his haunches, he raised 
his victim in the air, and shook him as a 
dog would a woodchuck. The man at 
the helm stood for a moment in amaze- 
ment, without knowing how to act, and 
fearing that the bear might spring over- 
board and drown his companion; but, 
recollecting the effect of a blow upon the 
end of a bear’s snout, he struck him with 
a short setting-pole. The bear dropped 
his victim into the bottom of the Sak 
sallied and fell overboard, and swam again 
for the shore. The man bled freely from 
the bite, and, as the wound proved too 
serious to allow a renewal of the en- 
counter, they made for the shore. But 
one thing saved them from being upset ; 
the water proved sufficiently shoal to ad- 
mit of the bear’s gettin , brea from 
which he sprang into the boat. Had the 
water been deep, the consequences might 
have been more serious. 


From its first to its last stage, the log- 
ger’s occupation is one of severe toil and 
frequent peril. When the pioneer’s duty 


is accomplished, and when the hay is 
made, there is still hard work to be done 
before he can begin to level the forest 
giants. No kind of labor, Mr. Springer 
assures us, tests a man’s physical abilities 
and powers of endurance more than boat- 
ing supplies up river. The wood-cutters 
come to a fall, and have to land their 
implements and provisions, and to carry 
them past it. Their boats, too, must be 
carried, and that over rocks and fallen 
trees, through thickets and pathless 
swamps. Then they come to rapids, up 
which they have to pole their heavy-laden 
bateaux. For this work, prodigious skill, 
nerve, and strength are requisite. Then 
come the long portages from lake to lake, 
and the danger of being swamped, when 
traversing these, by sudden gusts of wind 
lashing the lake, in a few minutes’ time, 
into foaming waves, in which the deep- 
ly-loaded boats could not for a moment 
live. 

Our frail skiff was about eighteen feet 
Jong, and four feet across the top of the 





gunwale amidships, tapering to a point at 
either end, constructed of thin slips of 
pine boards, nailed to some half-dozen 
pair of slender knees, about two inches 
in diameter. On board were fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of provisions, with seven 
men, which pressed her into the water 
nearly to the gunwale ; three inches from 
the position of a level, and she would fill 
with water. 

In such an overburthened cockle-shell 
as this did Mr. Springer once find himself 
in company with a drunken man, who 
was only withheld from capsizing the 
boat by the threat of having his skull 
split with a paddle ; for an inordinate ad- 
diction to rum is the loggers’ chief vice, 
a vice palliated by the hardship and ex- 
posure they endure. Drinking, however, 
is on the decline amongst them of late 
years, since “it has been fully demon- 
strated that men can endure the chilling 
hardships of river-driving quite as well, 
and indeed far better, without the stimu- 
lus of ardent spirits, and perform more 
and better directed labor.” Black pepper 
tea is drunk on cold nights when camping 
in the open air, and is found a warming 
and comfortable beverage. Both in drink 
and diet the loggers look more to 
strength than to delicacy, Salt pork, 
ship bread, and molasses, compose the 
staple of their consumption. The drip- 
pings from a slice of pork, roasted before 
the fire, are allowed to fall on the bread, 
which is then dignified by the name of 
buttered toast. Sometimes the salt pork is 
eaten raw, dipped in molasses—a mixture 
unequalled for nastiness, we should im- 
agine, excepting by that of oysters and 
brown sugar. “The recital may cause,” 
says honest Springer, in his comical Eng- 
lish, “in delicate and pampered stomachs 
some qualms, yet we can assure the 
uninitiated that, from these gross sam- 
ples, the hungry woodsman makes many 
a delicious meal.” An assurance which 
gives us a most exalted idea of the 
appetite and digestion of the loggers of 
Maine. 

Once in the forest with their stores, 
the woodmen carefully select a suitable 
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spot, clear the ground, build their “camp” | 
and “hovel,” and commence their winter’s 
work. The “camp” and “hovel” are | 
two log-houses, the former being for the | 
men, the latter for the oxen. In some 
respects the beasts are better treated than | 
their masters, for their hovel is floored | 
with small poles, a luxury unknown in| 
the camp, where the men sleep on | 
branches strewn upon the bare earth. | 
“Having completed our winter residences, 
next in crder comes the business of |ook- 
ing out and cutting the ‘main’ and some 
of the principal ‘braneh roads” These 
roads, like the veins in the human body, | 
ramify the wilderness to all the principal | 
‘clumps’ and ‘ groves’ of pine embraced 
in the permit.” Mr. Springer expatiates 
on the graceful curves of the roads, 
whose inequalities soon become filled 
with snow, and their surface hard-beaten 
and glassy, polished by the sled and logs 
which are continually passing over it, 
whilst overhead the trees interlace their 
spreading branches. “Along this road- 
side, on the way to the landing, runs a 
serpentine path for the ‘knight of the 
goad,’ whose deviations are marked now 
outside this tree, then behind that ‘ wind- 
fall” now again intercepting the main 
road, skipping along like a dog at one’s 
side.” The teamster, if he does his duty, 
works harder than any man in camp. 
Under a good teamster, the oxen receive 
eare almost as tender as though they 
were race-horses with thousands depend- 
ing on their health and condition. With 
proper attention and management, they 
should be in as good flesh in the spring 
as when they began hauling early in 
winter. 

The last thing at night before “turning 
in,” the teamster lights his lantern and 
repairs to the ox-hovel. In the morning, 
by peep of day, and often before, his vi- 
sits are re’ , to hay and provender, 
and card, and yoke up. While the rest 
of the hands are sitting or lounging 
around the liberal fire, shifting for their 
comfort, after exposure to the winter 
frosts through the day, he must repeat- 


| 
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edly go out to look after the comfort of 
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the sturdy, faithful ox. And then, for an 
hour or two in the morning again, whilst 
all, save the cook, are closing up the 
sweet and unbroken slumbers of the 
night, so welcome and necessary to the 
re ag he is out amid the early frost 
with, I had almost said, the care of a 
mother, to see if “old Turk” is not 
loose, whether “ Bright” favors the near 
fore-foot, (which felt a little hot the day 
before,) as he stands up on the hard 
floor, and then to inspect “ Swan’s ” pro- 
vender-trough, to see if he has eaten his 
mel, for it was carefully noted that at 
the “ watering-place” last night he drank 
but little; whilst at the further end of the 
“tie-up” he thinks he hears a little clat- 
tering noise, and presently “little Star” 
is having his shins gently rapped, as a to- 
ken of his master’s wish to raise his foot 
to see if sume nail has not given way in 
the loosened shoe; and this not for once, 
but every day, with numberless other 
cares connected with his charge.— 

The oxen are taken out to the forest by 
the last detachment of wood-cutters, 
when winter fairly sets in. This is the 
hardest trip of any. Both man and beast 
experience much inconvenience from the 
cold. Often, when driving a boat up ra- 
pids, ice forms upon the poles in the 
men’s hands, which are already so cold 
and stiff that they can scarcely retain 
their grasp; yet an instant’s cessation of 
exertion would be fraught with imminent 
peril to life and goods. The oxen, at- 
tached to long lightly-loaded sleds, are 
driven over rough miry tracks. “In 
crossing large streams, we unyoke the 
oxen and swim them over. If we have 
no boat, a raft is constructed, upon which 
our effects are transported, when we re- 
yoke and pursue our route as before. 
Our cattle are often very reluctant to en- 
ter the water whilst the anchor-ice runs, 
and the cold has already begun to congeal 
its surface.” Lakes are crossed upon the 
ice, which not unfrequently breaks in. 
Mr. Springer gives an account of a jour- 
ney he made, when this. misfortune hap- 
pened, and ten oxen at one time were 
struggling in the chilling waters of Bask- 
ahegan Lake. They were all got out, he 
tells us, although rescue under such cir- 
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cumstances would appear almost hope- 
less, 

Standing upon the edge of the ice, a 
man was placed by the side of each ox, 
to keep his head out of the water. We 
unyoked one at a time, and throwing a 
rope around the roots of his horns, the 
warp was carried forward and attached to 
the little oxen, (a pair that had not broken 
in,) whose services on this occasion were 
very necessary. A strong man was 
placed on the ice at the edge, so that, lift- 
ing the ox by his horns, he was able to 
press the ice down and raise his shoulder 
up on the edge, when the warp-oxen would 
tee them out. For half an hour we had a 
ively time of it, and in an almost incredi- 
bly short time we had them all safely out, 
and drove them back upon the point near! 
amile. It was now very dark. We le 
our sleds in the water with the hay, pull- 
ing outa few armsful, which we carried to 
the shore to rub the oxen down with. 
Poor fellows! they seemed nearly chilled 
to death, and shook as if they would fall 
to pieces, 

So great is the labor of taking oxen to 
the forest every fall—often to a distance 
of two hundred miles into the interior— 
that the wood-eutters sometimes leave 
them, when they go down stream in the 
spring, to get their own living in the 
wilderness, and hunt them up again in 
autumn. They thrive finely in the inter- 
val, and get very wild and difficult to 
catch; but when at last subjugated, they 
evidently recognise their masters, and are 
pleased to see them. Occasionally they 
disappear in the course of the summer, 
and are heard of no more; they are then 
supposed to have got “ mired or cast,” or 
to have been devoured by wolves—or by 
bears, which also are known to attack 
oxen. 

An individual who owned a very fine 
“six-ox team,” turned them into the 
woods to brouse, in a new region of 
country. Late in the evening, his atten- 
tion was arrested by the bellowing of one 
of them. It continued for an hour or 
two, then ceased altogether. The night 
was very dark, and, as the ox was sup- 

sed to be more than a mile distant, it 
was thought not advisable to venture in 
search of him until morning. As soon 


as daylight appeared, the owner started, 
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in company with another man, to inves- 
tigate the cause of the uproar. Passing on 
about a mile, he found one of his best 
oxen prostrate, and on examination, there 
was found a hole eaten into the thickest 
part of his hind quarter nearly as large 
as a hat; not less than six or eight 
pounds of flesh were gone. He had bled 
profusely. The ground was torn up for 
rods around where the encounter occur- 
red; the tracks indicated the assailant to 
be a very large bear, who had probably 
worried the ox out, and then satiated his 
ravenous appetite, feasting upon him 
while yet alive. A road was bushed out 
to the spot where the poor creature lay, 
and he was got upon a sled and hauled 
home by a yoke of his companions, where 
the wound was dressed. It never, how- 
ever, entirely healed, though it was so 
far improved as to allow of its being fat- 
tened, after which he was slaughtered 
for food. 


In cold weather in those forests the 
bears and wolves are exceedingly auda- 
cious. The latter have a curious habit 
of accompanying the teams on their 
journeys between the forest and the river 
to which they drag the logs. This has 
only occurred of late years, and the manner 
in which they thus volunteer their ser- 
vices as assistant drivers is exceedingly 
curious. 


Three teams, (says Springer,) in the 
winter of 1844, all in the same neighbor- 
hood, were beset with these ravenous 
animals. They were of unusually large 
size, manifesting a most singular bold- 
ness, and even familiarity, without the 
usual ap ce of ferocity so character- 
istic of the animal. Sometimes one, and 
in another instance three, in a most un- 
welcome manner, volunteered their at- 
tendance, accompanying the teamster a 
long distance on his way. They would 
even jump on the log and ride, and ap- 
proach very near the oxen. One of them 
actually jumped upon the sled, and down 
between the bars, while the sled was in 
motion. Some of the teamsters were 
much alarmed, keeping close to the oxen, 
and driving on as fast as possible. 
Others, more courageous, would run for- 
ward and strike at them with their rw 
sticks ; but the wolves sprang out of the 
way in an instant. But, although they 
seemed to act without a motive, there 
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was something so cool and impudent in | it, unsuspicious of peril, with a joyous 
their conduct that it was trying to the laugh and hurrah—an involuntary expres- 
nerves—even more so than an active en- | gion of exhilaration, elicited by the bracing 


counter. For some time after this, fire-| . 
arms were aconstant part of the teamster’s crispness of the atmosphere, ont glow of 
pleasant exercise. What follows is 


equipage. ’ 
worth extracting :— 
The distant howling and screaming of All ef « eudden 0 sound atens, ti 


the wolves, compared by an old Yankee | ,oomed from the very ice beneath my 
hunter to the screeching of forty pair of | feet. It was loud and tremendous at first, 
old cart-wheels, is particularly ominous | until it ended in one long yell. I was 
and disagreeable. Springer has collected | appalled. Never before had such a noise 
a number of curious anecdotes concerning pe A pay OE — ¥ ge —_ 
them. One night a pack of the prowl-| ;en solitude, that it seemed a fiend from 
ing marauders were seen trailing down | hell had blown a blast from an infernal 
Mattawamkeag River on the ice. The | trumpet. Presently I heard the twigs on 
dwellers in a log-house hard by soaked | the shore snap as if from the tread of 
some meat in poison and threw it out. | pepe eminel, toe Be ees, d — bore 
Next morning the meat was gone, and six | ot ae ‘tans My energies returned, 
wolves lay dead, all within sight of each | and I looked around me for some means 
other. “Every one of them had dug a| of defence. The moon shone through 
hole down through the snow into the | the opening by which I had entered the 
frozen earth, in which they had thrust | forest, and, considering this a best 
their noses, either for water to quench | ss ome, | Sane s ieoked = 
the burning thirst produced by the poi- | distant, an the pare ol could poe bc 
son, or to snuff some antidote to the fatal | outstrip my desperate flight; yet, as I 
drug. A bounty was obtained on each, | turned my eyes to the shore, I could see 
of ten dollars, besides their hides, making two dark objects dashing through the un- 
a fair job of it, as well as ridding the | get at a pace nearly double mine. 

; ‘ ,» | By their great speed, and the short yells 
neighborhood of an annoying enemy. | which they oceasionally gave, I knew at 
Several of Mr. Springer’s logging and | once that they were the much dreaded 
lumbering friends have contributed to his | gray wolf. 








book the results of their experience, and | 
narratives of their adventures, some of | 
which he gives in their own words. 
Amongst these is an ill-written, but yet | 


Here Springer interposes a vignette of 
a wolf—a most formidable and unwhole- 
some-looking quadruped—grinning over 
the well-picked bone of some unlucky 








, siting, ac olf-chs ag 
a very exciting, account of a wolf-chase, vistion. "The lea 


ale ae gger’s pages are enlivened 
‘4 arhs ' r an- » ° 

bend sar rere re 4a a ner say & MAn- | by a number of illustrations—woodeuts of 
chase, the wolves in this instance being 


ay ern: | course—rough enough in execution, but 
the pursuers, and Springer's neighbor the giving an excellent notion of the scenery, 
pursued. The person in question Was | snimals, and logging operations, spoken 
passionately fond of skating, and one ‘of in the text. Gray wolves are of un- 
night he left a friend’s house to skate a| ¢. noable fierceness, great strength and 
short distance up the frozen Kennebec, | 


f : _ speed, and pursue their prey to the death 
which flow ed before the door. It Was 2 | With frightful tenacity, unwearyingly fol- 
bright, still evening; the new moon sil- ‘ 


‘ eye | lowing the trail— 
vered the frosty pines. After gliding a 
eouple of miles up the river, the skater 


turned off into a little tributary stream, : 
; ; “ . dangerous foe a benighted 
over which fir and hemlock twined their | & mite Seen g 


evergreen branches | traveller could scarcely fall in with. 


The archway be-| 
neath was dark, but he fearlessly entered| The bushes that skirted the shore 


With their long gallop, which can tire? 
The hound’s deep hate, the hunter’s fire 
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(continned the hunted of wolves) flew 
past with the velocity of light as I dashed 
on in my flight. The outlet was nearly 
gained ; one second more and I should be 
comparatively safe; when my pursuers 
appeared on the bank, directly above me, 
which rose to the height of some ten 
feet. There was no time for thought; I 
bent my head, and dashed wildly forward. 
The wolves sprang, but, miscaleulating 
my speed, sprang behind, whilst their in- 
tended prey glided out into the river. 
Nature turned me towards home. The 
light flakes of snow spun from the iron 
of my skates, and | was now some dis- 
tance from my pursuers, when their fierce 
howl told me that I was again a fugitive. 
I did not look back; I did not feel sorry 
or glad; one thought of home, of the 
bright faces awaiting my return, of their 
tears if they should never see me again, 
and then every energy of body and mind 
was exerted for my escape. I was per- 
fectly at home on the ice. Many were 
the days I spent on my skates, never 
thinking that at one time they would be 
my only means of safety. Every half mi- 
nute an alternate yelp from my pursuers 
made me but too certain they were close 
at my heels. Nearer and nearer they 
came; I heard their feet pattering on the 
ice nearer still, until I fancied I could hear 
their deep breathing. Every nerve and 
muscle in my frame was stretched to the ut- 
most tension. The trees along the shore 
seemed to dance in the uncertain light, 
and my brain turned with my own breath- 
less speed, when an involuntary motion 
turned me out of my course. The 
wolves, close behind, unable to stop and 
as unable to turn, slipped, fell, still going 
on far ahead, their tongues lolling out, 
their white tusks gleaming from their 
bloody mouths, their dark shaggy breasts 
freckled with foam; and as they passed 
me their eyes glared, and they howled 
with rage and fury. The thought flashed 
on my*mind that by this means I could 
avoid them—viz., by turning aside.when- 
ever they came too near; for they, by the 
formation. of their feet, are unable to run 
on ice except in a right line. 
limmediately acted on this plan, The 
wolves, having regained their feet, sprang 
directly towards me. The race was re- 
newed for twenty yards up the stream; 
they were already close on my _ back, 
when I glided round and dashed past 
them. A fierce how] greeted my evolution; 
the wolves slipped upon their haunches, 


PORCELAIN STATUARY. 





















and sailed onward, presenting a perfect 
picture of helplessness and baffled rage. 
Thus I gained nearly a hundred yards 
each turning. This was repeated two or 
three times, every moment the wolves 
getting more excited and baffled, until, 
coming opposite the house, a couple of 
staghounds, aroused by the noise, bayed 
furiously from their kennels. The wolves, 
taking the hint, stopped in their mad ca- 
reer, and, after a moment’s consideration, 
turned and fled. I watched them till 
their dusky forms disappeared over a 
neighboring hill; then, taking off my 
skates, I wended my way to the house. 

_ [Blackwood’s Mag. 





PORCELAIN STATUARY, IN IMITATION 
OF MARBLE—HOW IT IS MADE. 


Tue manufacture of porcelain statuary 
in Europe has now become an important 
branch of industry. The first idea of im- 
itating marble in ceramic manufactures 
appears to have originated in 1842 with 
Mr. Thomas Battam, the artist directing 
the celebrated porcelain manufactory of 
Mr. Copeland, a London alderman. The 
Duke of Sutherland saw the first speci- 
men produced, on the 3d of August, 1842, 
and became the purchaser of it. Since 
that time a trade of large commercial im- 
portance to the potteries has arisen; and 
the introduction of this manufacture has 
materially advanced the artistic taste of 
ceramic wares. Nothing can be more in- 
teresting or beautiful than the process of 
producing this imitation of sculpture, 
In the earlier stages of its production, 
the statuary material was at first limited 
to a thin, superficial coating, laid on a 
more common body. At present, howev- 
er, the article is composed of one homo- 
geneous mass of statuary porcelain. In 
this respect it is superior to the article 
first fabricated, but the process is much 
more difficult, and liable to fracture, ow- 
ing to the much greater degree of con- 
traction which takes place in the oven. 
The linear contraction of this material in 
the process of baking is about one-fourth, 
so that a figure when moulded four feet 
high, and put into the oven, comes out 
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only three feet high. The actual con- 
traction of bulk, corresponding to this 
linear contraction, is more than one half. 
The baked materials, therefore, are in- 
eluded in less than one half the space 
occupied by the unbaked. The compo- 
sition, according to analysis of the ma- 
terial employed by Messrs. Copeland & 
Co., is—siliea, 60-35; alumina, 32; soda, 


4-16; potash, 2-55; with traces of lime, | 


magnesia and iron. The material is used 


in a liquid state, technically called “ slip,” | 
about the consistency of thick cream. It | 


is poured into moulds forming the figure 


or group, which being made of plaster, | 


rapidly absorb a portion of the moisture ; 
and the coating immediately next the 
moulds soon becomes of sufficient thick- 
ness for the east, when the superfluous 
“slip” is poured back. 

The cast remains on the mould for 
some time, at a high temperature, by 
which means it is, through the evapora- 
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| tion which takes place, reduced to a state 
of clay, sufficiently firm to bear its own 
| weight when relieved from the moulds, 
which are then opened, and the different 
portions of the subject taken out. Each 
figure requires many moulds, the head, 
| arms, and hands, legs, body, parts of the 
drapery, (when introduced,) and the 
| other details of the subject, are generally 
'moulded separately. The parts being 
|removed from the moulds, must be 
cleaned off, and the whole put together. 
This is, of course, a delicate process, re- 
quiring much artistic skill—for though 
all the parts may be from the same mould, 
it by no means follows that all the casts 
| will be of equal merit, so much depend- 
ing upon the taste and skill of the finish- 
er—the figure maker. When finished 
| and baked, this statuary can scarcely be 
distinguished from the genuine marble. 
Its manufacture has reached a high 
| state of perfection in England. 
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Tue most prominent item of news of the | “Vivat in eternum,” by Lesueur. The 
past month is the political faree of the|“ Te Deum,” which Lesueur (who was 
re-election of Louis Napoleon as nigeed the Emperor Napoleon’s Maitre de Cha- 
dent of the French Republic, for ten pelle) composed for the battle of Auster- 
years. What form of government is| litz, and which was afterwards performed 
hereafter to result to the French people, |in celebration of the taking of Algiers, 
it is difficult to divine ; at present it more | was the grand performance, and displayed 
resembles the imperial despotism of Rus-| the strength and number of the perform- 


sia than any other. It is evident that he 
is conscious that his usurpation of power 
has far exceeded the prerogative of even 
monarchy itself; since he has taken all 
precautions against dreaded assassination, 
has had his carriage made bullet-proof, 


lers to the highest advantage. At the 
close of these ceremonies, the President 
immediately repaired to the Palace of the 
Tuilleries, henceforth his official resi- 
dence. Here,after the constituted bodies, 
he inaugurated his new residence by a 


and even made his will, designating his | banquet of four hundred covers, at which 


suceessor. His installation was a spee-| were present the ministers, the diploma- 
tacle of great pomp at the Cathedral of | tic corps, the members of the Consultative 
Notre Dame. The day was opened by a| Commission, the Prefects of the Seine 
salute from the cannon of the Invalides, of | and of Police, the new Municipal Coun- 
ten guns for every million of votes he | cil of Paris, General Lewestein, and the 
had obtained. At noon the President en- | Colonels of the National Guard, with the 
tered the Cathedral and took the place as-| leading officers of the army of Paris. 
signed him, the orchestra performing! The number 400 was borrowed from the 
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number of his uncle’s guests at the same 
royal residence when installed as First 
Consul. Amid all the splendid array 
there were no joyeus acclamations re- 
sounding from the populace without. 
Says acorrespondent of The Daily News, 
“He was received with no demonstra- 
tions of any kind; nor was there the least 
show of enthusiasm even in the preto- 
rians who surrounded him. When the 
ceremony was over, there was a little less 
coldness among the spectators inside the 
church; and the cheers of ‘ Vive Napo- 
leon !’ were pretty general. But outside 
all was apathy; not a voice was raised to 
ery ‘God bless him!’ He went back by 
the quays, attended as he came, but in- 
stead of continuing his journey to the 
Elysée, his carriage turned in under the 
archway of the Louvre, into the Place du 
Carrousel, and hence gained the Tuil- 
leries. 

“ The amended Constitution of France 
is to be announced on the 8th of Janu- 
ary. Itis suggested that titles, and orders 


of nobility be re-instituted. It is stated 


that 900 of the prisoners recently arrest- 
ed on political grounds were removed on 
Saturday morning from the forts of Bi- 
cétre and Ivry to be conveyed to Havre. 
Thence they were to proceed to Cher- 
bourg or Brest, with a view to their 
transportation to Cayenne.” 

A long letter has been written to the 
London Globe, by Louis Blane, who is at 
present in the British capital, which as- 
serts without disguise that Louis Napo- 
leon has been projecting an alliance with 
Russia, offensive and defensive, for the 
overthrow of Republicanism in Europe. 
This letter is so important that we sub- 
join the following extract from it: 

“ At the present time, sir, and especially 
after the crimes of which Paris has been 
the theatre, it becomes evident that Eng- 
land is called upon to preserve in Europe 
the remains of expiring liberty, In 1830, 
and even the first year which followed, 
a Frenchman might honestly fear that 
England was still animated by the fatal 
spirit which induced Pitt to excite against 
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France all the nations of the continent. 
But it is very natural that this fear should 
have vanished, or at least considerably 
diminished, since the English have re- 
pulsed Haynau with disgust and received 
Kossuth with enthusiasm, and by this 
double manifestation proved in the most 
forcible manner that henceforth every des- 
potic league will have England as its 
enemy, instead of having her as an ac- 
complice. I must add, sir, that there is 
no French heart which has not re-echoed 
the noble words pronounced in full Par- 
liament by Lord Palmerston—words so 
flattering for France, and which the House 
of Commons received with such applause 
that the speech of the orator was inter- 
rupted for several minutes, 

“For that which relates to the mate- 
rial aggrandisement which you reproach 
me with having desired for my country, I 
would remark, sir, that it has always been 
allied in my mind with the interests of 
European liberty, and that I have never 
made of it a question of power. 

“T honestly believe that in 1830, and 
immediately after its separation from Hol- 
land, Belgium would have willingly united 
its destiny to that of France. Why, in 
this hypothesis, might not a Frenchman 
approve such aunion? But things have 
since changed. As Lord Palmerston has 
well said, in his speech of the 25th of 
June, 1850, the Belgium people have ac- 
quired a strong feeling of nationality. 
This feeling is honorable, and I do not 
hesitate to repeat the devise which I have 
proposed in France to give to its foreign 
policy — Propagandism ever, conquest 
never. 

“To sum up, I have the certainty, found- 
ed upon facts which have come under my 
personal knneledge, that there exists between 
Louis Bonaparte, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the Emperor of Austria, a project of 
alliance, having for its aim the destruc- 
tion of the principle of liberty in Europe. 
This principle, if it happens that Louis 
Bonaparte maintains his usurped power, 
ean only be effectively defeated by Eng- 
land, supported by the United States.” 
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Catholicism is again becoming rampant 
and intolerable in Ireland. On Sunday, | 
the 4th of January, an edict was promul. | 
gated in the Dublin Roman Catholic Cha- | 
pels, against mixed marriages. Any | 
member of the Romish Church who mar- 
ries a Protestant or other heretic, is to be | 


cut off from the Church. Those who | 
are at present married to Protestants are | 


exhorted to bring their children up in the 
Catholic faith. 
the 
English translation of the Bible has been | 
frequently performed. 

Lord Palmerston’s resignation, in con- 
sequence of his liberal opinions in regard | 
to Kossuth, has caused a very general 


At Mayo, on Sundays, | 
ceremony of burning the orwed 
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| was only introduced with fettered hands, 


to kneel at the triumphant conqueror’s 
heels—to yours, the triumph of introdue- 
tion is granted to unfortunate exiles, in- 
vited to the honor of a seat; and where 
| kings and Cesars will never be hailed, 
for their power, might, and wealth, there 
the persecuted chief of a down-trodden 
nation is weleomed as your great Repub- 
| lie’s guest, precisely because he is perse- 
cuted, helpless and poor. In the old, the 
terrible ve victis was the rule—in yours, 
protection to the oppressed, malediction 
| to ambitious oppressors, and consolation 
| to the vanquished in a just cause. And 

while out of the old a conquered world 
| was ruled, you in yours provide for the 


regret among the friends of progress and | common confederative interests of a ter- 
liberty. Kossuth, by the way, made the | ritory larger than the conquered world of 
grandest exhibition of all his eloquent | the old. There sat men boasting their 
appeals in his speech at the Banquet, at | will to be the sovereign of the world— 
Washington. The opening sentences | here sit men whose glory is to acknow- 
evince such masterly power of utter- | ledge the laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
that. we present them to the | God, and to do that their sovereign, the 
| people, wills.” 

The recent fire at Washington, which 


ance, 
reader : 
“ Sir: 


As once Cineas, the Epirote, 
stood among the Senators of Rome, who | burnt some part of the library and many 


with an earnest word of self-conscious | 


majesty, controlled the condition of the 


world and arrested mighty kings in their 


ambitious march, thus, full of admiration 


and reverence, I stand before you, Legis- | 
lators of the new capitol—that glorious | 


hall of your people’s collective majesty. 
The capital of old yet stands, but the spi- 
rit has departed from it and come over to 
yours, purified by the air of liberty. 


fragility of human things—yours as a 
sanctuary of eternal rights. The old 
beamed with the red lustre of conquest, 
now darkened by oppression’s gloomy 
night—yours beams with freedom’s bright 
ray. The old absorbed the world by its own 
centralised glory—yours protects your 
own nation against absorption even by 


itself. The old was awful with irrestrict- 
ed power—yours is glorious with having | 
At the view of the old, na- | 


restricted it. 
tions trembled—at the view of yours, 
humanity hopes. 


The | 
old stands a mournful monument of the | 


To the old, misfortune | 


rare and costly books, fortunately did not 
prove fatal to the original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence. The loss 
is variously estimated. The correspon- 
dent of the Journal of Commerce esti- 
mates it as follows: The original cost of 
| the Jefferson Library was $30,000. The 
| sum expended since is $187,000. The 
| value of the books printed by order of 
Congress is $50,000. The contributions 
from abroad and from individuals at home 
| may be stated at $20,000. The cost of 
repairs, now that the injury to the edifice 
is fully appreciated, will be at least 
| $50,000. The aggregate of the pecu- 
| niary loss cannot, therefore, be less than 
| $330,000. 

According to the new Census of 1850, 
now printing at Washington, the total 
number of inhabitants on the Ist of June, 
1850, was 23,246,301. 

The London Times has an account of 
a singular experiment made before a_pri- 
vate circle, by Professor Gorini, the pro- 
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fessor of natural history in the University 
of Lodi. This gentleman melts some 
substances, known only to himself, in a 
vessel, and allows the liquid to cool. 
At first it presents an even surface, but a 
portion continues to ooze up from be- 
neath, and gradually elevations are formed, 
until at length ranges and chains of hills 
are formed, exactly corresponding in 
shape with those which are found on the 
earth. Even to the stratification the re- 
semblance is complete, and M. Gorini 
can produce on a small scale the phenom- 
ena of voleanoes and earthquakes. He 
contends, therefore, “ that the inequalities 
on the face of the globe are the result of 
certain materials, first reduced by the ap- 
lication of heat to a liquid state, and then 
allowed gradually to consolidate.” The 
professor has also, it is said, sueceeded to 
a surprising extent, in preserving animal 
matter from decay, without resorting to 
any known process for that purpose. 
Specimens are shown by him of portions 
of the human body, which, without any 
alteration in their natural appearance, have 
been exposed to the action of the at- 
mosphere for six and seven years; 
and he states that at a trifling cost, he 
can keep meat for any length of time 
in such a way that it can be eaten quite 
fresh. 

So successful have been the operations 
of the Sub-Marine Telegraph between 
Dover and Calais, that new metallic ca- 
bles are about to be submerged in addi- 
tion, one conductor being insufficient to 
convey the multitude of despatches con- 
stantly passing between London and the 
Continent. 

A project is on foot by a New-York 
company, for laying submarine telegra- 
phie wire from Newfoundland to Cape 
Breton. It is estimated to cost $10,000. 
It is computed that there are already in 
operation in the United States and Cana- 
da more than 12,000 miles of wire, in- 
volving a capital of about $3,000,000. 

The railways in the United States, in 
use or in progress, are stated at about 
22,000 miles. 





A still bolder project than that of the 
Sub-Marine Telegraph has been an- 
nounced—that of a Sub-Marine Railway 
between France and England, by Mr. 
Hector Horeau, the estimated cost of 
which is about $450,000,000. The plan 
is to sink immense iron tubes in the bot- 
tom of the channel, which shall be large 
enough to receive a railway train, and to 
place them on a sufficient declivity to 
cause the cars to run across by their own 
weight. Arriving on the other side, they 
will be lifted to the level of the earth by 
steam power, and then go on their way 
rejoicing. The tubes can be ventilated 
by iron towers, properly secured in the 
sea, 

A word or two about the weather, for 
there is certainly something remarkable 
about it, which few at home or abroad 
have failed to note. If winter ever may be 
said to frown or chill with his icy breath, 
the present month has verified the fact, 
Friend greets friend with one common 
exclamation about the extreme severity 
of the season. On the morning of the 
20th, the East river was frozen over, and 
thousands of daring pedestrians formed 
a long black line of communication be- 
tween its banks. The thermometer at 
the time was six below zero. About 11 
o’clock the ice which, till then had been 
quite firm under the foot, gave way in 
large masses, carrying two or three hun- 
dred persons upon it, out into the bay, 
where they were finally rescued from 
their perilous position by boats, which 
went to their relief. Many others, while 
crossing over other parts of the river, 
were surprised by the breaking of the 
ice. Six were thus carried down the bay 
as far as Bedlow’s Island, where they 
were saved ‘by some Whitehall boatmen, 
when the ice, which till then had buoyed 
them up, was about going in pieces. It 
is believed there has been more ice in the 
bay than before in twenty winters. 

According to the calendar there will 
be five Sabbaths in the month of Febru- 
ary, a cireumstance which will not occur 
again till the year 1880. 
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By our latest advices from Europe,| The report of the death of the poet 
per America, which left Liverpool on the | Montgomery has been, by later accounts, 
10th of January, we have the following | contradicted; but the neerology of the 
additional items of news :— | past month ineludes many distinguished 

The Royal Mail Steamer “ Amazon,” a| names: Turner, the great English Land- 
new and magnificent vessel, the largest | seape painter, died at his residence, Lon- 
probably that ever was launched, took | don, Dee. 19, aged 76. He was never 
fire and was burned to the water’s edge, | married, and leaves a very large fortune 
on the 4th inst., off the Scilly Islands. | made by his art; he was the son of a 
By this terrible disaster 41 passengers barber. His finished oil paintings have 
and 69 of the officers and crew perished. | latterly ranged in price from $3,500 to 
Among the passengers who lost their| $7,000. He was buried in St. Paul's 
lives was Eliot Warburton, the well | Cathedral. Marshal Soult, the last of 
known author of the “Crescent and the | Napoleon’s famous staff, died at St. Ar- 
Cross.” mand on the 26th of November, in the 

A dissolution of the British Ministry | 82d year of his age. In addition to 
was hourly expected. which we notice the names of Dr. Priess- 
. France continues quiet. A rumor pre-| nitz, the celebrated water-doctor of 
vailed in Paris, on the 9th, that differ- Grafenberg; Rev. J. Hobart Caunter, an 
ences had arisen between Lord Norman- | English author of repute ; M. de St. Priet, 
by and the President, which, it was be-| once a peer of France, and an able his- 


lieved, resulted in his leaving Paris. 

But it appears, by the advices received | 
by the Humboldt steamer, that the totter- | 
ing state of the English ministry was the | 
real cause of the journey to London, and | 


it was even rumored that he had been | 
offered a seat in the Cabinet, but had de- | 
clined. 

Some uneasiness prevails in New York | 
on account of the non-arrival of the Nia- 


gara, now out eighteen days. 

The British have sustained consider- | 
able loss at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
an attempt to chastise the native king for | 
slave dealing. 

Lieut. Pym, by advice of the Russian | 
geographers, had abandoned his project 
of crossing Siberia in search of Sir John | 
Franklin. 

The Council General of Genoa has | 
just contributed 15,000f. towards the | 
erection of the monument to Colum- | 
bus, which is to be erected in that | 
city. | 

A letter from Stockholm, dated the | 
30th ult., states that, in consequence of 
the late excessive cold, a number of dogs 
have gone mad, and several persons have | 
been bitten. This, however, is not un- | 
common in Canada, 


| tories, 


torian; Dr. Paul Erman, a famous savant 
of Prussia; the Chevalier Lavy, an Italian 
numismatist of great fame; and of Pro- 
fessor Humbert of the Geneva Academy. 
The pastor Wilhelm Meinhold, the author 
of the “ Amber Witch,” died on Sunday 
at Charlottenburg. He was one of the 
leaders of the old Latheran party in Po- 
merania, but had for some years lived in 
retirement. We also have to record, 


| with sincere regret, the sudden and un- 


expected decease of the widow of Mr. 
Cooper, the novelist; also that of Mr. 
Grimshaw, author of several school his- 
which have become standard 
works ; and Prof. M. Stuart, of Andover, 
the distinguished biblical eritie and He- 
braist, who died on the 6th inst., aged 71. 
His death presents a luminous illustra- 
tion of the excelleney of the religion to 
which his life seems to have been so 
eminently devoted. 

Mr. Clay is rapidly passing away from 


| us; at his recent interview with Kossuth 


he referred to the event in affecting 
terms. What a painful contrast is pre- 
sented to the foregoing in the instance of 
the recent death of a British nobleman, 
Lord Loughborough, who expired on 
board a schooner at New Orleans, a 
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wretched victim of intemperance. It is 
painful to note that this degrading and 
disgusting vice, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Father Mathew, still prevails to 
an alarming extent in this country. The 
Home Journal remarks that more well 
dressed drunkards were seen in Broad- 
way, on New Year’s day, than ever 
before ; and Mr. Delevan observes: “ In 
taking the statistics of five of the most 
temperate counties in this State, it was 
found that one-third of the male adults 
had, for a long series of years, died 
drunkards.— The same result would 
hold good on the average, I have no 
doubt, throughout the State and the 
Union.” 

The one hundred and forty-sixth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin was celebrated on the 16th, by 
the New-York Typographical Society, by 
a banquet and ball at Niblo’s rooms in 
this city, in which some seven hundred 
persons, ladies and gentlemen, partici- 
pated. Among the guests were Charles 
King, President of Columbia College ; 


Judge Lewis, of Pennsylvania ; Washing- 
ton Irving, Dr. Francis, Simeon Draper, 


&ec. Dr. J. W. Francis presided at the 
banquet, and in his speech gave interest- 
ing reminiscences of Dr. Franklin, of the 
associations about Niblo’s, the periodical 
press, Noah Webster, Coleman, of the 
Evening Post. 

For the benefit of our lady readers we 
copy the following paragraph: 

A few cakes of the newly invented so- 
lidified milk have found their way to this 
country. The article resembles, in color, 
consistency, weight, and feel, cakes of 
pale yellow soap. One pound, grated 
into boiling water, will make several gal- 
lons of very good milk. It is warranted 
to keep any number of years. Price, in 
England, one dollar per pound. It is 
not yc ~.* believe, for sale here. A 
friena, aowever, whom curiosity led to 
import a small quantity, has tried it, and 
assures us that it is all that it claims to 
be—a real blessing to mothers and 
mariners. 
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Casts from the famous Elgin Marbles, 
prepared under the direction of Prof. 
Paul P. Duggan, have just been received 
at the New-York Free Academy. These 
casts, taken from the original marbles in 
the British Museum, were procured for the 
Academy through the liberality of Chas. 
M. Leupp, Esq., of this city, who con- 
tributed five hundred dollars for the pur- 
pose, while the board of Education added 
another five hundred dollars in order to 
engage the services of Prof. Duggan. 
We believe but one other set of casts 
has been taken from Lord Elgin’s collec- 
tion of Grecian Sculptures. The public 
will undoubtedly have opportunities to 
see these works of art, of which the city 
may well be proud, as soon as a suitable 
place for their exhibition can be pro- 
vided in the Free Academy. 

Williams College has received a valu- 
able contribution from Layard, the world- 
renowned English traveller in the East. 
It consists of two perfect and beautifully 
sculptured slabs from the ruins of the an- 
cient city of Nineveh. One is about 64 
feet high, the other 7. Each represents a 
human body, though one has the head of 
an eagle or vulture. They are very ex- 
quisite specimens. 

The long protracted Forrest divorce 
case has at length terminated in a verdict 
which seems to have given universal 
satisfaction. The injured and maligned 
has for once, at least, received redress 
and protection from the arm of the law. 
Mrs. Forrest’s divorce has been granted, 
with an alimony of $3,000 a year. 

It is proposed to celebrate the coming 
anniversary of Washington’s birthday by 
a general holiday. 

The International announces the fol- 
lowing :—* It will gratify every reader of 
American history to learn that we are 
soon to have three phases of the cha- 
racter of Washington, presented by men 
so eminent as Daniel Webster, Mr. Irving, 
and Mr. Bancroft. Mr. Webster, we 
have reason to believe, has nearly com- 
pleted his Memoir of the Political Life of 
the great Chief; Mr. Irving’s work, which 
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has been some time announced, will make 
us familiar with his personal qualities, 
and Mr. Bancroft’s History of the Revolu- 
tion will display his military career as it 


Mr. D’Israrxi has just issued “Lord 
George Bentinck; a Political Biogra- 
phy.” 


“ Traits of American Humour. Edited 


has never before been exhibited, as it can | by the author of Sam Slick,” is the title 
be presented by none but our greatest | of a work in 3 vols., to appear from the 
historian. The first volume of Mr. Ban- | press of Colburn. Colburn also announces 


croft’s work on the Revolution is passing 
rapidly through the press, and it will 
doubtless be published early in the spring. 
It has been kept back by the author’s 
failure to obtain, until within a few 
weeks past, certain important documents 
necessary to its completion.” 

The Rev. Dr. Robinson left this port 
on the 20th inst. for Palestine, with a 
view to further exploration and survey 
of the Holy Land, with special reference 
to biblical history. 

It is stated that Governor Kossuth is 
making arrangements for the publication 
of his speeches, from the period of his 
arrival on board the Mississippi, at the 
Dardanelles, to the present time. It is 
his intention to issue English and German 
editions, at various prices, according to 
the style in which they may be got up. 
Of these, several hundred thousand copies 
will be printed, and sold in all parts of 
the United States. 

Dr. Cogswell, the Superintendent of 
the Astor Library, has returned from his 
foreign tour, after having purchased 
thirty thousand volumes of the most rare 
and valuable works. 

The Cooper Monument meeting is post- 
poned till further notice, awaiting the 
movements of Mr. Webster, who, it is 
also announced, is to deliver a discourse 
before the Historical Society in January. 

The editor of the “Grenville Papers,” 
now on the eve of publication, is in favor 
of Lord Temple as a claimant for the 
authorship of the letters of Junius. 

A new novel by Thackeray is announced 
for publication; also “ The Present State 
of Parties,” a series of etchings, by Dori; 
Dr. Gurziarr’s “ Memoirs of the late 
Emperor of China, and the Court of Pe- 
kin ;” and “Pictures of Life in Mexico,” 
by R. H. Mason. 





two new novels from established writers, 
“Darien; or, the Merchant Prince,” by 
Exiot Warburton, and “Jacob Bendix- 
en, the Jew,” from the Danish, by Mary 
Howirt. 

Douglas Jerrold has a new serial in 
preparation. 

The continuation of “ Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England” is expected the coming 
season. 

Charles Knight, of London, will pub- 
lish, commencing Ist of January, a Com- 
panion Library, or Traveller’s Cabinet, 
which is to embrace the “Half Hours,” 
“Companion Shakspeare,” “Story Tell- 
ers,” “ Dictionary of Difficulties,” and 
others, to appear in shilling monthly 
numbers. 

Two new volumes of “ Grote’s History 
of Greece, from the Restoration of the 
Democracy at Athens down to the acces- 
sion of Philip of Macedon, B.C. 403- 
359,” are nearly ready. Bentley also an- 
nounces “ A Ride over the Rocky Moun- 
tains to California,” by the Hon. Henry 
Coxe ; also “ Roughing it in the Bush, or 
Life in Canada,” by Mrs. Moopy; and 
“Memoirs of Sarah Margaret Fuller,” 
edited by Emerson and Cuannine. Miss 
Bremer’s “ Homes of the New World ;” 
she has published, in Sweden, a work on 
the Great Exhibition. Mr. Wrixre Cor 
tixs’s new Christmas tale, called “Mr. 
Wray’s Cash-box, or the Mask and the 
Mystery.” “Wide World,” edited by a 
Clergyman of the English Church. Miss 
Mrrrorp’s recollections of her life, or 
“ Books, Places, and People.” A trans- 
lation from the Arabic, entitled “ Solwan, 
or Waters of Comfort.” 

“Child’s History of England,” by Dic- 
Kens (acknowledged). Humrurey’s new 
work “Ten Centuries of Art.” H. K. 
Browne’s “ Illustrations of Five Senses.’ 
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Lord Manon’s “ History of England,” (first 
years of American War, 1763-80). “ Life 
of, Stothard, with personal reminiscences,” 
by Mrs. Bray. “Letters and Official 
Documents of Mary Queen of Scots,” 
from original MSS. in State Paper Office, 
London, &c. 

An association has just been formed in 
London, with a view to the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge, including the stamps 
on newspapers. 

Mr. Redfield’s promised “ Men and Wo- 
men of the 18th century,” by ARsENE 
Hovssave, a work of unusual brilliance 
and character, will appear by the begin- 
ning of February. It will also be issued, 
by acopyright arrangement, by Mr. Bent- 
ley, in London. 

The new edition of the “ Speeches, Fo- 
rensic Arguments, and Diplomatic Papers 
of Daniel Webster,” is to be issued by 
Little and Brown, in February. The 
same publishers announce “ The Miscel- 
laneous Writings, Addresses, and Judicial 
Opinions of the Hon. Levi Woodbury.” 

An extensive fire recently took place at 


Philadelphia, which caused a great de- 
struction of books. Lindsay and Blakis- 
ton lost $5,000 worth; Johnston & Co., 
law-booksellers, $50,000 ; and Henderson 
& Co., $15,000; in addition to which J. 
H. Butler’s extensive copper-plate printing 
establishment, containing steel plates to 


the value of some $70,000, was also 
stroyed. 

A fire in New-York occurred on the 
22d inst., which destroyed Craighead’s ex- 
tensive printing offices, and Walker’s book- 
bindery. Some very valuable works in 
the process of printing, among them a 
Dacotah Dictionary, from the Smithsonian 
Institute, fell victims to the flames, This 
is a loss irreparable. 

Mr. Cuartes Astor Bristep’s boek, 
entitled “Five Years in an English Uni- 
versity,” is considered by the Literary 
Gazette as a clever book, crowded with 
descriptions of the customs and manners 
of college life, which will be espeeially 
“ full of interest to Americans,” 

Tue Society or tas Iron May.—This 


de- 
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is the unique name of a new organisation, 
having for its object the “improvement, 
social and moral, of the people, and de- 
signed, by lectures, publications, etc., to 
awaken public sympathy and co-operation 
in the great educational and industrial 
reforms of the day.” It proposes the es- 
tablishment of a magnificent system of 
district, parochial, and town LIBRARIES, 
accessible to all members; the founding 
of Industrial Schools in our great cities; 
and the erection of a People’s University, 
at which the children of members shall be 
received upon the plan adopted at the 
West Point Academy, and there main- 
tained and educated through a collegiate 
course, while at the same time they are 
inducted into some industrial trade, or in 
the practice of agriculture. 

Every member of a Triune (of 13 mem- 
bers) of the society, is entitled to certain 
BENEFITS, among which is :—1. A visiting 
ecard, or pass of honor, admitting him to 
any other Triwne, in any other town, and 
to the support and friendship of all mem- 
bers, according to the constitution; and 
likewise admitting him to all lectures, de- 
bates, exhibitions, etc., of the Society in 
any place. 2. An annual presentation 
plate (a large steel engraving). 3. The 
weekly journal of the Society (a large fa- 
mily paper). 4. The benefits of schools, 
colleges, or other institutions directed by 
the Society, in accordance with the con- 
stitution of the Society. 

The entire cost of obtaining member- 
ship of this Society, and all its benefits, 
is an assessment on each member of eight 
cents per week. 

The constitution and plan of operations 
are forwarded, gratuitously, on applica- 
tion to “ Augustus Duganne, Secretary 
of the Central Triune, New York City.” 

The successful organisation of this im- 
mense Society, ramifying throughout the 
country, must result in the development 
of great educational and social good. 
There is nothing secret about its opera- 
tions, as the constitution expressly gua- 
rantees that the books and records shall 


be open to inspection at all times. We 
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look with much interest to the progress 
of “The Iron Man,” the strange title of 
which is explained in the following para- 
graph prefacing the constitution : 

“The title of the ‘Inon Man, borne 
by the Society, typifies the characteristics 
of the present age, and the material which 
the entire plan calls into action. The 
present Age is emphatically one of pro- 
gress—of movement—of iron energy and 
enterprise. It is the Age of Iron, in its 
Railroads, its Telegraphs, its Steamers, 
and the mighty machinery which its dis- 
coveries and inventions have rendered 
necessities of life. It is Iron in the as- 
pect of its polities, which discovers the 
masses of mankind arising and asserting 
the right of humanity to Life, Liberty, 

“and Happiness. These masses—the peo- 
ple—are the deep Ore of the body poli- 
tic, out of which may be wrought the 
jewels and ornaments of life—Beauty, 
Honor, and Virtue. This ore has, of 
late, been upheaving itself, and breaking 
through the crust of ancient prejudices. 
It is rough and unshapely; but Epuca- 
TION, the great refiner, may mould it into 
proportion and polish it into beauty. 
Education may shape and elevate the 
Prop s, until this Iron Age shall be rich- 
er and more glorious than a thousand 
ages of silver and of gold. 

“To partake, then, in the characteris- 
tics of the age, the Society of the Inox 
Man was formed; and to carry out its 
lofty aims, it will bring to bear upon them 
the energy, the determination, the wide- 
seeing enterprise, and the far-reaching 
spirit of humanity, which are the qualities 
of the true Man—which make him as an 
anchor for the right, and a wall of iron 
against the wrong.” 

“Gleanings and Groupings from a 
Pastor’s Portfolio,” by Rev. Josxua N. 
Daxrortu, has been issued by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., New York. This volume 
will be read with delight by the intelli- 
gent Christian, abounding as it does with 
sentiment of the purest stamp united with 
a poetic vein of truthful deseription, which 
shows that “the contents are not hasty 
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effusions, the result of the random im- 
pulse of the moment. Such as they are, 
they have been well considered,” says the 
preface, “ being the fruits of mature reflec- 
tion.” Among the thirty-eight articles in 
the book, we find scenes, drawn from the 
life, of passing incidents, and portraits 
of well known men drawn by a discrimi- 
nating, close observer. Home virtues 
and the teaching of God’s unwritten 
book—Nature—form a prominent trait in 
many of the sketches. It is well caleu- 
lated to inspire and strengthen a love for 
the good and beautiful. It deserves a 
high place in our “ religious literature.” 

“ Young Americans Abroad ; or, Vaca- 
tion in Europe,” with an Introduction, by 
J. O. Cuovres. From the press of 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. An interest- 
ing volume, made up of the letters of 
three youth, (with occasional ones by 
their preceptor) written while on a tour 
through England, France, Holland, Belgi- 
um, Prussia and Switzerland. They ecer- 
tainly reflect much credit on the youthful 
authors, and give evidence of careful pre- 
parative training for the trip. The work 
is illustrated by some good wood engrav- 
ings. ‘ 

Griswotp’s “ Isthmus of Panama, and 
what I saw there,” issued by Dewitt & 
Davenport, New York, contains a minute 
account of the early settlement and pro- 
gress of the Isthmus, as well as of its 
present state. The physical features of 
the country are dwelt upon, and the cha- 
racteristics of its inhabitants; together 
with some of the incidents of the author's 
sojourn there, in the capacity of surgeon 
to the Panama R. R. Co. American 
enterprise has already accomplished 
much on the Isthmus, but it, doubtless, 
will spread its influence, and, perhaps, 
before long, wield a power over that 
section paramount to mere geographical 
or national distinctions—the power of 
successful commercial pursuits. 

N. P. B. Curtis’s “ Progressive Les- 
sons for the Pianoforte” are well adapted 
to facilitate the progress of pupils in the 
pleasing art, which is now becoming an 
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essential of civilised life—the art of mu- 
sic. Some of the difficulties met with in 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
pianoforte are, by this method, overcome. 
The author’s success as a teacher, and his 
reputation as the agent for Hew’s Patent 
Action Pianos, are a sufficient guarantee 
of the intrinsic value of the work. 
By the way, these instruments possess 
decided advantages in the peculiarity of 
their construction over others having 
attachments ; in these the liability to de- 
rangement in the hammers is greatly di- 
minished, the touch is light, elastic and 
certain, the strength of tone can be in- 
ereased at pleasure, and the fatigue of 
practice is greatly diminished. Many 
flattering testimonials from eminent mu- 
sical professors attest to their superior 
qualities. 


We have received a “Manual for 


Magnetising,” by H. H. Serwoop, M.D., 
which contains all the information neces- 
sary for using Electro-Magnetism, now so 
much employed as an adjuvant in the cure 
of diseases. It is published by Fowlers 


& Wells, New York. 

We have visited those remarkable spe- 
cimens of humanity, the Aztec children. 
The strong resemblance they bear to the 
figures in Stephen’s Central America, 
representing the ancient inhabitants of 
that country, indicates, to our mind, more 
forcibly than any other circumstance, the 
probability, and, indeed, almost certainty, 
that these children are descendants of the 
same people. They are a boy and a girl, 
about 24 inches high, and together weigh 
only 37 pounds. One is supposed to be 
about 11, the other perhaps 17 or 18 
years old. Apparently without a lan- 
guage of their own, they are making 
constant progress in acquiring our tongue ; 
indeed, they appear already to under- 
stand what is said to them, and in the 
acquisition of civilised habits, they make 
evident progress. None who visit them 
regret it, and almost all express them- 
selves as agreeably surprised, not expect- 
ing to find so much intelligence mani- 

sted by such anomalous beings, 
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New York is now connected with Al- 
bany and Troy by another iron band. 
The Harlem Road went through early 
in the last month, and is now running 
once a day each way, and expects shortly 
to make an additional trip; at present 
they leave New York at 9 A. M., and 
East Albany at 103 A. M., performing 
the whole distance in 5} hours. 

An admirable new series—the cheapest 
extant, as well as the best—has just been 
commenced under the title of “ Putnam’s 
Semi-Monthly Library.” The distinctive 
characteristics of this series are:—1. A 
regular periodical issue, mailable like the 
Magazines. 2. Good paper, good “ print,” 
and portable form, both for the traveller's 
pocket, and to bind for the library. 3. 
Books that are worth reading and worth 
preserving. 4. A large amount of read- 
ing for a small price. The following are 
among the earlier numbers: “ Ida Pfeif- 
fer’s Journey to Iceland,” translated ex- 
pressly for this series, by Miss Coorgr. 
“ Walks and Talks of an American Far- 
mer in England,” by Frep. Omstep ; with 
woodcuts. A Narrative of an Actual Tour 
on Foot in England, by an American Far- 
mer. “The World Here and There; or, 
Traveller's Notes,” from “ Household 
Words,” edited by Cuartes Dickens, 
“Home Narratives; or, Stories from 
‘Household Words,” edited by Cunas. 
Dicxens. “Home and Social Philoso- 
phy; or, Chapters on Every Day Topics,” 
from “Household Words,” edited by 
Cuas. Dickens. “Table-Talk on Books, 
Men, and Manners.” “Up the Rhine,” 
by Txos. Hoop ; with comic illustrations. 
“ Whimsicalities, Whims, and Oddities,” 
by Tuomas Hoop; a choice selection, 
with numerous humorous illustrations. 
“ Hood’s Own,” a further selection, with 
numerous comic illustrations. 

We notice that the new literary hand- 
book for London, entitled “Memories of 
the Great Metropolis,” is attracting an 
unusual degree of public commendation. 
The first edition is, we learn, likely to be 
soon exhausted. The opinions of the 
press are very flattering. 








